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ORATION I. 



AGAINST CiECILIUS.* 

Sect* I. If any upon your bench, my lords, or in this assembly, 
should perhaps wonder that I, whose practice for so many years 
in causes and public trials has been such as to defend many, 
but attack none, now suddenly change from my wonted manner, 
and descend to the office of an accuser, I am apt to think, that, 
upon weighing the grounds and reasons of my proceeding, he 
mm not only approve of the step I have taken, but own, like- 
wise, that I deserve the preference to all others in the manage- 
ment of the present prosecution. When I had finished my 
questorship in Sicily, my lords, and was returned from that pro- 
vince, leaving a grateful and lasting remembrance of my name 
and administration behind me, it so fell out that the Sicilians, 
as they placed the highest confidence in many of their ancient 
patrons,^ so did they imagine they might repose some in me, 

* The occasion of this oration was as been (^uestor under him, he was better 

follows: Verres having governed Sicily acquainted with his crimes; and, lastly, 

three years with the title of prstor, dis- that being a native of Sicily, he had the 

tinguished himself in that employment by best right to prosecute the oppressor of his 

every art of oppression and tyranny. When country. Cicero refutes these reasons in 

his command was at an end, all the people the following oration, which is called Di* 

' of Sicily, those of Syracuse and Messina vinatio^ because the process to which it 

excepted, resolved to impeach him upon relates was wholly conjectural. For the 

the law of bribery and corruption, and ap- cause not properly regarding a matter of 

plied to Cicero, who had formerly been fact, but the claim and c^ualifications of the 

questoramongthem,thathe would manage accusers, the judges, without the help of 

the prosecution. Cicero, though he had witnesses, were to divine, a£ it were, what 




and popular, and gave him an opportunity of Cicero, 
of displaying his abilities against Horten- ' The provinces had all their protectors 
sius, the only man in Rome that could and patrons at Rome, who took care of 
pretend to rival him in the talent of speak- their interests, and to whom they applied 
ing. In the mean time, Quintus Cscilius for a redress of grievances. The choice in 
Miger, who had been qu€«tor to Verres, this case commonly fell upon the person 
and an accomplice with him in his guilt, who had conquered the country, and re- 
claimed a preference to Cicero in the task duced it into the form of a province : this 
of accusing, and endeavoured to get the right of patronage descended to his pos- 
cause into his hands, in order to betray it. terity, and was considered as an inheritance 
He pretended to have received many per- of the family. Sicily had many powerful 
sonal injuries from Verres; that having patrons at Rome. Thefamily of the Mar- 

B 



2 CICEROS ORATION 

too, for the security of their fortunes. And being at that time 
grievously harassed and oppressed, they frequently came to me 
in a body, publicly soliciting me to undertake their defence. 
They put me in mind of my many promises and declarations, 
not to be wanting to them in offices of friendship, when time or 
necessity should require. The time, they told me, was now 
come, when not only their fortunes, but the very being and 
safety of the whole province was at stake : that they had not 
even their gods to fly to for protection ; of whose sacred images, 
their cities and most august temples had been rifled by the im- 
piety of Verres : that whatever luxury in voluptuousness, cruelty 
in punishing, avarice in extortion, or insolence in oppression, 
could devise to torment a people, had by this one praetor, during 
the space of three years, been inflicted upon them :^ that they, 
therefore, requested and conjured me not to disregard their 
supplications, since, while I was safe, they ought to become 
suppliants to none. 

II. It was with indignation and concern, my lords, that I saw 
myself reduced to the necessity, either of disappointing those 
who applied to me for relief and assistance, or undertaking the 
disagreeable task of an accuser, after having employed myself 
from my earliest youth in defending the oppressed. ^ I told 
them, they might have recourse to Q. Csecilius, who seemed the 
fitter person to manage their cause, as he had been questor after 
me in the same province. But the very argument by which I 
hoped to extricate myself from this difficulty, proved a principal 
obstruction to my design : for they would much more readily 
have agreed to my proposal, had they not known Csecilius, or 
had he never exercised the office of questor among them. I 
was therefore prevailed upon, my lords, from a consideration of 
my duty, my engagements, the compassion due to distress, the 
examples of many worthy men, the institutions of former times, 

celli, sprung from that Marcellus who, thinks himself obliged in the beginning of 

in the second Punic war, conquered Syra- his speech to give some reasons for this 

cuse. The descendants of Scipio Africa- seeming change in his conduct. He ob- 

nus, who, afterthe destruction of Carthage, serves, that the cause he was now engaged 

carried back in triumph to Sicily all the in, though in appearance an accusation, 

ornaments of which the Carthaginians had was in reality a defence : thathe impeached 

robbed that island. Lastly, the Metelli, only one roan, but defended a whole peo- 

twoof whom, viz. Metellus Celer and Me- pie : and that he could not have declmed 

tellus Nepos, impeached Marcus Lepidus taking part in the present trial, but by re- 

on account of his misconduct when praetor nouncing all his engagements with the 

in that province. Sicilians. It may not be amiss to remark 

^ Though the provincial governors con- here, that though accusing in general was a 

tinned regularly m office but one year, yet very invidious office at Rome, yet the im- 

many accidents might prolong the time of peaching and bringing to justice a corrupt 

their command. Arrius had been appointed magistrate was ever accounted honourable, 

to succeed Verres, but dying before he andhad frequently been undertakenby men 

reached Sicily, the other was continued in of the most distinguished characters m the 

office two years longer. state. Nay, one of Cicero's principal mo- 

^ Cicero had hitherto confined himself tives in charging himself with this trial 

only to the defence of his friends and was, to recommend himself to the favour 

clients, which was extremely popular at of the people, and facilitate his views of 

Rome ; whereas the contrary task of ac- advancement, 
cusing was no less odious. He therefore 
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and the practice of our ancestors, to charge myself with a part 
in which I have not consulted my own inclinations, but the ne- 
cessities of my friends. It is some comfort, however, my lords, 
that my present pleadings cannot so properly be accounted an 
accusation, as a defence ; for I defend a multitude of men, a 
number of cities, and the whole province of Sicily. If, there- 
fore, I am under a necessity of arraigning one, I still seem to 
act agreeably to my former character, without deviating from 
the patronage and defence of mankind. But granting I could 
not produce such powerful, weighty, and urgent reasons ; grant- 
ing the Sicilians had not solicited me to undertake their cause, 
or that my connexion with them had not laid me under any 
obhgations to comply ; and that in this whole affair I should 
profess no other motive than the view of serving my country, 
and of bringing to justice a man, infamous for avarice, insolence, 
and villany ; whose robberies and crimes have not been confined 
to Sicily alone, but are likewise notorious over all Achaia, Asia, 
Cilicia, Pamphylia;* in fine, at Rome, before the eyes of all 
men ; who, I desire to know, could object either to my conduct 
or intentions ? <^ 

III. Immortal |fods ! What nobler service can I at this time 
render the commonwealth ? What can I undertake more grateful 
to the people of Rome, more desirable to our allies and foreign 
nations, or more calculated for the safety and advantage of 
mankind in general? The provinces are plundered, harassed, 
and utterly ruined. The allies and tributaries of the Roman 
people, overwhelmed with anguish and affliction, despair now 
of redress, and only solicit an alleviation of their calamities. 
They who are for having the administration of justice continue 
in the hands of the senators, complain of the insufficiency of 
accusers.^ And they who are capable of acting as accusers, 
complain of the remissness of the judges. In the mean time, 
the Roman people, though labouring under many hardships and 
difficulties, desire nothing so much as the revival of the ancient 
force and firmness of public trials. Through their impatience 
for a vigorous administration of justice, they have extorted the 
restoration of the tribunitian power. From the contempt into 

* Verres had been lieutenant to Dola- the republic, transferred it from the knights 
bella, proconsul of Cilicia ; where, as well to the senators, with whom it remained at 
as in the other provinces here mentioned, this time. But as these last did not ex- 
he rendered himself odious to the inhabit- ecute this ^reat trust, with the integrity 
antsby his avarice, cruelty, and reiterated and impartiality that might have been 
oppressions. Nor was he less infamous expected, the people were impatient to 
at Rome ; having exercised the office of see - it restored to the equestrian order, 
praetor in that city, and by his venal ad- For the same reason they were very de« 
ministration incurred the general hatred sirous that the tribunitian power might re« 
of the people. cover its former vigour, which had always 

^ Caius Gracchus had passed a law, by been a great check upon the nobles, till 

which the administration of justice was the before-mentioned usurpation of S^lla, 

vested in the order of knights. This pri- who, in favour of his own order, consider- 

vilege they enjoyed with preat reputation, ably retrenched the authority of that 

till Sylla having made himself master of office. 
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which our tribunals are fallen^ another order is demanded for 
the decision of causes. The infamy and corruption of the 
judges have occasioned a desire to see the censorship re-esta- 
blished ; ^ an office, which, though formerly accounted severe, 
IS now become popular and agreeable. Amidst these exorbitant 
oppressions of guilty men, amidst the daily complaints of the 
Roman people, the infamy of our tribunals, and the odium con- 
ceived against the whole order of senators, as there appeared no 
other remedy for these evils, but for men of ability and inte- 
grity to undertake the defence of the commonwealth and the 
laws, I own I was prevailed upon, out of regard to the com- 
mon safety, to endeavour at relieving the republic, in that part 
where she seemed most to stand in need of help. And now 
that I have laid before you the reasons by which I was deter- 
mined to appear in this cause^ it remains that I speak to the 
point under debate, that in the choice of an accuser you may 
the better see whereon to ground your judgment. I apprehend, 
my lords, when an^ information is brought against any one for 
extortion,^ if a dispute arises about the person most proper to 
act as impeacher, that these two things are of principal moment; 
whom the parties aggrieved chiefly desire to have the manage- 
ment of their cause ; and whom the person accused dreads most 
in that capacity. 

IV. Though I think both these points, my lords, sufficiently 
clear in the present cause, yet I shall speak particularly to each 
of them : and first, of that which ought to have the principal 
sway in this debate ; I mean, the incUnation of the suffering 
parties, for whose sake the present trial was granted. C. Verres 
is charged with having for three years plundered the province 
of Sicily, rifled the cities, stripped the private houses, and pil- 
laged the temples. The Sicilians in a body are present, to offer 
their complaints. They fly to my protection, of which already 
they have had long and ample experience. By me they solicit 
)redress from this court, and from the laws of the Roman people. 
They have chosen me as their reftige against oppression, as the 

• The censors were created every fifth of a sow, a sheep, and a bull ; whence it 
year, to watch over the manners and dis- took the name of Suovetaurilia, The cere- 
cipline of the state. They had power to mony of performing it, they called Lustrum 
punish immorality in any person, of what eondere; and upon this account, the space 
order soever. The senators they might ex- of five years came to he signified by the 
pel the house ; which was done by omit- word Lustrum. 1 his office, though useful 
ting such a person, when they called over and necessary, was yet very odious in a 
the names. The knights they punished, by free state j and for that reason had been 
taking away the horse allowea them at the discontinued several ^ears. But now cor- 
public charge. The commons they might ruption, especially m courts of justice, 
either remove from a higher tribe to a less was come to such a height, that the people 
honourable ; or quite disable them to give themselves were desirous of reviving it. 
their rotes in the assemblies ; or set a fine J Crimen repetundarum was, where a 
upon them, to be paid to the treasury, charge of extortion was brought against 
At the end of the fifth year they took an any magistrate ; so called, because the 
exact survey of the people, concluding the prosecutor sued him m an action of da- 
whole with a solemn lustration, or ex- mages, pecumas ereptat repetebat, 
piatory sacrifice. The sacrifice consisted 
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revenger of their wrongs, the patron of their rights, and the sole 
manager of the present impeachments Will you, Csecilius, pre- 
tend, either that the Sicilians have not importuned me to under- 
take their cause, or that the inclinations of our best and most 
faithful allies ought not to weigh with those who compose this 
fcourt? If you dare assert what Verres, to whom you profess 
yourself an enemy, deisires above all things should oe believed^ 
that the Sicilians have not applied to me in this case ;® you will 
thereby do a service to the cause of your enemy^ against whom 
not a presumptive sentence only, but an absolute judgment is 
already supposed to be given, from the notoriety that the Sicilians 
have unanimously demanded an advocate for their rights against 
his oppressions. If you, his enemy, dispute this fact, which he 
himself, though it makes directly against him, has not the face 
to deny, beware that you are not suspected of pushing your 
resentment with too gentle a hand. Besides, several of the most 
illustriouis men of the commonwealth, all whose names it were 
needless to repeat, can witness the contrary* I shall mention 
only such as are present, tvhom I would be very far from having 
the assurance to appeal to, Were I conscious of advancing a 
falsehood. C. Marcellus, who sits upon the bench, knows the 
truth of what I assert. Cn. Lentulus Marcellinus, whom I see in 
court, can likewise testify the same thing: two persons on 
whose protection and patronage the Sicilians have a principal 
dependence ; that whole province being in a particular manner 
attached to the name of the Marcelli. These know, that I have 
been iiot only importuned to undertake this affair, but so fre- 
quently, and with so much earnestness, that I was imder a 
necessity of either chai^ng myself with the cause, or re^ 
houneing the ties of relation between us. But what need after 
all of appealing to witnesses, as if the thing was doubtful or ob- 
scure ? Men of the greatest quality in the whole province are 
here present, my lords, who personally request and conjure 
you, that in appointing one to prosecute their cause, your sen- 
timents may not be different from theirs. Commissioners ap- 
pear from every city in JSicily, except two ;® Whose deputies, if 

^ This passage carries a good deal of had taken care to keep op a fair cor^ 

difficulty m it. Prajudicium signifies a respondence with them. Syracuse was 

previous judgment, or a sentence pro* the place of his residence, and Messana 

nounced upon otke part of the trial, which the repository of his plunder, whence he 

might serve as a precedent to direct the exported it all to Italy : ana though he 

decision of the whole. Judicium again de- would treat even these at times very arbi- 

notes the ksue and final determination trarily, yet in some flagrant instances-of his 

of the business. The orator's meaning rapine, that he might ease himself of a 

seems to be, that there was not only a part of the envy, he used to oblige them 

strong presumption of what he here ad- with a share of the spoil : so that partly 

vances, but tnat the matter was so no- by fear, and partly by favour, he held 

torious, as not to be in the least doubted them generally at his devotion ; and at 

of by the public. the expiration of his government, procured 

^ The two cities here meant, are Sy- ample testimonials from them both, ia 

racuse and Messana; for these being the praise of his administration. All the other 

most considerable of the province; Verres towns were zealous and active in the pro- 
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present, would considerably weaken the force of two principal 
branches of the accusation^ in which these cities were accom- 
plices with Verres. But why do they apply chiefly to me for 
protection ? If the fact itself was doubtful, I might perhaps ex- 
plain the reasons of this application. But as it is a case so 
evident that you may judge of it by what you see, I know no 
reason why an objection from my being chosen preferable to 
all others, ought to affect me. But, my lords, I arrogate no 
such distinction to myself, and am so far from claiming it in 
what I now offer to your consideration, that I should be sorry 
if it entered into the imagination of any person whatsoever, that 
I was preferred to all other patrons. It is by no means so : 
but regard is had to every one's circumstances, health, and abi- 
lities. My inclinations and sentiments always were, that any 
one capable of managing the cause should undertake it rather 
than myself, but myself rather than none. 

V. Since then it is evident, that the Sicilians have besought me 
to charge myself with their defence 5 it now remains that we in- 
quire, whether this ought to have any influence in the present 
debate ; whether the allies of the Roman people, applying in a 
suppliant manner for a redress of grievances, ought not to have 
great weight in swaying your determinations? But why do I 
dwell upon this subject? as if it was not apparent that the 
whole system of laws relating to extortion were established 
for the sake of the allies alone. When citizens defraud one 
another, they may have recourse to a civil action, and the 
municipal laws of the state. This law is wholly social; it is 
the peculiar right of foreign nations : they have this fortress, 
somewhat weakened indeed, and less able to protect them 
than formerly ; yet stiU, if any hope remains, to cheer the hearts 
of our allies, it is wholly founded on this law ; a law which not 
only the people of Rome, but the remotest nations, long to see 
under the care of rigorous guardians. Who then can deny that 
a law ought to take its course according to the inclination of 
those in favour of whom it was enacted ? Could all the people 
of Sicily speak with one. voice, they would say. You, Verres 
have roobed and plundered us of all the gold, silver, and orna- 
ments that were in our cities, houses, or temples; you have 
violated every privilege we enjoyed by the friendship of the se- 
nate and people of Rome; and on that account we have 
brought an action against you, of an hundred millions of ses- 
terces. ^^ I say, could the whole province speak with one tongue, 

secution, and by a common petition to ment of the several sums that frequently 

Cicero, implorea him to undertake the occur in this work. The Romans reckoned 

management of it. their money by tes, asses, sestertii or num' 

'0 It will be proper here to give the mi, denarii, solidi or aurei, pondo or libra, 

reader such a general notion of the Ro- The as or as, was so named as being of 

man coins, and their manner of uomput- brass, and at first consisted of a pound 

ing, as may enable him to form a judg- weight; but was in time reduced to two 
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this would be its language. But as that is impossible, they have 
made choice of such an advocate as they thought best for their 
purpose. Shall any one, therefore, in an affair of this kind, have 
the assurance to thrust himself into another's cause, contrary to 
the inclination of those who are immediately concerned ? 

VI. Should the Sicilians speak thus to you, Csecilius : We 
know you not ; we are strangers to your character ; we nevet 
saw you before; suffer us to commit the defence of our fortunes 
to a man whose integrity we have experienced: Would they not 
say what all the world must approve ? Now they even tell you, 
that they know us both ; that they expressly desire the one for 
their advocate, and will have nothing to do with the other. 
Were they silent as to the reasons of this refusal, it would be 
no hard matter to divine them. But they are by no means 
silent. Will you then force yourself upon them, against their 
inclination ? Will you speak in a cause in which you have no 
concern ? Will you charge yourself with the defence of those, 
who choose rather to see themselves abandoned by all the 
world, than trust their defence in your hands ? Will you engage 
to protect a people, who are persuaded you have neither inclina- 
tion nor power to serve them ? Why would you deprive them of 
the small hopes of relief they have still left, in the equity of the 
laws and judges ? Why would you interpose, in opposition to 

ounces, then to one ounce, and at last thousand sestertii, about eight pounds of 

to half an ounce. Its parts were the semis, our money. In reckoning by sesterces, the 

or half as ; the triens, or third part of the Romans had an art, which may be under- 

as ; the qv4idrans, or fourth part, by some stood by these three rules : The first is, 

called triuncis and teruncitis, because it if a numeral noun agree in case, gender, 

contained three ounces, before the value and number with sestertius, then it denotes 

was diminished ; the sextans or sixth part, precisely so many sestertii, as decern ses- 

which made two ounces; and lastly the, terttt,just so many. The second is this; 

uncia, or twelfth part, making one ounce, if a numeral noun of another case be 

They had likewise names for any other joined with the genitive plural of ««f- 

number of ounces under twelve ; as the tertius, it denotes so many thousand, as 

quincunx, septunx,hes, dodrans,ix.(i» The decern <€stertium, signifies ten thousand 

sestertius so called quasi sesqui-tertius, be- sestertii. Lastly, if the adverb numeral be 

cause it made two asses and a half, was joined, it denotes so many hundred thou<i 

the fourth part of the denarius, in value sand, as decies sestertium signifies ten hun- 

about twopence of our money. It is often dred thousand sestertii ; or, if the numeral 

called absolutely nummus, because it was verb be put by itself, the signification is 

in most freouent use, as also sestertius the same; decies or vigesies stand for so 

nummus. When the word is used in the many hundred thousand sestertii, or so 

neuter gender sestertrnm, it denotes always many hundred sestertia. This will help 

a thousand sestertii. The denarius was the us to discover the sum here mentioned by 

chief silver coin in use amonfc the Ro- Cicero. For, according to the last of these 

mans, so called because it contained denos rules, millies sestertium signifies a thou- 

aris, ten asses; it was equivalent to four sand times a hundred thousand sestertii, 

jesteWii, or about eightpence of our money, or a hundred thousand sestertia; and as 

'i'he solidus, or aureus, was a gold coin, the sestertium was nearly equal to eight 

equal in value to two denarii. The as, pounds of our money, the whole sum 

because at first it was a pound weight, is amounts to about eight hundred thousand 

often thusexpreiised L. And the sestertius, pounds. The libra, or pound, contained 

because it was enuivalent to two pounds twelve ounces of silver, and was worth 

of brass and an half, thus MS, or LLS. three pounds of our money. The third 

The sums in use among the Romans were sum was the talent, which contained 

chiefly three ; the sestertium, the libra, twenty-four sestertia, amounting nearly 

and the talent. The sestertium, as we have to an hundred and ninety-two pounds, 
already observed, was equivalent to a 
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the will of those, for whose benefit the law was chiefly designed ? 
Why do you aim at entirely subverting the fortunes of a people, 
to whom you have rendered yourself so very obnoxious in the 
province ? Why are you for divesting them of the power, not 
only of prosecuting tneir rights, but even of deploring their mis- 
fortunes? For which of theip, do you imagine, would attend the 
trial under your management, when you ki>ow they are la- 
bouring, not to punish another by your help, but, by means of 
another, to avenge the wrongs they have received from you ? 

VII. But this proves only, that the Sicilians chiefly desire 
me for their advocate. The other point, whom Verres most 
dreads in the capacity of accuser, may, perhaps, be thought ob- 
scure. Did ever ma» atruggle more earnestly in a cause where 
both bis honour and life are concerned, than he and his friends, 
to have my service set aside in the present trial ? There are 
many titiings Verres imagines in me, of which he knows you, 
Ceeciiius, to be destitute. But of these, and the manner in which 
they exist in us both, I shall soon have occasion to speak. At 
present I ^hall only say, what you yourself must tacitly allow, 
that there is nothing in me which he can contemn, nothing in 
you which he ought to dread.^^ Hence his great friend and cham- 
pion Hortensius solicits for you, and opposes me. He openly 
demands of the judges, to give you the preference; and pre- 
tends, that in this he acts fairly, without jealousy or resentment. 
I ask not, says he, what I am wont to obtain, when I plead with 
earnestness : I ask not that tiie criminal should be acquitted ; 
but only that he should be impeached by this man, rather than 
the other. Grant me but this ; grant what is easy, honourable, 
and safe ; and in so doing, you will, without danger or infamy 
to yourselves, secure the absolution of him whose cause I 
espouse. And that fear as well as favour may determine you to 
a compliance, he says there are certain judges in court, to whom 
he is resolved the suffrages shall be shewn.^^ That this is 
an easy matter, as they give not their votes singly, but jointly 

\^ Hortensius was a pleader of distin' judgment among the Romans. The judges 
guished abilities, and had acquired great had each a tablet covered with wax, upon 
reputation in the Forum, when Cicero first which they wrote the letter A, if they 
made his appearance as an orator. 'I'hese meant to acquit ; C, if they condemned ; 
two long rivalled each other ; but Horten- and N. L. that is, non liquet^ if the cause 
sius having first run through the career of appeared doubtful. These tables were de- 
public honours, began to slacken a little livered to the proper officer, who put them 
his efforts ; while Cicero, on the other into an urn ; and, after sorting them, de- 
hand, redoubling his, obtained at last, by clared the majority. As to the infamous 
the general suffrage of the city, the palm tablets the author here speaks of, Asco- 
of eloquence. We have here a representa- nius tells us, that Terentius Varro being 
tion of Hortensius's manner of pleading, accused of extortion, and defended by 
who seems not to have been over scru- Hortensius, the latter found means to cor- 
pulous in point of equity, thinking all rupt the judges; and to make sure that 
means lawful by which he could bring off they fulfilled their engagement, contrived 
his client. But doubtless we are to view to give them tablets covered over with wax 
the picture with some grains of allowance, of different colours, that, by the letters in- 
as it comes from the hand of an adversary scribed upon each, he might know whe^ 
and a rival. ther they voted according to agreement. 

»^ This alludes to the manner of giving 
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and together. That every judge is to have a tablet legitimately- 
waxed over, where artifice and treachery can have no place. 
Nor is all this anxiety so much for the sake of Verres, as from 
his dislike to the whole proceeding. For he sees,^^ that if the 
business of accusation is taken out of the hands of young men 
of quality whom he has hitherto baffled^ and of pettifoggers 
whom he has always justly despised and set at nought, and com- 
mitted to men of courage and reputation^ he can no longer do- 
mineer in the courts of justice as formerly. 

VIII. And here I think proper to acquaint this gentleman 
beforehand, that if the cause in question is committed to my 
care, he must resolve upon changing his whole method of de- 
fence; and yet the alteration will be such, as may perhaps tend 
more to his honour and reputation than he desires; by obliging 
him to an imitation of those great men whom he has seen make 
so distinguished a figure in the forum, Lucius Crassus and 
Marcus Antonius, who thought themselves at liberty to employ 
no weapons in defence of their clients, but integrity and elo- 
quence. He shall have no reason to think, if I am charged with 
the impeachment, that this bench can be corrupted without 
great peril to many. In the cause now before you, my lords, 
though I have indeed undertaken the defence of the Sicilians, 
yet I consider myself as principally labouring for the Roman 
people ; as endeavouring to crush, not a single oppressor, which 
is all the Sicilians have in view, but to exterminate and abolish 
the very name of oppression ; which is what the Roman people 
have long desired with earnestness. What my efforts or success 
may be, I choose rather to leave to the imagination of others, than 
insinuate by any expressions of my own. But what are you, 
CcBcilius, able to effect ? On what occasion, or in what cause, 
have you either given proof of your abilities to others, or so 
much as made trial of them yourself? Do you reflect upon the 
difficulties of managing a public trial ? of unravelling another's 
whole course of life, and fixing it not only in the minds of the 
judges, but painting it to the eyes and imagination of all men ? 
of defending the ssrfety of our sdlies, the rights of provinces, the 
authority of the laws, and the majesty of justice? 

IX. Learn from me, now that an opportunity of informing 
yourself first falls in your way, how many qualifications are re- 
quired in the man who undertakes a public accusation ; and if 
you can with justice lay claim to any one of them, I shall frankly 
give up the point in debate. First, an unblemished innocence 
and integrity : for nothing can be more absurd, than for a man 

*' This refers to Appius Claudius, and were both acquitted. The quadruplatores 

Caesar, both young men : the one of whom were officers, whose business it was to take 

accused Terentius Varro, the other Dola- cognizance of state crimes, and prepare 

belJa. But by the artful management of articles of impeachment against the of- 

Hortensius, who made use of the tickets of fenders; who, if cast, forfeited a fourth 

difTerent colours mentioned above, they part oftheir goods to the accusers. 

C 
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to call in question the life of another, who is unable to give a 
good account of his own. I will make no particular application 
of this to you. One thing, I believe, is] taken notice of by all, 
that the SiciUans are the only people who have had an opportu- 
nity of knowing you ; and yet these very Sicilians declare, that, 
exasperated as they are at the man to whom you pretend your- 
self an enemy, were you to be his accuser, not one of them 
would be present at the trial. The reasons of this refusal I am 
not willing to repeat. It is evident they suspect^ what indeed 
they cannot avoid suspecting. As they are a shrewd suspicious 
set of men, they imagine you would not bring testimonies from 
Sicily against Verres; but, seeing the acts of his prsetorship 
and your qusestorship are registered in the same joumals, rather 
suspect you would secrete their records.^* An accuser ought 
likewise to be a man of firmness and yeracity. Were I dis- 
posed to think well of your intentions this way, I easily per- 
ceive that no such quaUfications can belong to you. Nor do I 
mention those circumstances, which, if mentioned, you could 
not disprove : that, before you left Sicily, you was reconciled 
to Verres: that Potamo, your secretary and confidant, remained 
with Verres in the province after your departure : that Marcus 
CseciUus, your brother, a most hopeful and accomplished youth, 
is not only not present and not assisting in prosecuting your in- 
juries, but is now actually with Verres, and lives there in the 
strictest friendship and familiarity. These, and many other 
presumptions of a suborned accuser^ which I omit at present, 
are to be found in you. This however I maintain, that were 
your inclinations never so good, it is impossible you should ac- 
quit yourself honestly in the present trial. For I perceive a 
great many crimes, in which you are so much an accomplice 
with Verres, that you dare not touch upon them in the im- 
peachment. 

X. All Sicily complains that Verres, when he had ordered 
his magazines to be filled, and com was at two sesterces a 
bushel, extorted money of the farmers at the rate of twelve. 
An enormous abuse, and exorbitfint sum, a barefaced robbery, 
an insupportable injustice! This single crime, in my judg- 
ment, were sufficient to condemn him. But how do you 
intend to behave, Osecilius? Will you object, or pass over 
this crying injustice? If you object it, do you not charge 
another with a crime, of which you was yourself guilty at the 
same time, and in the same province ? Will you venture to 
accuse another in such manner, as must needs draw the same 

'■* When any person was admitted to serve likewise to expose his crooked arts; 

act as an accuser, the praetor empowered there was reason to suspect, that, instead 

him to seal up and send to Rome all pa- of carrying these papers to Rome, he 

pers that related to tite impeachment, would contrive to destroy them, in order 

Now, as CaBcilius's behaviour during his to prevent their being produced afterwards 

qusstorship was far from being blameless, against himself, 
and the evidences of Verres* guilt would 
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degree of guilt upon yourself? But if you pass it over, of what 
nature must that accusation be, which, from an apprehension 
of personal danger, dreads not only the suspicion, but the very 
mention of a notorious and crying injustice ? By a decree of the 
senate, a quantity of com was bought from the Sicilians, under 
the pr^etorship of Verres, for which complete payment was 
never made.^* This is a heavy article against Verres : heavy, 
if objected by me ; but of no avail, if by you. For you 
was then quaestor; you had the management of the publio 
money; and it depended in a great measure upon you to pre- 
vent any abatement, supposing even the praetor had desired it. 
This crime will likewise pass unmentioned in your accusation. 
His greatest and most notorious frauds and exactions wiU not 
be so much as objected to him in the trial. Believe me, 
Gsecilius, he is ill qualified to defend the rights of the allies in 
an impeachment, who is himself an associate with the accused 
in his crimes. The farmers of the revenue extorted money 
from the cities, instead of corn. Was this done only during 
the praetorship of Verres ?. No : but also during the quaestor- 
ship of Caecilius. Will you then charge him with a crime which 
you boUi could and ought to have prevented? or, will you 
entirely suppress this article ? Verres will therefore hear no 
mention in his trial of a crime, which, at the time of committing 
it, he was conscious he could not defend. 

XI. But I only speak of notorious and known facts. There 
are others, of a more private nature, in which Verres kindly 
shared with his qusestor, to stifle his heat and resentment. You 
know I am informed of all these ; and were I to disclose them 
at this time, it would appear that you were not only confede* 
rates in guilt, but that part of the plunder remains j^t to be 
divided. If, therefore, you desire to be admitted an evidence 
as to these points, I have nothing to object, provided the laws 
allow it. But if the dispute r^ards the impeachment, you 
must leave that to those who are deterred by no crimes of their 
own, from laying open the guilt of another. Think only of the 
difference between your accusation and mine. I mean to 
charge Verres with the crimes committed by you, without his 
participation ; because, though the chief command resided in 
him, he did not prevent them. You, on the contrary, will not 
so much as object his personal guilt, lest you should be found 
in any instance an accomplice with him. But say, Ceecilius, 
do you make no account of these qualifications, without which 
a cause, especially one so important, cannot be sustained — the 

** Sicily paid to the Romans, by way of the state j for which they were to re- 
ef tribute, a tenth part of her corn. But ceive a fixed price. Verres, it seems, 
as the island abounded in grain, and was exacted his tenth ; but, instead of paying 
in a manner the storehouse of Rome, they for it, as usual, converted the money to 
were likewise obliged, by a decree of the his own private use. 
senate, to allow anothei tcutii for the use 
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practice Off the fonun — ^ihe ezerdse of speaking — the knowled^ 
of our laws, constitutioii, and courts of jndkatore ? I know what 
a nigged and dangerous path I am got into : for as arrogance 
of erery kind is batefol, so in a particular manner diat of wit 
and eloquence. I shall therefore say nothing of my own 
talents: there is indeed no room for it; andif it was otherwise, 
I would yet choose to be silent. It is enough for me that I 
have a reputation, how slender soever it may be : or, if that 
suffices not, nothing I can say will serve to raise it. 

XII. As for yon, Ceecilios, laying aside our present dispute 
and controversy, I will address you as a firiend. Elxamine your 
own thoughts carefully ; recollect yourself; consider who you 
are, and what you are capable of. Do you imagine, in a cause 
of so much weight and d^culty, where you will be called upon 
to support the interest of the allies, the safety of the province, 
the rights of the Roman people, and the majesty of the laws 
and legislature ; do you imagine, I say, that you have eloquence, 
memory, understanding, and capacity sufficient for the manage- 
ment of so many, so various, and such complicated points? 
Do you imagine, when you come to lay open the abuses of 
Yerres, in his qusestorship, in his prsBtorship, as lieutenant to 
Dolabella, at Rome, in Italy, in Achaia, Asia, and Pamphylia, 
that you will be able to describe and point them out in your 
impeachment, in like manner as they are distinguished as to 
time and place ? ^® And, which is indispensably necessary in a 
prosecution of this kind, do you imagine yourself able to draw 
such a picture of the lust, cruelty, and wickedness of the 
criminal, that the very hearers shall feel the same resentment 
and indignation as the persons who suffered under them ? 
Believe me, sir, these are important points of which I speak, 
and such as I would by no means advise you to slight. Every 
circumstance must be laid down, proved, and explained. The 
charge must not only be opened, but set off with aU the flow 
and dignity of eloquence. If you]; hope to succeed, it is not 
enough that you are barely heard; you must make yourself be 
heard with pleasure and attention. Were you never so happy 
in the gifts of nature ; had you from your earliest youth been 
trained in all the liberal arts and sciences, and improved them 
by continual study ; had you learned Greek at Athens, instead 
of Lilybseum; Latin at Rome, instead of Sicily ;^7 it would 

^^ (/icero refers here to the different " Cicero here sneers at Caecilius, and 

offices tlirough which Verres had passed, insinuates that his education was at best 

in all which hid conduct had been in- but lame, as he had learned both Greek 

famous and corrupt. He was quaestor and Latin in Sicily, where neither lan- 

to Carbo in the consular province, and guage was spoken with purity. Athens 

Dolabella's lieutenant in Asia. He had was the most celebrated among the Greek 

exercised the office of praetor at Rome cities, both for elegance of speech, and 

and in Italy, and acted with a public the perfection of the sciences ; and llome 

chnractor in Achaia, and the provinces was the only place for studying with ad- 

f)f Asia Minor. vantage the Latin tongue. 
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yet be a mighty acqmsition, to master by your diligence a cause 
of so much weight and expectation ; to comprehend it in your 
memory, explain it by your eloquence, and sustain it with all 
the advantages of action and utterance. Perhaps you will tell 
me, What ! do all these qualities then meet in you ? I wish 
indeed they did ! However, I have earnestly laboured from my 
childhood to attain them. But if I, who have employed my 
whole life in this pursuit, have not been able to succeed by 
reason of their weight and diflGiculty ; how very remote must 
you be, who not only never thought of them before, but now, 
that you are engaged in them, cannot so much as comprehend 
their nature and importance ? 

XIII. Though, as all know, my practice in the forum and 
public trials has been such, that few or none of the same age 
have been concerned in more causes ; and though I have em- 
ployed all the time I could spare from the business of my friends 
in these studies and occupations, that I might be expert and 
ready at the practice of the bar, yet may I never enjoy the favour 
of Heaven, if, as often as I reflect upon the day when I must 
appear against the accused, I do not feel not only a great 
anxiety upon my mind, but a trembling in every joint. Already 
I figure to myself the eagerness and curiosity of the public upon 
this occasion ; what an expectation the importance of the trial 
wiU raise ; what crowds of people the infamy of Verres will draw 
together ; in fine, what an attention the detail of his villanies 
will beget to my discourse. All which when I reflect upon, I 
am under no small concern, how I shall acquit myself suitable 
to the importance of the trial, the expectations of the public, 
and the resentment of those whom he has irritated and 
provoked by his oppressions. You have no anxiety, apprehen- 
sion, or trouble about these things ; and if you buli^am from 
some antiquated oration, I call to tvitness the ^l-powerful 
Jupiter j^^ or, my lords, I could heartily tmsh, or some such 
commonplace phrase, you imagine you come abundantly pre- 
pared for the trial. It is my opinion, that if no one was to 
oppose youj you are yet incapable of making good the charge. 
But now you never so much as reflect, that you are to enter 
the lists with a man of consummate eloquence, and thoroughly 
prepared for his client's defence; one with whom you must 
argue, canvass, and settle every point : whose capacity I praise 
without dreading it ; and whose eloquence, I allow, may charm 
me, but can never impose upon my judgment. 

XIV. Never shall his measures disconcert^ never his arts 

*® Cicero in this passage ridicules Cae- either by invoking the gods, 
cilius, whom he represents as a common- Pra atus divos, solio rex infit ah alto; 

place orator, who thought he had acquitted or by reprehending the prevailing vices of 

himself well, if he made use of the phrases the times, 

in repute among ordinary pleaders ; with Velleth: cum primis fieri si fors potuisset, 
whom it was usuallo begin their speech, 
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baffle me ; nor will he even attempt to weaken and undermine 
me by his abilities. I know all his methods of attack, all the 
artifice of his pleading. We have often been concerned in the 
same, often in contrary causes. Great as his abilities are, he 
will yet oppose me in such a manner, as to shew he is not with-^ 
out some dread of his adversary. But as for you, Csecilius, I 
already figure to myself, in what manner he will disconcert and 
perplex you. As often as he leaves to your choice, to admit or 
deny a fact, to agree to or reject a proposition, which side 
soever you take, you will still find it make against you* Im- 
mortal gods ! What confusion, what uncertainty, what dark- 
ness will the good man fall into ! How will he be amazed, when 
his adversary begins to digest the different heads of the accusa- 
tion, and arrange upon his fingers the several parts of the 
-cause ! ^^ when he sets himself to examine, prove, and discuss 
every article! You will even begin to suspect that you have 
brought an innocent man into danger. Say, when he shall 
endeavour to excite pity and compassion, and to throw some 
of the public odium from Verres upon you ; when he shall urge 
the sacred tie of qusestor and prsstor ; the practice of our an* 
cestors ; and the awful decision of the provincial lot $ will yoa 
be able to bear the load of hatred his discourse must bring 
upon you? Consider with yourself, reflect again and again t 
for to me there seems great danger, not only of his disoon- • 
certing you with his pleading, but of his confounding your very 
senses by his action and gesture, and driving you from all your 
purposes and resolves. But I perceive we are soon to have a 
specimen of what may be expected from you. For if you an- 
swer to the purpose what I have advanced against you ; if you 
depart one word from that scroll of pilferred pleadings, which I 
know not what pedagogue has put into your hands; I shall 
then allow, that you may acquit yourself well in the present 
trial, and be equal to the cause and province you have under- 
taken to manage. But if in this prelude you should prove 
nobody, what can we expect firom you in the engagement itself 
against a formidable adversary ? 

XV. But, perhaps, I shall be told, Caecilius indeed is no- 
thing; can do nothing; but he comes, backed with able and 
expert soUcitors.^o This, I own, is something ; yet it is far from 

^^ Cicero here carries his raillery against part to act, it was against the rules of pro- 

Caecilius so far, as even to laugh at Hor- priety to see them surpass the principal 

tensius, who numbered the heads of his manager of the trial; which yet must 

defence upon his fingers : a very shrewd happen to Cascilius, whose abilities were 

successful way of rendering a great man no way equal to the task of conducting an 

ridiculous. impeachment. Some of those solicitors 

^ The solicitors were those who assisted are named and characterized here: as 

the accuser to manage the accusation ; ApuleiuSf of whom we have no accounts 

4ind none were allowed to take this office that can be relied on ; only from Cicero's 

upon them, till they had received a power words we may conclude that he was both 

of so doing from the judges. Cicero here an old man, and a bad orator. AlUenus^ 

observes, that as they had' only an under another of the solicitors ia described as 
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being sufficient. For, in all affairs, be that holds the first rank 
ought to be every way ready and prepared. But I find Lucius 
Apuleius is his first solicitor, a man in years indeed, but a mere 
novice in the practice and business of the forum. His next, I 
thinks is Allienus, hitherto concerned only in petty trials ; and 
whose eloquence I am very little acquainted with. I perceive, 
indeed, that he is well trained and exercised in bawling. All 
your hopes rest upon him. If the cause is committed to your 
management, he will sustain the whole weight of the prosecution. 
And yet he will not exert his utmost in pleading, but shew a 
proper regard to your character and reputation, and check in 
some degree the impetuosity of his eloquence, that you may have 
an opportunity of shining. As it often happens among the Greek 
actors ; when a person appointed to play an inferior character^ 
though capable of eclipsing him that has the first, chooses yet 
to conceal his art^ that the principal parts may appear with all 
possible advantage. Such will be the conduct of Allienus. He 
will study to act only an under part in this affair ; he will en- 
deavour to set you off to advantage ; and, to that end^ will abate 
a little of his wonted force. Consider, then, my lords, what 
prosecutors we are like to have in this important trial, where 
even Allienus will suppress some part of his eloquence, if in 
truth we can allow him any ; and where Ceecilius can only hope 
. to make a figure, if Allienus abates of his usual vehemence, and 
leaves the principal part to him. Who ia to act as fourth 
solicitor I cannot tell, unless, perhaps, some one of those 
common retainers to causes, who watch for employment under 
the prosecutor, to whomsoever that part is adjudged. And yet 
with the aid of these men,^^ strangers as they are to the business 
of the forum, you think yourself abimdantly prepared to enter- 
tain the pubUc But I shall not honour them so far, as to an^ 
swer them singly and by turns. This slight notice, as I men-* 
tioned them by accident, not design, shall suffice for them all. 

XVI. Am I so very destitute, do you imagine, of friends, as 
to be obliged to take a sohcitor, not from among those who 
now attend me, but firom the dregs of the people ? And are yon 
in such want of clients, as rather to aim at wresting this cause 
out of my hands, than inquire after some criminal of your own 

one concerned only in petty trials: for, the course' of the pTeadings^ 
according to Nonius, the tribunes, the ^i Xhat is, men unacquainted with the 

quaestors, and the inferior judges, sat on business of the forum, and strangers to the 

forms, or subsellia, and not in the sellas cu- forms and management of a public trial. 

rules, or the Roman chairs of state. Cicero Our orator here plays a little with words, 

desires the judges to take notice, what and puns upon the name Allienus, i. e. 

kind of trial the present was like to prove, strange ; which he insinuates expresses the 

if left to the management of Cscilius; realcharacter of the man, who was indeed 

when even Allienus, a mere pettifogger, a stranger to the business of impeach- 

and distinguished only by strength of ments. This art of arousing a bench, low 

lungs, would yet be necessitated to con- and trivial as it may appear, seems to have 

tract his talents, and check the sallies of been much in use at Home, and was often 

his genius, in order that the other might very successful, 
preserve some character of distinction in 
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rank from the Moenian column ? ^^ Appoint me, says he, a spy 
upon TuUy.^ A spy, indeed ! How many must I keep in pay, 
were you to have access to my cabinet ? Since not your tongue 
only, but your fingers too require to be watched. But as to this 
whole race of spies, I will thus answer you in short ; that such 
men as this court is composed of, will never sufier any solicitor 
to aspire at employment under me against my inclination, in a 
cause of so great importance, undertaken by, and intrusted to 
me. For my honesty disdains a spy, and my diligence daunts an 
informer. But to return to you, Caecilius, you see how many are 
your defects ; you must surely by this time be sensible how many 
reasons the criminal has to wish you for accuser. What answer 
can be made to this ? I ask not what answer you can make ; for 
I see it is not from you, but from the book which your prompter 
holds, that we are to expect an answer. But if it prompts you 
right, it will advise you to leave this place, without offering at 
one word of reply^ For what can you allege ? Will you fly to 
the old pretence, that Verres has injured you? I am ready to 
grant he did ; for it is by no means likely, when his injuries ex- 
tended to the whole people of Sicily, that you alone should be 
exempted on this occasion. But the rest of the Sicilians have 
found an avenger of their wrongs : you, while you endeavour to 
prosecute your own injuries, for which you are no way qualified, 
are Uke to be the cause that those also of others should pass 
unpunished and unrevenged ; for you ought to consider, that not 
the right only, but the power also of punishing, demands our 
regard in a case of this nature. When both these meet in one 
person, he doubtless is to be preferred ; but where only one of 
them is found, the choice naturally falls on him who has the 
most power, not who has the best will. But if you are of 
opinion, that the right of accusation belongs to him who has 
received the greatest injury, which do you think ought to 
weigh most with the judges, the wrongs done to you, or the 
ravages and depredations of a whole province ? I believe you 
will allow, that these last are far more crying and obnoxious. 
Yield then the preference, in this point, to the province. For 
the province then accuses, when the management of the cause 
is committed to him, whom they have chosen as the patron of 
their rights, the avenger of their wrongs, and their advocate for 
redress of grievances. 

^ The Moenian column stood in the ments were laid against the less notorious 

forum, and was so called from one McEnius, offenders; and it was frequented by the 

who having sold his house to Flaccus and most profligate and abandoned set of 

Cato the censors, whose design was to wretches, 

build a temple there, reserved one pillar ^ It was customary among the Romans 

for himself and his posterity, as a place to set spies upon the accusers, that so they 

whence they might behold the public might not have an opportunity of being 

shows. At this pillar thieves, or servants corrupted or bribed. Of these spies the 

who had been guilty of some fault, were accused had the nomination, 
punished by the triumviri. At it impeach- 
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XVII. But you will tell me^ perhaps^ that the injury you have 
deceived from Verres is of such a nature^ asi cannot fail to rouse 
resetitment even in the breasts of others. This I deny 5 and 
indeed think it very material to the question in hand, what the 
nature of the injury is^ and what first gave rise to the quarrel. 
Learn it then of me, my lords : for he sure will never disclose 
it^ unlesfi he is qUitd bereft of understanding. There was at 
I^ybttum a lady named Agonis^ emancipated from the service 
of Venus Erycina,^ and before this man's queestorship in easy 
and plentiful circumstances^ One of Antony's Ueutenants 
violently carried off some music-servants of hers, under pretence 
that they were wanted for the fleet.^ The lady, as is usual in 
Sicily to all who are or have been in the service of Venus, that 
she might awe the captain by the name and authority of the 
goddess, told him, that herself and estate were the property of 
Venus. When this came to the knowledge of the upright and 
worthy qutestor, he ordered Agonis to be cited before him, and 
instantly appointed oommissioners to try, whether she had 
affirmed^ that herself and estate belonged to Venus. The 
Mmmissioners, as was unavoidable, gave their verdict that she 
bad t for nobody pretended to dispute the fact. The queestor 
upon this takes possession of her fortune^ adjudges her the 
sdavd of Venus, sells her estate, and puts the money into his 
podket. Thus Agonis, in endeavouring to preserve a few slaves 
under the sanction and authority of Venus, was stripped of all 
her fortunes and liberty by the injustice of this man. Some 
time after, Verres comes to Lilybaeum, takes cognizance of the 
fact, reverses the decree^ and ooliges his quaestor to refund to 
the lady all the moiiey that had arisen from the sale of her 
estate^ Hitherto I perceive indeed, to your surprise, he is not 
Verres, but Q^ Mucius.^^ For what could he do more lovely 
in the eyes of mankind, moi'e equitable for the relief of the dis- 
tressed lady, or more vigorous to check the avarice of his 
quaestor ? These, to me, seem all highly worthy of praise. But 
immediately on the spot, as if he had tasted of some enchanted 

** This Agbhis is ti&wh6te m^Atidh^d in ed the Cretans, And by his ill management 

kUtory, eicept in the passage now before perished in the attempt. The pretence 

us.- She is said to be enfranchised from for seizing the music-servants, was owing to 

the service of Venus, because she had the custom of exercising the rowers by the 

<iompleted the legal terjn of het* priesthood , sound of instruments, which were made use 

and was therefore absolved from the obli- of by the ancients on board their fleets, as 

gation of any farther attendance upon the the drum is now in military discipline. 

f;oddess. Venus Erycina was so called, ^ He means, that the piaetor acted so 

fOm Etyx, a high mountain in Sicily, far, not like Verres, an unjust magistrate, 

where she had a vtry rich and Celebrated but with the same integrity that Mucins 

tertiple. would have done. '1 his Q. Mucins, sur- 

*^ The Antony here spoken of, before the named Scevola, was a man of untainted 

war with the pirates, was appointed to pro- honotir, and known goodness; who, for 

tectthewholemaritimecoastsof the Roman the space of nine months, governed Asia 

empire^ But as he was a man of a profligate so much to the satisfaction of the inhabit- 

character, and had a set of officers under ants, that they kept a day in honour of 

him of th^ tatiid 6tamp, he unjustly attack- him, which they called dies Mucia* 

B 
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cup, he sinks from Mucins into Verres.^® He returns to him- 
self, and his natural disposition. For he converted the greatest 
part of the money to his own use, and restored to the lady 
what little he thought proper. 

XVIII. Here, if you say that you suffer by Verres, I admit 
and own it; but if you complain that you was injured by him, 
I dispute and deny it. Besides, it does not belong to any of 
us to be more keen in prosecuting the injury than yourself, 
who were the person affected by it. If you was afterwards- 
reconciled to him ; if you sometimes supped with him, and he 
with you ; whether do you choose to be thought treacherous, 
or a dissembler ? ^^ One of them you must be. I shall not 
dispute about the matter, but leave it to your own choice. But 
if the very cause of the injury which you pretend to have re- 
ceived no longer subsists, what reasons can you offer, not only 
why you should be preferred to me, but to any person what- 
soever ? unless, perhaps, as I hear you are resolved to do, that 
you was his quaestor. This indeed would be a good plea, was 
the contest who should befriend him most. But in a dispute that 
regards the right of prosecution, it is ridiculous to imagine, that 
so intimate a tie should be a sufficient reason for your appear- 
ing against him. Had you even received many injuries from 
your praetor, it would yet do you more honour to submit, than 
to revenge them. But when what you term an injury was one 
of the most meritorious actions of his whole life, shall what 
would not be allowed even in an indifferent person, be esteemed 
a just ground for your violating the relation of quaestor ? Had he 
injured you in the highest degree, yet to accuse the man under 
whom you was quaestor, would draw after it some censure. 
But if he never really wronged you, it were even criminal to 
accuse him. Since then the injury is by no means evident, can 
you expect that the judges will not rather you should depart 
without blame, than with infamy. 

XIX. Observe only the difference between your way of 
thinking and mine. You, though inferior in all respects, ima- 
gine you ought to have the preference, merely on the score of 
being his quaestor. I, on the contrary, were you superior in 
every other quaUfication, should yet look upon this single cir- 
cumstance as a sufficient reason for setting you aside. For it 
is a doctrine transmitted to us from our ancestors, that the 
praetor is in place of a parent to his quaestor ; that no tie can be 

^ Cicero here alludes to the famed tends to be a friend, when he is indeed an 

story of Circe's cup, which her guests bad enemy. If therefore Caecilius be such an 

no sooner drunk, than she touched them one, no trust nor confidence can be re- 

with her rod, and by that means changed posed in him. Prevaricator is a man, 

them into swine. The prsetor's name gave who affects the character of an enemy, 

occasion to this piece of low wit in the when in reality he is a true friend. If this 

orator : Verres. in Latin, signifying an un- be the case with Cscilius, he is by no 

castrated hog. means a proper person to have, the 

" Perfidiosus signifies one, who pre- management of the present cause. 
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more sacred and binding than an union founded upon an allot- 
ment of the same province, than a conjunction of office, and 
the common discharge of a pubUc trust. Should therefore the 
law admit of your commencing accuser, yet, as he has been to 
you in place of a parent, you cannot act such a part consistent 
with piety. But as he never offered you any real injury, and 
you yet threaten your praetor with a prosecution, you must own 
yourself liable to the charge of a criminal and unjust attack. 
For the nature of the quaestorship is such, as to require your 
giving a reason, why you, who filled that office under him, 
should undertake to become his accuser, but can never be urged 
as ah argument for your having the preference in this trial. 
Nay, there is hardly an instance of a dispute of this kind, in 
which the quaestor was not rejected. Accordingly we find, 
that neither was Lucius Philo admitted to plead against Caius 
Servilius, nor Marcus Aurelius Scaurus against Lucius Flaccus, 
nor Cneius Pompey against Titus Albutius :^^ not that they 
were excluded on account of insufficiency ; but to avoid coun- 
tenancing by the authority of the judges the wanton dissolution 
of a sacred tie. Yet the dispute between Cneius Pompey and 
Caius Julius was the very same as that between you and me. 
Pompey had been quaestor to Albutius, as you to Verres. 
Jtdius, on the other hand, had this plea, that he was solicited 
to undertake the impeachment by the Sardinians, in like 
manner as I now am by the Sicilians. This consideration has 
always had the greatest weight ; it has ever been esteemed an 
unexceptionable argument in favour of an accuser, when for the 
interest of the allies, the safety of a province, and the benefit of 
foreign nations, he has not scrupled to create himself enemies, 
to expose himself to dangers, and to interpose with all his 
abilities, zeal, and application. 

XX, And in truth, if it be justifiable in a man to prosecute 
another for private injuries, to which he is only prompted by 
his personal sufferings, not by any concern for the welfare of 
the state ; how much more noble must it appear, and not only 

t'ustifiable, but even meritorious, where no private injuries have 
)een received, to be roused by the wrongs and sufferings of the 
aUies and friends of the Roman people ? Lately, when Lucius 

^ The examples here produced are all mighty ascendant over the spirit of Marius, 

of quaestors, who ofiermg to impeach whom he determined to attack Servilius, 

the magistrates under whom they had in the sedition before mentioned, 

served, were refused permission by the Cn. Pompeius, (he means Pompeius 

people, to whom it seemed a bad prece- Strabo,)the father of Pompey the Great, 

•dent. Cicero urges them as an argument who brought an accusation against T. 

against Caeciliuss suit, and it must be Albucius, propraetor of Sardinia. This 

owned they form a very strong one. Philo last example quadrates exactly with the 

was of the plebeian branch of the Veturian case.of Cicero and Caecilius. For Strabo, 

family, and quaestor to Servilius Glaucio, Albucius's quaestor, endeavoured to wrest 

the same who perished with the seditious the impeacnment out of the hands of 

tribune Apuleius. Julius, who had been solicited by the Sar- 

M. Aurelius Scaurus 'was a man of dinians to undertake their cause, in like 

great influence in the senate, and had a manner as Cicero was by the Sicilians. 
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Piso,^^ a man of the greatest qourage and integrity, impeached 
Publius Gabinins ; and Quintus Caecilius endeavoured to wrest 
the cause from him, under pretence of prosecuting nn old 
injury; though the reputation and merit of Piso had great 
weight with the judges, yet the most decisive circumstance in 
his favour was, that the Achseans had adopted him their patron* 
For, since the law relating to extortion was made in favour of 
the allies and friends of the people of Rome, it is unreasonable 
not to suppose him the fittest prosecutor in an impeachment 
founded on that law, whom those very allies have chosen before 
all others, for the management of their cause, and the defence 
of their fortunes, Has not that which carries the most fair and 
honourable appearance, the justest title to our approbation ? 
Now, which of these declarations is the most illustrioKS and 
praise-worthy ? I accuse him' to whom I was qu^stor j him 
with whom I was connected by lot, by the customs of our 
ancestors, and the decree of gods and men ; or, I accuse at the 
request of the allies and friends of the people of Rome ; I am 
chosen by the whole province, to defend and maintain their 
rights. Can any one entertain a doubt, whether it be not more 
honourable to accuse in favour of those among whom you was 
quaestor, than to accuse a man whose quaestor you was ? 
The most illustrious men, in the best times of the commonrt 
wealth, have always considered it as their greatest and noblest 
commendation, to redress the wrongs and defend the properties 
of strangers, of their own clients, and of foreign nations, the 
allies and tributaries of Rome. It is recorded of Marcus Cato,^ 
so distinguished by his wisdom, reputation, and prudence, that be 
drew upon himself the powerful enmity of many, on account of 
the injuries done to the Spaniards, amongst whom he had been 
while consul. We all know, that Cneius Domitius lately im-? 
peached Marcus Silanus,^^ for the wrongs offered to a single 
person, Egritomarus by name, the friend and host of his father, 
XXI. Nor indeed has any thing so much of late alarmed tbs 
minds of guilty men, as this custom of our ancestors, repeated 

^ The Lucius Piso here mentioned was plundering the inhabitants of Lusitania, 

by profession a lawyer, and, when tribune one of the three provinces into which 

of the people, enacted a law against ex- ancient Spain was divided. He likewiie, at 

tortion. He impeached Publius Gabinius the instances of the same people, accused 

for maladministration in the government Publius Furius, for setting an immoderate 

of Asia ; and being op{>osed by Quintus price upon corn. By these accusations 

Cscilius, carried it against him, because ne procured himself a great many enemies, 

it appeared that the Achaeans themselves ^^ This Domitius accused M. Silanus, a 

had applied to him to undertake their man of consular dignity, on account of 

cause. It will be necessary to inform the some injuries he had done to oae Egri- 

reader, that the Quintus Caecilius here tomanis : of whom we have no other ac^ 

spoken of, is not the same with him who count, than what Cicero gives us in this 

sought a right of accusing Verres; and passage. We are to take notice here of the 

that though the Greeks in general were difference between diem dicere, and ac- 

called AchoMLnst yet the word is here only cusare. The former was used in respect of 

taken for the inhabitants of Pontus, who magistrates and persons in public office, 

accused Gabinius of ex tortion. the latter was appropriatea to the im- 

^ Cato accused Sergius Galba^ for peAchmeats brought by private men. 
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and renewed after a long discontinuance. To see the complfdnts 
of our allies laid before a man of activity^ and their cause un- 
dertaken by one likely to defend their interests with integrity 
and spirit^ nils them with dread and terror. They are sorry that 
such a custom should ever have taken plaee, but still more so, 
that it is revived and repeated. They begin to apprehend, that, 
should the practice insinuate and gain ground, the administrar 
tion of law and justice must pass through the hands of men of 
integrity and courage, not of beardless boys, and a rabble of 
mercenary pleaders. Our fathers and forefathers were not 
ashamed of this institution, when Publius Lentulus, prince of 
the senate, with Gains RutiUus Bufus for his solicitor, accused 
Marcus Aquilius:^^ or when Publius Airieanus, a man emi- 
nently distinguished by his virtue, fortune, reputation, and mi«> 
litary exploits, after he had been twice consul and censor, inv- 
peached Lucius Cotta,^^ The Roman name was then deservedly 
famous ; the dignity of this empire, and the majesty of the re*- 
public, were justly held in veneration. No one wonaered at that 
in the great Aincanus, whidi they who are dissatisfied with this 
proceeding, affect now to treat with surprise in me, a man so 
much beneath him in rank and fortune. What does he mean? 
say they.^ The man who has hitherto been accustomed to de*- 
fend, would he now pass for an accuser, especially at an age 
when he is suing for the sedileship ? But I think it an honour, 
not only at my time of life, but even at a much more advanced 
age, to accuse the wicked, and defend the wretched and mise-r 

''This LeQtulus was the father of Len- no hard matter to determme it. But th^ 

tulus Sura, who was strangled in prison, great men at Rome were for discouraging 

for being embarked in the conspiracy of accusations for ma)administratio& in the 

Cataline. The dignity of prince of the se- government of provinces, as being almost 

note, with which the orator here informs all involved in the same guilt. To this 

us he was invested, entitled him to the end they used their utmost endeavours tm 

Srivilege of giving his opinion first in all hinder impeachments from falling into th% 
ebates. He was commonly the oldest bands of able and faithful men, as hoping 
member in the senate, whose name ap- by this means to render them ineffectual, 
peared first upon the roll, and enjoyed this and brins them into discredit and con- 
honour during life. M, Aquilius, here tempt. This was the real difficult Cicero 
mentioned, was accused by Lentulus of had to encounter, of which he fails not to 
extortion, and defended by Antony, who give frequent hints in his speech. Hi* ad- 
drew aside his garment, and shewed the versaries however gave the matter a dif- 
scars of those wounds he had received for ferent turn, affecting to wonder, that one 
the republic, in the war with the slaves in who had hitherto employed himself only 
Sicily. in defending causes snould turn accuser, 
^ L. Cotta was accused by P. Africa- and thereby draw upon himself many 
nus, after he had been twice consul and powerful enemies j especially at a time 
censor. He was defended by Q. Metellns when he was runnmg the career of public 
JVIaeedenicus ; and, as Cicero informs us honours, having discharged the office of 
in his oration for Murena, was acquitted qusstor, andpreparing now to sue for the 
by the people, not so much on account of ssdileship. But Cicero despised these in- 
his innocence, as that he might not seem sinuations, as knowing that he could not 
to have fallen a victim to the power and more effectually recommend himself to 
credit of his adversary. the favour of the better sort of the Roman 
^* The question relating to the accuser people, than by a candid, faithful, and 
of Verres was of more importance than at diligent behaviour, in the course of the 
first sight it may seem. Had it only re- prosecution he had undertaken to ma- 
garded the point of i)reference between nage. 
Cicero and Cscilius, it would have been 
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rable. And, indeed, either it is a remedy for a languishing and 
almost incurable administration, groaning under the corruption 
iand vices of few, that men of integrity, honour, and application, 
should take upon them the defence of the laws, and the revival 
of public justice ; or, if even this be found ineffectual, it is in 
vain any longer to hope for redress. Nothing tends more to the 
preservation of a state, than for an accuser to be no less tender 
of his reputation, honour, and fame, than the accused is soli- 
citous about his life and fortunes. Accordingly we find, that 
such as were the most jealous of their own characters, have 
always proved the most diligent and indefatigable accusers. 

XXII. Therefore, my lords, you have reason to belie\se that 
Quintus Caecilius, a man of no reputation, from whom very little 
is expected in the present trial, who has neither any fame al- 
ready acquired to preserve, nor any future expectations to con- 
firm, will not acquit himself in this cause, with the industry, 
vigour, and severity it requires. For he can lose nothing by a 
repulse.^^ Should we even suppose him shamefully and scan- 
dalously baffled, all his former merit will still remain. Of me 
the Roman people have many pledges, which I must strive with 
my utmost endeavours to preserve, to defend, to confirm, and 
to. redeem. They have the honour for which I am now a can- 
didate : they have the hope that animates all my pursuits : they 
have a reputation, too, acquired with much sweat, watching, and 
toil. If I give proof of my fidelity and diligence in this cause, 
all these will remain sure and inviolable in the hands of my 
country ; but if I trip or stumble in the least, the acquisitions 
of a whole life will be destroyed in one moment. Therefore, 
my lords, it remains for you to pitch upon the man whom you 
think best qualified, by his integrity, diligence, wisdom, and au- 
thority, to sustain the weight of this prosecution. Should the 
preference be given to Csecilius, I shall not think my character 
in the least affected by such a sentence : but take care that the 
people of Rome have not too much reason to believe, that so 
upright, so severe, and so vigorous an impeachment, was neither 
agreeable to you, nor to those of your order. 

^ He can suffer no detriment by betray- reputation he had already acquired, and 

ing the cause, because he has nothing to the growing expectation of the public in 

lose. Cicero uses this as an argumenta^ainst his favour. All these were powerful mo- 

Csecilius, and in his own favour. There tives, and could not fail to animate him 

were no sufficient ties upon Csecilius, to with uncommon industry and zeal, as he 

bitid him to fidelity and diligence ; whereas was sensible that the least slip would en- 

the Romans had many pledges of Cicero: danger the loss of all he had already ac« 

the honour of the aedileship, for which he quired, and destroy his expectations for 

had declared himself a candidate: the the future. The argument, it must be 

hope of the praetorship and consulate, to owned, is strong and conclusive, 
which he haa the ambition to aspire : the 
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FOR THE MANILIAN LAW.* 

Sect. I. Though your crowded assemblies, Romans, be always 
a grateful sight to me;^ though this place appears the most 
conspicuous for counsel, and the most honourable for debate ;^ 
yet not choice, but the way of life I have been engaged in from 
my early youth, have hitherto excluded me from this theatre of 
praise, ever open to the worthy and the wise. For as till now I 
had not reached the age necessary to entitle me to so distin- 

* In the consulship of M. ^milius and duct of her generals abroad, and the re- 

L. Volcatius; L. LucuUus, who in qua- missnessof the administration at home, had 

lity of proconsul had continued almost of late considerably impaired. This ora- 

seven years at the head of the Roman tion was delivered from the tribunal of 

army in Asia Minor, and obtained many harangues, being ihe first time of Cicero's 

signal victories over Mithridates, was re- appearance in that place ; for hitherto he 

called by a decree of the senate. As the had pleaded only private causes in the 

war was not yet finished, there was a ne- prstor's court. It was spoken in the six 

cessity for sending some other general to hundred and eighty-seventh year of Rome, 

supply his place. C. Manilius, a tribune and the forty-first of Cicero's age, sooq 

of tne people, proposed a law, preferring; after his election to the prstorship. 
Pompey to that important commission. This ' Cicero here means the rostra; or tri- 

proposal met with greatopposition, because bunal of harangues, which was situated in 

I'ompey having ail ready the command of the forum, andf adorned with the beaks 

the piratical war, with a very extensive of ships, whence it had its name. Livy, 

authority, many Romans of distinction speaking of it in his eighth book, says, 

thought it would be dangerous to trust so Naves Antiatum partim in navalia KomtR 

much power in the hands of one person. suhductiBy •partim incensa : rostrisque earum 

Cicero, who seems to have entertained a suggestum in foro extructutn adomari pla- 

high opinion of Pompey*s honour and pro- cuit, rostraque id templutn apjyellatum, 

bity, and considered him as the only man This place was set apart for enacting laws, 

in the commonwealth fit to conduct a war pleading causes, and delivering speeches 

of that importance, was zealous for the to the people. Here, none were allowed 

passing of the Manilian law, and in his to speak, but men of the first note, and 

speech endeavoured to support it with all such as bore offices of dignity in the state, 

his credit and eloquence. He begins with In the rostra the speaker addressed himself 

explaining the nature and importance of to the people only, and was obliged to study 
the Mithridatic war. 
that might serve to 
continue and pursue i 

passing to the choice of a general, he enters which required all the eloquence and 

into so beautiful a detail of Pompey's merit ornaments of language: the judges were 

and qualifications, that 1 question whether only to be informed, and therefore a concise 

there be any history where the character of and simple style was necessary before them., 
that great man is so well drawn. In the ' This was an appellation given to the 

sequel the law passed, though Catullus Roman people in general, from the Cu- 

and Hortensius, two of the most consi- retes, a people that removed to Rome with 

derable men in Rome, and both consular Tatius, n-om Cures, a Sabine city. For a 

senators, were among the number of those fierce war commencing between Romulus 

that opposed it. Pompey was sent against and Tatius, on occasion of the rape of the 

Mithridates, with a more extensive com- Sabine virgins, peace was at length con- 

mand than had been granted even to Lu- eluded on these terms : That Komuhis 

cullus; Bithynia, and several other pro- and Tatius should reign jointly over both 

vinces, being included in his commission, people : that the city should be called 

He received his orders in Cilicia, where he Rome, from Romulus ; and the citizens 

was employed in putting the last hand to Quirites, from Cures. The word comes 

the war against the pirates; by the sue- originally from curis or ^uim, which, in 

cessful conclusion of which, he restored the language of the Sabines, signified a 

the Roman commonwealth to her wonted dart; and was a weapon greatly in 

power and splendour, which the ill con- among that people. 
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when to stop, than Iiow to je^m: lud There my principal 
gtudy must be, not to search ibr maBenais« jus to sec bounds to 
my orations. 

II. But that mT discourse mar run back !» the source 01 the 
present debate ; an important and iangerous war is v.^arried on 
against your tributaries and allies, by rwo very powermi 
monarchs, Mithridates and Ti^ranes i-^ of whom the one being 

' The prstor wai a m^^MntB, to whoin rrain ail whom he newniieiaM earned the 

b6long«9nth«s arfmini^ration of jiudre. At liommr ot tiie hrat luimuiAUoD. Heoce, in 

Ant only one wm creftted, then two, ia hk book m cutm ,tnuirt6iu, speftking of 

the lime of .SyDa eight, and lant of all ten. hiniMlf. he -^y^ .IC^im nc mmita nmittam, 

Of thoM prffiton, two had the managenient in hoe rpatia, et in iiu pvat cMiittacm oimw, 

eif private trial!* r.nmmtnnd to them: on«, et prmtur primui, ft .'jicrMiMi piupmimri 

tho f'ity prffitor, who jndifed between voiuntau sum factuM, 
fellow.ritixen« ; the other the foreicn pne- * They are licserredly styled powerful 

tor, who took rof^imnre of the aiffaini of by the orator, whether we coiuider the 

4trllrl|(^rN. The othf^r ftii^ht were nriminal extent of their ilominioDS, or their renuwii 

iiid !{(••, tind h;id narh hM parti^^nlar pro- in war. Mithridates, thoa^h ori^oaily no 

f iiifo. Two WQff* iippointAd to deeido in more than kini( of Poatns, fouad means* 

t^.nnwit (if murder ; onn of nxtnrtion ; one of by bin valoar, to render himseif master of 

eiiihrf7.liii^ rhn piiljlt^ monny ; one of oor- all Aflia Minor, and great part of Greece, 

nipliiiii i u'lp of friiiid i out* of treason ; Cieero, in hi^ Lucuilus, pronounces him 

and iiiH* (if VKilcnfn, Cirrro hrrr tnlU »n, the greateflt of kings, next to Alexander, 

thill tic tVii-i (hrifd dt>r In rrd firxt prietor by (Ia wa^ vanquished and restricted to his 

•II I lie <MMitMi|i'4t Not th»t ther^ arnn Any herediury dominions by Sylla: but renew* 

liMMliislll^ nr fttfrfiicrirp iif diijnity bntwron ing the war again after his death, Lucnl- 

(III* IMinldi'.lmt lip who w»* Ar4t fhrrtrnto l«m was nent against him, who defeated 

l|i!i( oflii'i* liy llii> pffiplci «vii jiirlgf«d hn hirn in ^^vftral battles, and in the last 

th'tl 'iC^'^ooil '■) li'ivc ill'* pr«'M*r^n('n in wr*«ild infallibly have made him prisoner, 

IIihIi (■itmii iMiiiiiich, in lii« llf^ of hsd n/d the tioldiers, instead of continuing 

rii-i'io, It'lli ii'i| Hull lifi hud In «trnftglf* Mif* pur«itit. abamloned themselves to the 

nlili III iiM I -uii(l(litii«'i iif tli^ fl(«t dlgnltv, dMireof plundtr. This gaTehim anap- 
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provoked, and the other not pushed after his defeat^ they think 
a favourable opportunity offers to possess themselves of all Asia. 
Letters are daily brought from that quarter to the Roman 
knights, men of character and eminence, who have a great in* 
terest in the collection of your revenues ; and on account of my 
near connection with their order, have thought proper to lay 
before me the cause of the republic, and the danger to which 
their own private fortunes are exposed : that in Bithynia,^ now 
a Roman province, a great number of villages are burnt down : 
that the kingdom of Ariobarzanes,^ which borders on your tri- 
butaries, is wholly in the power of your enemy : that LucuUuSj 
after a series of great exploits, is aoout to relu\U[uish that war : 
that his successor is but ill provided for the execution of so dif- 
ficult an enterprise ; and that the unanimous voice of citizens 
and allies, points at and demands one person for the conduct of 
this war, as the only man alive who strikes terror into our 
enemies. You see then the point in question : it now remains for 
you to consider what is fit to be done. To me it seems neces- 
sary to speak, first of the nature, then of the greatness of the 
war, and lastly of the choice of a general. The nature of the 
war is such as ought to rouse all your courage, and kindle yoiur 
warmest resentment. It regards the glory of the Roman people, 
which your ancestors have transmitted with so much lustre in 
all things, but principally in the science of arms. It regards 
the safety of your friends and allies, in defence of which your 
forefathers have sustained many heavy and dangerous wars. 
It regards the surest and fairest revenues of the commonwealth, 
without which we can neither support peace with dignity, nor 
furnish the necessary expenses during war. In fine, it regards 
the private fortunes of many illustrious citizens, whose pros- 
perity demands your utmost attention, both on their own and 
the republic's account. 

III. And because the thirst of glory, and passion for fame, 
has been always stronger in you, than in any other people; 
you must wipe out that stain contracted in the last Midiri- 

portunity of escaping to his son-in-law, of the kingdom of Bithynia, being ex- 
Tigranes, who reigned in Armenia, and is pelied his dominions by Mitbridates. was 
by Plutarch styled the king of icings. His again restored by Sylla. In gratituae for 
power was so great, that having dnven the this service, chancing to die some yean 
Parthians out of Asia, he transplanted the after, namely,in the consulship of Octavius 
Greek states into Media, and ruled Syria and Cotta, he left the Roman people heir 
and Palestine. Lucullus notwithstanding to his kingdom, which the republic re- 
summoned him to deliver up Mithridates ; duced into the form of a province, 
and, upon his refusal, pushed him so ' Cappadocia, whence he was twice ez- 
vjigorously, that after takmg possession of pelied by Mithridates, and as often re- 
Tigranocerta, the city of his own residence, stored by the Romans. Lucullus being re- 
he twice routed his numerous forces, and called by a decree of the senate, Mithri- 
obli^ed him to fly into the skirts of Ar- datesa^^amtook possession of his kingdom; 
menia. and enjoyed it till Pompey, after the total 
^ Micomedes, suruamed Philopater, the defeat of him and Tigranes, restored Aiio- 
'son of that Nicomedes who, upon the barzanes a third time, 
death of his father Prusias, took possession 

E 
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datic war,7 which has given so deep and dangerous a wound to 
the reputation of the Roman people : that the man who in one 
day, over all Asia, through so many states, by a simple courier, 
and the contents of a single letter, marked out the Roman 
citizens to butchery and destruction, has not only hitherto 
escaped without any suitable punishment, but now counts the 
twenty-third year of his reign from that period : a reign too so 
prosperous, that instead of seeking to hide himself in Pon- 
tus, and the fastnesses of Cappadocia, he has broke through 
the limits of his paternal inheritance, and riots among your tri- 
butary provinces, in the rich and fertile country of Asia. For 
hitherto your generals have fought in such a manner with this 
prince, as to carry off the trophies of victory, not victory itself. 
L. Sylla triumphed; L. Murena triumphed over Mithridates; 
both brave men, and accomplished commanders : but their tri- 
umphs were such as to leave him, after all his losses and defeats, 
in fttU possession of royalty. Nevertheless these generals deserve 
praise for what they did, and pardon for what they left undone : 
for the concerns of the commonwealth recalled Sylla, and 
Sylla himself recalled Murena from the prosecution of that 
War.® 

IV. But Mithridates employed the interval that followed^ 
not in endeavours to blot out die memory of the ancient 
quarrel, but in concerting measures to renew the war : and, 
after building and equipping vast fleets ; levying great armies 
in all the countries whence troops could be had ; and causing a 
report to be spread, that his design was to make war upon the 
people of Bosphorus, his neighbours ; he sent ambassadors from 
Ecbatana into Spain, to treat with the generals then at war 
with the republic : that obliging you to make head both by sea 
and land, against two mighty enemies acting in concert, and in 
provinces so very remote and distant from each other, you may 
find yourselves embarrassed by the double attack, and be re- 

^ This broke out in the consulship of ® While Sylla was engaged in the Mi- 
Q. Pompeius and L. Sylla. In the very thridatic war, the faction of Marius and 
beginning of this war, Mithridates having Cinna prevailing at Rome, great disturb- 
got Q. Oppius the proconsul into his ances ensued, and many of the most con- 
hands, put him in irons. He likewise siderable men of the commonwealth were 
seized Marcus Aquilius ; and setting him killed. This obliged Svlla to conclude a 
upon an ass, preceded by a public crier, peace hastily with Mithridates, that he 
who proclaimed his approach by his name, might be the sooner at liberty to return to 
ordered him to be carried to Pergamus: Home to quell these tumults. Murena 
where he no sooner arrived, thfen melted being left behind as Sylla's lieutenant in 
gold was poured down his throat. He then Asia, to see to the execution of the treaty 
sent letters to all the governors of the Asiatic of peace, and settle the affairs of those pro- 
provhiccs, enjoining them, on the thirtieth vinces, was not over scrupulous with re- 
day after the receipt of the said letter, to gard to Mithridates ; but, fired with the love 
massacre all the Romans and Italians in of military glory, at first undertook small, 
their several districts, without regard to and afterwards greater expeditions against 
age or sex ; and to leave their bodies un- him. Whereupon Sylla, thinking it incon- 
buried, a prey to the wild beasts. Upon sistent with the honour of the Roman 
this so great an execution ensued, that up- name, not to stand to the articles of peace, 
wards of an hundred and fifty thousand recalled Murena out of Asia, 
were slain in one day. 
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duced to ihe necessity of fighting for your empiv^* But one 
part of this storm, which proceeded from Sertorius and Spain,^ 
and was by far the most formidable and threatening, was dissi- 
pated by the divine conduct and singular valour of Pompey : and 
in the other scene of action, affairs were so managed by LucuUus, 
that great and illustrious commander, that his glorious suc- 
cesses in the beginning may be justly attributed to his prudence^ 
not to his good fortune; whereas those later disasters, which 
have since befallen him, seem purely the work of chance, and 
are not imputable to his misconduct But of LucuUus I will 
speak elsewhere, and speak in such a manner, Romans, as 
neither to deprive him of any due praise, nor load him with 
false commendations. At present, as the chief design of my 
speech is the honour and dignity of your empire, see what 
ought to be your resentments upon this occasion. 

V. Your forefathers often engaged in a war, to revenge the 
insults offered to their merchants and seamen. How then 
ought you to be fired, when you call to mind, that in conse- 
quence of a single express, so many thousand Roman citizens 
were butchered in one day ? Corinth,^^ the pride and ornament 
of Greece, was by your ancestors doomed to utter destruction, 
because of the insolent behaviour of the citizens to their ambas- 
sadors : and will you suffer the tyrant to escape with impunity, 
by whom a consular senator of the Roman people was con- 
demned to be bound, scourged, and put to death with the most 
cruel torments ? Your fathers would not permit the least in- 
fringement of their privileges ; and will you tamely overlook the 
murder of Roman citizens ? These avenged even a verbal insult 
upon the dignity of their ambassador ; and shall the blood of a 
Roman senator, shed in the most cruel manner, cry for no ven- 
geance from you ? Beware, citizens, beware, lest, as it was glo- 
rious for them to transmit so extensive an empire to posterity, 
your ability to preserve and defend it prove nqt infamous 
for you. What, to appear unconcerned when the very safety 
and being of your allies is at stake ! Ariob^rzanes, a sovereign 
prince, the friend and confederate of the Roman people, is ex- 



' S«rtoriu$, a paitizan of Marius, upon in the ux-f^undred ^d seventh year of the 

Sylla's return to Italy, fled with Cinna city. Tne cause of this severe treatment 

into Spain; where having gained many is variously reported by historians. Strabo 

nations in those parts to his interest, he says, that the inhabitants bespattered the 

supported the Marian cause with great Roman ambassadors with filth from the 

bravery, and frequently routed the Roman tops of their houses. Livy and Asconius 

armies. But being proscribed by Sylla, will have it, that they assaulted them pub- 

and betrayed by Marcus Antonius, Marcus licly, and violated their character. Cicero 

Perpenna, and some others who had con- says no more than that they tre 'ted them 

spired his destruction, he was slain at an in a haughty insolent manner. By this he 

entertainmeoit, in the six hundred and would insinuate, how much greater reaj»on 

eighty-first vear of the city. there was to be incensed against Mithri- 

\^ Corinth, one of the most considerable dates, who had exercised such unheard*of 

cities of Greece, situated on the isthmus cruelties upon a Roman ambassador of 

of Peloponnesus, was destroyed by the consular dignity. 
Romans under the conduct of Mummius, 
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pelled bis dominions. Two potent kings, the inveterate foes 
not only of Rome, but of every state in amity and alliance with 
her, threaten all Asia. The provinces of Greece, and beyond 
the Hellespont, unable to repel the danger, look to you for aid; 
but without daring, or thinking it safe to name the particular 
general they want, because you have already put another into 
that commission. They see and know, as you do, that there is 
one man^ in whom all great qualities meet ; and are the more 
impatient to be without him, as he is so near at hand to under- 
take their defence: a man, whose very name and approach, 
though he came only vested with a naval commission^ they 
nevertheless perceive to have checked and retarded the enemies' 
attempts. And because they dare not openly proclaim their 
desires, they silently implore you to consider them, in common 
with the other allied provinces, as worthy of the protection of 
such a hero. This request is the more reasonable, as we have 
lately sent them commanders, who indeed defended them from 
the enemy, but whose entrance into their cities differed little 
from taking them by storm. As to the general now in their eye, 
they have formerly heard, but at present find him so full of 
gentleness, moderation, and humanity, that happiest appears the 
people among whom he longest resides. 

VI. If then your ancestors, unprovoked by any injury them- 
selves, and merely for the sake of their aUies, engaged in war 
with Antiochus,^^ Philip, the iEtolians, and Carthaginians ; 
how much more ought you, irritated by a series of personal af- 
fronts, to exert yourselves warmly in a quarrel, where the dig- 
nity of your empire is united with the cause of your confede- 
rates ; more especially as the fairest revenues of the republic 
are at stake ? For the revenues of the other provinces are such 
as scarcely to defray the expense of protecting them : but Asia 
is a country so opulent and fertile, that whether we regard the 
richness of the soil, the variety of fruits, its abundant pastures, 
and the multitude of commodities for exportation, it easily claims 
the preference to all other climates. And therefore, Romans, if 
you aspire either at success in war, or dignity in peace, you must 
not only defend this province from conquest, but even from the 
apprehension of being invaded. For in other affairs, the loss is felt 
when the disaster happens ; but in what regards the revenues of 

>^ When Antiochus king of Syria had Alexander the Great. He was, it is true, 
made an alliance with the ^Etolians, and king of Macedon, but reigned not till long 
in conjunction with them was waging war after him, and drew upon himself the 
upon the confederate states of Greece; Eoman arms by attacking the Athenians, 
the Romans, under whose protection they their allies. The Carthaginians were en- 
were, and who had honoured them with gaged in three several wars with the 
the title of allies, generously undertook Komans. Cicero here alludes doubtless 
their defence, and sent Glabrio, at the to tiie second, which was undertaken on 
head of an army, to support them against account of the Saguntines, the allies of tlie 
their enemies. The Philip here spoken of Roman people, whom the Carthaginians 
must not be confounded with the father of had injuriously attacked. 
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a state, not only real misfortunes, but the very apprehension of 
them is productive of mischief. For when an enemy approaches ; 
though no irruption be yet made, the cattle are abandoned, agri- 
culture is neglected, and commerce stagnates. Thus all taxes, 
whether upon shipping, manufactures, or the fruits of the earth, 
necessarily cease ;^^ insomuch that the bare rumour of danger, 
the very apprehension of a war, often sinks the revenues of a 
whole year. What then may you suppose to be the situation, 
either of those who pay, or those who collect the public tributes, 
when they see themselves threatened with an invasion from two 
formidable monarchs ? when a single incursion of the enemy's 
cavalry may rifle at once the revenue of an entire year ? when 
the farmers of the taxes shall perceive,^^ that all the people 
employed under them, in the forests, in the fields, in seaports, 
and in garrisons, are exposed to imminent danger? Do you 
imagine it possible to enjoy the labour of all these, widiout 
preserving the labourers themselves, not only from the reaUty, 
but, as I said before, from the very dread of danger ? 

Vll. Nor ought you to overlook the last point I proposed to 
mention, in speaking of the nature of the war : I mean what 
regards the fortunes of many Roman citizens; to which, my 
countrymen, your wisdom ought to pay a particular regard. 
For the farmers of the revenue, men of worth and rank in the 
republic, have conveyed all their wealth and effects into that 
province ; and it is incumbent upon you, to bestow your utmost 
attention upon the preservation of their fortunes. For if we 
have ever considered the public tributes as the sinews of the state, 
sure that order of men who are employed in collecting them, may 
be justly looked upon as the cement and support of all the other 
orders. Besides, a number of active and industrious men of 

'' There were three kinds of tributes or of tax was what they called portorium, 

taxes, from which the Roman state drew which, except in a few minute circum- 

vefy ample revenues. The first was what stances, corresponded to our customs laid 

they called decimcB, or decuma, correspond- upon goods imported and exported, 

ing to our word tithes; these were exacted, *^ Tne word saliniSf here used, has oc- 

not only of all the Romans, but of all casioned great disputes amon^ commenta- 

the Roman allies, either within or without tors. Indeed we learn from Fliny, lib. xxxi. 

Italy, who farmed public lands : but it is c. 7. that taxes on the salt-pits of Rome 

to be observed, that these were for the were appointed by Ancus Martins. But 

most part only laid on com, wines, oils, this tribute, upon the expulsion of the 

and the smaller grains. The second was kings, was abolished by a decree of the 

whatthey called jcriptura, a word which, senate. And though it was afterwards 

I believe, cannot be rendered by any one renewed by Marcus Livius, the censor, 

word in our language. We know well called thence Salinator ; yet we* never 

enough, however, what idea the Romans read in any period of the Roman history, 

affixed to it, and in what sense they used it. of its being imposed upon Asia, or any 

They meant no more by it, than that other of the Roman provinces. Besides, 

branch of the revenue which was paid by Cicero here speaks of three kinds of 

those who enjoyed the privilege of forests tributes, but in no part of his works of 

and pasture-grounds belonging to the that arising from salt-pits. I am therefore 

public. This part of the revenue was inclined to think, that we ought to read 

probably called «mpfura, from the sum salictis, as we find it in many editions ; 

agreed upon with the masters of the and that Cicero has here in his eye the 

customs for the said privilege being en- pasture-grounds, which abounded with 

tered into a certain book. Tne third kind groves of willows. 
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other denominations, whose interest you ought to take care of 
in their absence, are some now trading in Asia, while others 
have laid out their money to a great extent in that province.^* 
Humanity therefore requires you, to protect the fortunes of 
such a multitude of citizens ; and prudence dictates, that the 
ruin of so many individuals cannot fail to affect the public pros- 
perity. For it will avail but little to recover by a victory, what 
the o£Bicers of the revenue may have lost; because such as 
enjoy the customs before, will be disabled from renewing the 
£Eurm, and others will avoid engaging through fear. Besides^ 
instructed by past misfortunes^ we ought sure to keep in mind, 
what the same province, and the same Mithridates^ taught us 
towards the beginning of the Asiatic war. For a number of 
citizens sustaining at that time great losses in Asia, we know 
that public credit was at a stand at Rome, from a general 
stoppage of payment. And indeed, where a multitude of indi- 
viduals in any state suffer an entire shipwreck of their fortunes, 
it is impossible but others must be involved in the same ca- 
lamity. Shield the commonwealth therefore from this danger, 
and give credit to a principle which experience must have taught 
you. The public credit at Rome, the circulation of money in 
the forum, is connected with, and dependent upon the revenues 
of Asia ; the loss of which must infallibly draw after it the 
ruin of the other. Judge, then, whether you ought not to 
bend all your cares to the vigorous prosecution of a war, in 
which the glory of your empire, the safety of your allies, the 
prindpal revenues of the state, and the properties of many 
illustrious citizens^ are connected with the defence of the 
republic. 

VIII. Having thus finished what X had to say concerning the 
nature of the war, it now remains that I speak of its greatness. 
And this much I will venture to affirm; that it is indeed a 
necessary and unavoidable war, yet not so considerable as to give 
cause of fear. My principal endeavour therefore, on this oc- 
casion, must be, that some particulars which deserve your utmost 
attention be not slightly overlooked, as scarce worthy of notice. 
And here, that every one may be sensible how disposed I am 
to allow all that praise to Lucullus, which is due to a brave 
citizen, a wise man, and a great general ; I readily own, that at 
his arrival, the numerous forces of Mithridates were provided 
with every thing necessary or convenient ; that Cyzicum,^^ the 

'^ Very many citizens had their for- Rome, (except the senatorian,) and espe- 

tunes lodged in the hands of the trading cially of the equestrian, of which there 

men, who, in tlie very nature of the thing, were many who were tithe-farmers, la* 

must suffer by the losses of these traders, bourers, masters of the customs, and col* 

Plutarch informs us, that in Asia there lectors of the pasturage and forest money, 

were a great number of farmers of the ^^ Cyzicum, one of the finest cities of 

public revenues and factors, who mi- Asia, was besieged by sea and land by 

serably harassed that province: and that Mithridates, with several machines of war, 

they consisted of all the several orders in and especially a wooden tower an hundred 
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noblest city of Asia, and the best affected to Rome, was in- 
vested and vi&orously pressed by the king in person, at the head 
of a formida!ole army; and that the courage, assiduity, and 
admirable conduct of Lucullus, freed it from the imminent 
danger to whidi it iiras exposed. I must add, that a strong and 
well appointed fleet, fitted out by Sertorius's Ueutenants^ who 
btunea.with desire to wreak their vengeance upon Italy, was 
by the same general defeated and sunk: that in numberless 
encounters besides, great bodies of the enemies' forces were 
overthrown : that Pontus, heretofore inaccesible to the Roman 
peojde, was exposed to the depredations of our legions: that 
Sinope and Amisus,^^ two cities of royal residence, adorned 
and jNTovided with all the means of defence, with many other 
towns of Pontus and Cappadocia, were taken in one march, and 
in one approach: that Mithridates himself, despoiled of his 
hereditary and paternal dominions, was forced to fly a suppUant 
to other kings and states : and that all these great actions were 
performed, without loss to our allies, or diminution of our 
revenues. This, I think, sufficiently speaks his praise : and I 
believe you will readily allow, Romans, that none of the op- 
posers of this law and measure, have so fully enlarged upon the 
merits of LucuUus from this place* 

IX. But now, perhaps, it will be asked, if these things are 
so, how can so difficult a war still remain ? Let us examine into 
this matter a little ; for die question is not without foundation. 
Know then^ Romans, that Mithridates fled firovi this kingdom, 
just as the famed Medea is said of old to have escaped out of the 
same Pontus : ^^ whom report feigns to have scattered the limbs of 
her murdered brother into those places through which her father 
was to pass, that the care of collecting them, and paternal grief, 
might stay the celerity of his pursuit. Thus Mithridates, to 
favour his flight, left in Pontus an immense collection of gold 
and silver, and other valuable and costly ornaments, whiph he 
had either inherited from his ancestors, or got by plundtr in 
the last Asiatic war, and treasured up in his own dominions. 

cubits high. But LucuUus having blocked about a hundred and thirty miles distant 

him up on all sides, and cut off his pro- from Sinope. LucuHus having made 

visions, he was obliged to raise the siege. himself master of this last, advanced 

'f Sinope is a city upon the Euxine sea, towards the other ; which being abandoned 

which at first stood out against the by the inhabitants, was soon taken. He 

Romans ; but being reduced to great suffered them however to return, and live 

extremities, the citizens set 6re to their according to their own laws, because th« 

larger vessels, and betook themselves to city was originally an Athenian colony, 

their gallies, the more conveniently to >^ Medea dying from her father JEetea, 

make their escape. But LucuUus having whom she had betrayed, by assisting 

at last mastered the city, restored it to its Jason to come at the golden fleece ; in 

former liberty ; because during the sie^e, order to retard his pursuit, cut her brother 

he fancied Antigonus appeared to him Absyrtus in pieces, and strewed his limbs 

in a dream : who, having formerly ac- in the way ; that the father's grief for the 

companied Hercules in his expedition loss of his son, and his conceni to gather 

a^nst the Amazons, chose this city for up his mangled remains, might employ 

himself. Amisus was a town in the con- him . so long as to afford her time to 

fines of Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, escape. 
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after the example of the poets, who write of your affairs, to 
suppress the mention of our calamity : a calamity so great, that 
it reached the ears of Lucullus, not by any messenger escaped 
from the battle, but by the reports of public rumour. In this 
scene of distress, and amidst the heavy losses of so destructive a 
war, L. Lucullus, who might in some measure, perhaps, have 
found a remedy for these evils, constrained by your orders, 
which, in imitation of former times, set bounds to the duration 
of his command, dismissed that part of the army which had 
completed its legal term of service, and delivered over the other 
to Glabrio. I designedly pass over many things ; leaving it to 
your own conjectures to inform you how important that war is 
like to prove, in which, after the defeat of your former army, you 
are still to oppose, under the auspices of a new commander, the 
confederacy of two powerful kings, the renewed hostiUties of re- 
sentful nations, and the entire forces of unsubdued countries. 

X. Methinks I have said enough to prove that this war is in 
its nature necessary, and by its importance dangerous. Let 
me now speak of the choice of a general fit to command in 
such a war, and have the charge of so great an undertaking. It 
were to be wished, Romans, that this state so abounded with 
men of courage and probity, as to make it a matter of difficulty 
to determine, to whom chiefly you should entrust the conduct 
of so important and dangerous a war. But as Pompey is uni- 
versally allowed, not only to surpass the generals of the present 
age, but even tiiose of antiquity, in military fame ; what reason 
can any man assign, why he should hesitate a moment in the 
present choice? To me four qualifications seem requisite to 
form a complete general ; a thorough knowledge of war, valour, 
authority^ and good fortune. But where is the man that pos- 
sesses, or ind^sd can be required to possess greater abilities in 
war, than Pompey? One that/rom a boy, and the exercises 
of the school, passed into his father's camp,^ and began the 
study of the military art, during the progress of a raging war, 
maintained by a furious enemy? who, before the period of 
childhood was elapsed, commenced a soldier under a great 
general ? ^^ who, in the very dawn of youth, was himself at the 
head of a mighty army i who has fought more pitched battles, 

desiring to engross the whole glory of the *^ Plutarch and Floras relate, that 

victory, gave Mithridates battle ; in which while he was only a private man, and not 

he was routed with the loss of twenty-four exceeding three and twenty years of age, 

imlitar^ tribunes, an hundred and fifty he levied an army in Picenum, and being 

centnnons, and nfnvavds of seven thousand joined by the whole body of the oobility, 

priirate men. entered Sylia*8 camp at the head of three 

^ Namely, Cn. Pompeius Strabo, who legions. In his march, he secured the 

wasCato's colleague in the consulship. He friendship of several states of Italy ; chaU 

Airv«d with great reputation, as proconsul lenged Scipio and Carbo. tHe generals of 

djring the Italic war, and was afterwards the opposite party, to an engagement ; and 

gtoeral of the array sent to act against upon his coming up to Sylla, was by him sa- 

^biftA : on which occasion his son, Pompey lifted imperator, and immediately after sent 

t«e<irreat, then bvtserenteenyearsold, serv- into Celtiberia, at the head of an army, 
ed under bin, as we learn from Plutarch. 
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than others have maintained personal disputes ; carried on more 
wars, than others have acquired by knowledge of reading ; re- 
duced more provinces, than others have aspired to even in 
thought ? whose youth was trained to the profession of arms^ 
not by precepts derived from others, but the highest offices of 
command ; not by personal mistakes in war, but a train of im- 
portant victories ; not by a series of campaigns, but a succession 
of triumphs ? In fine, what species of war can be named, in 
which the fortune of the republic has not given him an oppor- 
tunity of exercising himself? the civil, the African, the Trans- 
alpine, the servile, the naval, 22 together with that of Spain, 
in which such a multitude of our own citizens and warlike 
foreigners were concerned. So many and difierent wars, 
against such a variety of foes, not only carried on, but happily 
terminated by this one man, sufficiently proclaim, that there i» 
no part of military knowledge in which he is not an accom- 
plished master. 

XI. But where can I find expressions equal to the valour of 
Cneius Pompey ? What can any one deliver on this subject, 
either worthy of him, new to you, or unknown to the most 
distant nations ? For these, as common opinion would have it, 
are not the only virtues of a general ; industry in business, in- 
trepidity in dangers, vigour in action, promptness in execution, 
prudence in concerting : all which qualities appear with greater 
lustre in him, than in all the other generals we ever saw or 
heard of. Italy is a witness, which the victorious Sylla himself 
owned was delivered by his valour and timely succour. Sicily 
is a witness, which he extricated from the many dangers 
that surrounded her on every side, not by the terror of his 
arms, but by the promptitude of his counsels. Afirica is a 
witness, which overflowed with the blood of those very enemies 
that in numerous swarms laid waste her fields. Gaul is a 
witness, through which a way was laid open for our legions 
into Spain, by the slaughter of her armies. Spain is a witness, 
which has often beheld multitudes of our enemies overthrown 
and cut to pieces by this hero.^ Italy is again and repeatedly 

^ The orator here represents Pompey republic. Sicily was by his arrival freed 

as a man consummate in all the parts of from the devastations of Perpenna and 

war, as having had opportunities of ac- Carbo, who, after (quitting Italy, had taken 

quiring experience in every kind of it that possession of that island. Africa saw him 

can happen. He had acted in the civil victorious over Cn. Domitius, and Hiarba 

war between Marius and Sylla; in king of Numidia. Gaul had her troops 

the African, against Cn. Domitius ; in the cut in pieces, for opposing his march into 

Transalpine, against the Gauls; in the Spain. And Spain, abounding in warlike 

Spanish, against Sertorius ; in the servile, nations, headed by a general of distin- 

against Spartacius; and by sea, against guished reputation, was yet unable to 

the pirates. withstand this mighty conqueror. In short, 

^ We have here an enumeration of the all the nations of Asia, all the maritime 

different theatres on which Pompey had states along the coast of the Mediter- 

displayed his military virtues. Italy had raiiean, all the seas, gulfs, and havens, 

beheld him voHintarily raise an army, which had of late swarmed with pirates, 

to support the cause of Sylla and the were so many witnesses of his renown, and 
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a witness^ which, when oppressed with the cruel and formidable 
war of the gladiators, implored his assistance in his absence. 
The very rumour of his approach damped and broke the force 
of that war, and his rival extinguished and cut it up by the 
roots. At present all maritime states^ all foreign kingdoms 
and nations, the whole extent of the ocean, with the most 
distant bays and harbours on every coast, are so many 
witnesses of his merit. For what sea was of late years so well 
guarded as to be secure ? so retired as to escape the researches 
of our enemies? Where was the sailor, that, in venturing 
himself upon the ocean, did not hazard the loss either of life 
or liberty ; being obliged to traverse seas covered with pirates, 
or expose himself to the inclemency of the winter ? Who would 
ever have believed^ that a war so considerable, so shameful, so 
lasting, so various and widely diffused, could have either been 
finished in one year by all the generals of the commonwealth^ 
or by one general in the compass of a whole life? What 
province did you possess at that time uninfested by pirates? 
What branch of your revenue was safe? Which of your 
allies did your arms screen from insult? What state was 
protected by your fleets? How many isles were forsaken by 
their inhabitants? How many confederate cities were either 
abandoned through fear, or became the prey of merciless 
pirates ? 

XII. But why do I confine myself to the mention of remote 
transactions ? It was of old, it was, I say, the distinguishing 
character of the Roman people, to make war upon distant 
countries, and employ the forces of the empire, not in defence 
of their own habitations, but to guard the properties of their 
allies. Shall I take notice of the sea's being shut up to your 
allies, when the very armies of the republic durst not pass over 
to Brundusium, but in the dead of winter ? Shall I complain of 
the many prisoners made of foreign nations on their journey to 
Rome, when a ransom was paid even for the ambasadors of the 
Roman people ? Shall I mention how unsafe the ocean was to 
merchants, when the twelve lictors of your chief magistrate fell 
into the hands of pirates? 2* Why should I speak of Cnidus, 
Colophon, or Samos, with innumerable other stately cities taken 
by the Cdrsairs, when you know that your very harbours, those 
harbours whence you derive your strength and greatness, were 
forced to submit to their sway ? Have you forgot that the cele- 
brated port of Cajeta, when full of ships, was, in presence of a 
Roman praetor, plundered by pirates ? that the children of the 

ready to bear testimony to his victories by we learn, from the number twelve here 

sea and land. mentioned, that two prjetors were made 

** He here places the twelve axes, or prisoners on this occasion. These were 

badges of distinction of the prietor's office, Sextilius and Bilinus, who, as Plutarch 

for the praetors themselves. 'J'he praetors informs us, were seized, together with their 

had two axes carried before them in the badges and lictors, by the pirates, 
city, and six in their provinces. Hence 
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rerj man who had fonncrij foi^t them on that 
br diem carried off from Misenmn ? Need I deplore our hias 
at Ostia,^ so dEnhonoaraUe to the commonweahfa, when m 
fleet, commanded bj a Roman ccmsul, was taken and destroyed 
by pirates, ahnost within Tiew of Rome itself r Immortal gods ! 
could the incredible and astonishii^ yakmr of mie man, in so 
short a time, throw soch a histre on die state, that jon, who 
so lately saw a fleet of enemies in the month of the Tiber, hear 
not now of one pirate within the limits of the Mediterranean ? 
Nor must I forget with what despatch all this was executed, 
though you yourselres are no strangers to it. For what man, 
either urged by the calls of business, or prompted by a desiro 
of gain, could in so short a time Tisit so many coasts, and ac- 
complish so many voyi^es, as the fleet under the command of 
Pompey has done in tihe pursuits of war? Before the season 
for sailing was come, he touched at Sicily, visited the coast 
of Africa, and thence returning to Sardinia with his fleet, se- 
cured there three granaries of the republic with strong squadrons 
and garrisons. After this, having strengthened the two Spains 
and Cisalpine Gaul with troops and fle^s, and sent detach-^ 
ments to Illyricum, Achaia, and aU the states of Greece, he 
bent his course towards Italy ; where leaving powerful squadrons 
and garrisons behind him, to maintain the rqpose of the Adriatic 
and Tuscan seas, he, in forty-nine days after weighing from Brun- 
dusium, added all Cilicia to the Roman empire, and either took, 
destroyed, or forced to submit to his authority, all the pirates 
that had so long infested the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
The same genersd, when the Cretans sent ambassadors to him 
as far as Pamphylia, to implore his clemency, did not dis- 
courage their hopes of being admitted to a surrender, but 
ordered them to give hostages.^ Thus Pompey in the end of 
winter prepared for, in the beginning of spring entered upon, 
and towards the middle of summer finished this formidable war, 
which had continued so long, and was become so wide and 
universal, as to involve in its bosom all states and nations. 

XIII. Such is the divine and incredible valour of this general. 
But what are we to think of those other numberless and asto^ 
nishing virtues I mentioned before ? For ability in war is not 

** Ostia was a city built hy Ancus sarrendering themseWes to him, from 

Martius, at the mouth of the Tiber, So whom they expected amilder fate. Pompey, 

daring were the pirates, that they landed willing to deprive Metellus of the glory 6f 

at this town, and burnt and plundered the con<)uering Crete, sent Octayins, one of 

Roman vessel s: and, as if they entertained his lieutenants, wfth orders that he should 

no thou(^hts or returning, they remained withdraw from the island. Octavius ev6n 

there, with alf their booty, and the pri- went so far, as to aid the Cretans against 

soners that had escaped slaughter, as in a Metellus, whom nevertheless he forced to 

city belonging to themselves. submit, and punished them with great se- 

* The Cretans dreading lest if Metellus verity. Though this circumstance in reality 

made himselfmasterofthe island, he would reflects no great honour upon Pompey* 

put all the inhabitants to the sword, sent yet Cicero here artfully turns it to hit 

Ambassatlort to i'ompey, with a proflTer of praise. 
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the only qualification we are to look for in a great and con« 
summate general. Many other illustrious talents ou^ht to ac-* 
company and march in the train of this virtue. And firsts what 
spodess innocence is required in the character of a general 1 
What temperance in all circumstances of life ! What untainted 
honour ! What affability 1 What penetration ! What a fund of 
humanity ! Let us briefly examine how conspicuous all these 
qualities are in Pompey : for here, Romans^ we shall find them 
in the most exalted degree. But we can never so well know 
and comprehend them by considering them apart^ as when we 
judge of them in comparison with others. Is that man to be 
ranked among the number of great generals, in whose army 
commissions are bought and sold? Can he have high and 
honourable views for tibe interest of the state^ who employs the 
money furnished out of the treasury, towards the carrying on 
a war, either in bribing the magistrates to procure him some 
beneficial province, or in serving the mean purposes of usury 
at Rome? Your whispers, Romans, discover, tibat you know 
the persons chargeable with this reproach. For my part, I 
name nobody; nor can any one take offence, without pre*- 
viously owning himself guilty. But which of you is ignorant 
of the many cruel calamities occasioned by this avarice of ge«- 
nerals in all places where our armies come ? Call to mind &ie 
marches that have of late years been made by our generals in 
Italy, through towns and territories belonging to Roman citizens. 
You will thereby the more easily be enabled to form a judgment 
of what must have passed in foreign countries. I will even ven<- 
ture to affirm, that your enemies have suffered less by the arms 
of your troops, than your allies by fumishmg them winter- 
quarters. For that general can never restrain his soldiers, who 
is unable to restrain himself; nor be an impartial judge with 
regard to others^ who declines an impartial trial in his own case. 
Is it any wonder then that Pompey should be allowed so far to 
surpass other generals, when his march through Asia was con- 
ducted with such order and discipline, that not only the hands^ 
but the very footsteps of his numerous army, are said to have 
been without the least offence to the nations at peace with 
Rome ? And as to the moderation at present observed by his 
troops in their winter-quarters, every day's letters and talk bear 
witness to it. For so far is any one from being compelled to 
contribute to the maintenance of his soldiers, that even such as 
voluntarily offer are not permitted : in which we may behold 
the true spirit of our ancestors, who considered the houses of 
their friends and allies, not with an eye to the cravings of avarice, 
but as places of refuge against the severity of winter. 

XIY . But let us now consider this temperance in other respects. 
To what think you are we to attribute the incredible celerity 
and despatch of his voyages ? For sure neither the extraordinary 
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strength of the rowers, nor the matchless art of the pilots, nor 
the indulgent breath of new winds, wafted him so swiftly to 
the end of the earth. But those indirect aims that are wont to 
create so many obstacles to others, retarded not him in the pro- 
secution of his design. No avaricious views diverted him into 
the pursuit of plunder, no criminal passion seduced him into 
pleasure, the charms of a country provoked not his delight, the 
reputation of a city excited not his curiosity, nor could even 
labour itself soothe him into a desire of repose. In fine, he laid 
it down to himself as a law, not so much as to visit those paint- 
ings, statues, ^7 and other ornaments of the Greek cities, which 
the generals his predecessors thought they might carry off at 
pleasure. Accordingly all the people in those parts consider 
Pompey, not as a general sent from Rome, but as one descended 
from heaven : and they now at last begin to believe, that there 
were formerly among the Romans, men of this heroic modera- 
tion ; a tradition, which foreign nations have of late regarded as 
fabulous, and contrived to impose upon posterity. But now the 
lustre of our empire has spread itself over these countries: 
now they begin to be sensible, that it was not without reason 
their ancestors, while we had magistrates of such distinguished 
moderation, chose rather to be subject to the Roman people, 
than to command over others. Besides, he is so easy of access 
to those in a private station, and so ready to listen to the com- 
plaints of the injured, that though in dignity he surpasses the 
greatest princes, in gentleness he appears on a level with the 
lowest of the people. His prudence in council, his majestic and 
copious elocution, with that dignity of person which speaks him 
bom to command, have often been experienced by yourselves, 
Romans, in this very place. What are we to think of his good 
faith towards his allies, when his very enemies of all nations 
own it to be without stain ? Such too is his humanity, that it is 
hard to say, whether his foes more dread his valour in the field, 
or are charmed with his moderation after conquest. And shall it 
then admit of a doubt, whether the management of this im- 
portant war ought to be committed to a man, who seems by 
divine appointment sent into the world, to put an end to all the 
wars that harass the present age ? 

XV. And because authority is of eminent influence in the 
conduct of war, and the administration of military command ; 
sure no one can be ignorant, that this is a distinguishing part of 
our general's character. Every man will allow, that nothing is 

^ It was usual with the Roman com- For even the governors of provinces, 

manders, when they found any pictures thinking the^ might take the same liberty 

or statues of value in a conquered city, with the cities uader their command, 

to seize and send them to Rome. This rifled them of every thing valuable in this 

humour became at last so prevalent, that kind, without sparing them so much as 

it proved a plentiful source of oppression the statues of their gods, 
to the subjects of the commonwealth. 
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of greater consequence in war, than the opinion which both 
friends and foes entertain of your generals ; since it evidently 
appears, that in the greatest affairs, where love, hatred, fear, or 
contempt, are often of decisive influence, men are no less apt to 
be swayed by the reports of fame, than by principles founded on 
reason. Where then was there ever a name upon earth more 
renowned than his ? Who has yet equalled him in great actions ? 
And, to mention what properly constitutes authority, where is 
the man, of whose merit you have formed so high and advan- 
tageous a judgment }^^ Do you imagine there is in the world a 
coast so unfrequented, as not to have been reached by the fame 
of that day, when the whole people of Rome crowded into the 
forum, and all the temples whence it could be seen, demanded 
Pompey alone to command in a war, which regarded the com- 
mon interest of all nations ? Therefore, to say no more, nor be 
obliged to strengthen by examples taken from others, what I 
have affirmed of the prevalence of his authority in war ; let me 
have recourse to the same Pompey for instances of whatever is 
illustrious and great. The day he was named to the command 
of the piratical war, from the greatest dearth and scarcity of pro- 
visions ever known, the very credit of his name sunk their price 
so much, that they could scarce have been purchased lower in a 
year of peace and plenty. After the fatal loss sustained in Pon- 
tus, in the battle of which I a little before reminded you with 
reluctance; while our allies trembled; while our enemies grew 
in spirit and strength ; while the province was destitute of sufli- 
cient protection ; we must doubtless, Romans, have been dispos- 
sessed of all Asia, had not the fortune of Rome, in that pe- 
rilous conjuncture, providentially brought Pompey into those 
parts. His arrival stayed the triumph of Mithridates, exulting 
in the pride of victory, and put a stop to the march of Tigra- 
nes, who threatened to overrun Asia with a formidable army. 
And is it a question with any one, what he will effect by his 
courage, who effected so much by his authority ? Or with what 
ease will he protect your allies and revenues with an army^ 
whose very name and reputation secured them from insult ? 

XVI. But what clearly shews his high reputation with the 
enemies of the people of Rome is, that however remote and dis- 
tant, they nevertheless all in so short a time submitted to his 
authority. The Cretan ambassadors, though they had a Roman 
army and general in their island, came and sought out Pompey 
in the extremities of the empire, and made an offer of sur- 
rendering all their cities into his hands. Did not Mithridates 
himself send an ambassador into Spain to Pompey, who always 

^ The great 'expectations the Roman in their sending him when quaestor with 

people had formed of Pompey, and their proconsular authority against Sertorius ; 

disposition to favour and do him honour, and in their choosing him consul before he 

appeared in their decreeing him a triumph, had borne any other magistracy, 
while he was yet no more than a knight. 
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eonsidered him as one really invested with that character, — 
though those who took umbrage at the deputation's being 
addressed chiefly to him, chose rather to regard him as a spy ? 
From all these circumstances^ Romans, you may now form a 
judgment, how decisive this authority, confirmed by so many 
great actions since, and rendered conspicuous by your advan- 
tageous declarations in its favour, is like to prove with those 
foreign princes and states. It remains, that with all the caution 
and brevity befitting a man, who is to speak of the effects of 
the divine bounty, I say something of his good fortune; a 
blessing which no man can attach to his own person, yet every 
man may celebrate and record in another. And indeed I am 
inclined to believe, that offices of command, and the conduct of 
armies, were so often bestowed upon Maximus, Marcellus^ 
Scipio, Marius,^^ and other great generals, not only on account 
of their valour, but from the opinion entertained of their good 
fortune. For certainly in the case of some eminent heroes, 
there appears a happy destiny derived from Heaven, conducting 
them to the execution of all those wonders, to which they owe 
their greatness and renown. But with regard to the man whose 
good fortune I now celebrate, I shall use such moderation of 
speech, as without making him absolute master of events, will 
serve only to shew, that we have neither forgot his past, nor 
despair oi his future success. Thus shall my discourse savour 
neither of impiety, nor ingratitude. I shall not therefore, 
Romans, expatiate here on his great actions at home and 
abroad, by sea and land, with the unusual success that has 
attended them: — a success so great, that not only did his 
countrymen always concur with, his alUes perform, and his ene- 
mies submit to whatever he desired ; but even the winds and 
waves seem to have been obsequious to his will. Suffice it in 
few words to say, that no man was ever yet so presumptuous, 
as even silently to conceive a wish, that the immortal gods 
would crown him with so many and distinguished proofs of 
their favour, as they have bestowed upon Pompey. That these, 
O Romans, may ever adhere to, and be inseparable fix>m his 
person, you ought to pray and wish, as I am confident you do, 
as well on account of the public prosperity, as out of real regard 
to the man. As, therefore, this war is so necessary, that it can* 
not be avoided ; so important, that it must be managed with 
the utmost address : and as you may now commit it into the 

^ Fabius Maximus w^s dictator, and with proconsular authority. By his con.- 

five times consul. He is the same, who by quests in Africa he obliged Hannibal to 

his wise de1a3ra so effectually disconcerted quit Italy, and afterwards defeated him in 

Hannibal. Marcellus was nve times con- a pitched battle, which put an end to the 

sul, defeated the Gauls, forced the Insu- second Punic war. Marius vanquished 

brians to submit to the republic, routed Jugurtha, king of Numidia, totally cut to 

Hannibars army at Nola, and took Syra- pieces the Teutones and Cimbri, and was 

cuse by storm. Scipio Africanus, in his seven times raised to the consulship, 
twenty-fourth year, was sent into Spain 
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hands of a general, who to the most consummate knowledge 
in the art of war, joins eminent courage, an illustrious reputa- 
tion^ and unparalleled success; will he hesitate^ Romans, to 
employ so favourable an opportunity, presented and put into 

irour hands by the immortal gods for the preservation and en- 
argement of your empire ? 

XVII. Were Pompey at this time at Rome, in the station 
of a private citizen, he is yet the only person fit to be 
chosen for the management of so great a war. But now, 
when with other urgent advantages this powerful motive like-* 
wise concurs, that he is already upon the spot, that he is at 
the head of an army, that he can immediately join it to tlie 
forces now in those parts ; what wait we for ? Or why do we 
not, when the gods so clearly discover their pleasure, intrust 
likewise this royal war to the care of a man who has already 
terminated so many others with the highest advantage to the 
state? But Q. Catulus, a man of an illustrious character, a 
great lover of his country, and distinguished by the most emi- 
nent proofs of your regard ; and Q. Hortensius, conspicuous by 
all the advantages of honour, fortune, virtue, and genius, differ 
from my opinion. These, I own, are men whose sentiments 
have always had great weight with you, and doubtless very de- 
servedly : but on this occasion, though some of the best and 
bravest men in Rome be against me, yet, setting authority aside, 
I think we may come at the truth by reason and inquiry ; the 
rather, because my very adversaries agree to all I have advanced, 
that this war is necessary, and important, and that all the great 
qualities requisite for conducting it are to be found in Pompey. 
What then is the argument of Hortensius ? If all important 
affairs are to pass through the hands of one man, Pompey is 
doubtless the most deserving : but it were dangerous to trust 
so much power with one person.^® This position, refuted rather 
by facts than by reasoning, is now become quite stale. For 
you, Q. Hortensius, with that masterly and commanding elo- 
quence which is peculiar to you, spoke fully and forcibly against 
Aulus Gabinius, a brave tribune ^^^ both in the senate, when his 

'^ If we credit the relation of Plutarch, on Pompey; L. Trebellius, one of his 

Manilius's law imported, that the whole colleagues, iuterposed his negative, and 

province under the command of Lucullus, assured the senate he would sooner dio 

together with Bithynia, which had fallen than suiFer it to pass. As he still per- 

to Glabrio's lot, should be transferred to sisted in this resolution, Gabinius threat- 

Pompey: thnt he should have the sole ened to depose him by a vote of the tribes, 

management of the war against Mithri- Trebellius upon this absented himself, but 

dates and Tigranes: and that the fleet could not be prevailed on to withdraw bin 

and naval force he had commanded negative, till ne understood that seventeen 

against the pirates, with Phry^ia, Ly tribes had voted against him, and that the 

caonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the whole people were of the same mind, 

higher Colchis, Armenia, and the army The opposition ceasing, Gabinius*s law 

under Lucullus, should likewise be added passed, and Pompey was invested with the 

to his commission. command of the piratical war. Cicero 

'^ When Gabinius, the tribune of the here bestows upon Gabinius the epithet of 

people, preferred a law, conferring the fortisj because of the courage he mani- 

management of the war against the pirates fested in pushing his law, notwithstanding 

G 
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law for putting the war against the pirates into the hands of one 
general was brought before that assembly ; and from this place, 
when it was proposed to the consideration of the people. But 
tell me, in the name of all the gods! if your authority had 
availed more with the Roman people, than the consideration of 
their own safety and true interest, should we at this day have 
been in possession of so much glory, or really enjoyed the 
sovereignty of the universe ? For could we then be deemed to 
possess this sovereignty, when the ambassadors, praetors, and 
quaestors of the Roman people were liable to an ignominious 
captivity ? When we were deprived of all communication, 
either public or private, with our provinces ? When navigation 
was so totally at a stand, that we could transact no business 
beyond sea, whether it regarded the interest of the whole state, 
or the properties of particular persons ? 

XVIII. For was there ever a state — I speak not of the Athe- 
nians, who are said to have been once very powerful at sea ; 
nor of the Carthaginians, renowned for their fleets and naval 
strength; nor of the Rhodians, the glory of whose maritime 
expeditions has reached even our days — but was there, I say, 
ever a state so inconsiderable, an island so small, that could not 
of herself defend her own ports and territory, with some part at 
least of the maritime coast and region ? And yet, for a con- 
tinued train of years before the Gabinian law, the very people 
of Rome, whose reputation in sea-affairs has remained even to 
our days without stain, were not only divested of far the 
greatest part of their traffic, but even wounded in their dignity 
and naval dominion. We, whose ancestors vanquished king 
Antiochus and Perseus at sea, and came off victorious in all 
naval engagements with the Carthaginians, a nation thoroughly 
expert and practised in maritime affairs ; we, I say, were then 
nowhere a match for a band of pirates. We, too, who here- 
tofore not only guarded Italy from insults, but by the very 
reputation of our strength secured the quiet of our allies in all 
parts, however remote ; insomuch that the island of Delos, 
distant from Rome so far as the j^gean sea, the mart of all 
nations, abounding in wealth, small in circumference, unpro- 
tected by walls, yet had nothing to fear : even we, these very 
Romans, were then not only excluded from our provinces, the 
maritime parts of Italy, and our harbours on the sea-coast, but 
durst not so much as appear on the Appian Way.^^ And yet 
at that very time, the magistrates of the Roman people were 
not ashamed to mount this tribunal, adorned by their ancestors 

the opposition of the senate and his col- as we learn from Frontinus ; and was 

leagues. afterwards carried on as far as Bmndusium . 

^The Appian Way was so called from Cicero says here, that the Roman people 

^ppius Claudius, the censor, by whom it were deprived of it, because that part of it 

was made. It reached at first from Home which was next the sea was infested by 

to Capua, beginning at the P&rta CopenOf the pirates. 
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with naval spoils, and the beaks of ships taken from the 
enemy. 

XIX. The people of Rome were sensible, Q. Hortensius, 
that when you, and such as were in your way of thinking, 
delivered your sentiments upon the law then proposed, you did 
it with an honest intention. And yet, in an affair that regarded 
the common safety, they were more swayed by a sense of their 
own sufferings, than a respect for your authority. Therefore one 
law, one man, one year, not only delivered us from that state 
of wretchedness and infamy, but effectually proved to all nations 
and people, that we were at length become the real lords of the 
earth and sea. On this account I cannot forbear expressing a 
greater indignation at the affront offered to Gabinius, shall I say, 
or Pompey, or, as was really the case, to both, in refusing to let 
Pompey have Gabinius for his lieutenant-general, though he 
earnestly sought and desired it. Ought the general who 
demanded an agreeable lieutenant to assist him in so great a 
war, to have been refused; when other commanders, who 
marched out to plunder the provinces, and pillage our allies, 
carried with them what lieutenant-generals they pleased ? Or 
ought the man who proposed a law tending to secure the honour 
and safety of Rome and all nations, to have been excluded from 
sharing the glory of that general and army, whose destination was 
the fruit of his counsels, and effected at his personal peril? 
Could C. Falcidius, Q.Metellus, Q. Coelius Latiniensis, Cn. Len- 
tulus, all of whom I mention with respect, be one year tribunes of 
the people, and the next appointed lieutenant-generals ; and shall 
such a vigorous opposition be formed against Gabinius alone, 
who, in a war carried on in consequence of his law, and by an 
army and general of his appointment, ought, doubtless, to have 
the preference to all others ? But I hope the consuls will bring 
the affair before the senate : or if they shall decline it, or raise 
any difficulties, I here declare, that I myself will undertake the 
business ; nor shall the contradictory decree of any man, 
Romans, deter me, under your protection, from asserting your 
just rights and privileges ; nor shall I regard any thing but the 
interposition of the tribunes, which I hope will not, without re- 
peated consideration, be exerted upon this occasion, even by those 
who threaten us with it. And truly, in my opinion, Romans, 
Aulus Gabinius, the author of the maritime war, and all that 
Was then done, is the only person proper to act as an assistant 
to Pompey ; because the one, by your suffrages, devolved that 
war upon the other 5 and he on whom it was devolved, under- 
took and brought it to a period. 

XX. It now remains that I speak to the opinion and judg- 
ment of Q. Catulus, who having put the question, that if in all 
emergencies you placed your hopes on Pompey alone, to whom 
could you have recourse in case of any disaster befalling him ? 
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He reaped the genuine fruit of his own virtue and dignity, when 
with unanimous voice you called out, that, in such an event, 
he himself was the man on whom you would rest your hopes. 
And indeed he is a man of such a character, that no under- 
taking is so great or difficult, which he cannot direct by his 
counsels, support by his integrity, and terminate by his valour. 
But in the point now before us, I entirely differ from him; 
because the more uncertain and the shorter human life is, the 
more it behoves the commonwealth, while the gods indulge 
that favour, to avail herself of the virtues and talents of a great 
man. But it is dangerous to allow of innovations contrary to 
the customs and precedents of former ages. I shall not ob- 
serve here, that our ancestors, in peace always adhered to cus- 
tom, but during war yielded to necessity ; that they were ever 
ready to change their measures as new emergencies required an 
alteration of counsels : neither shall I take notice, that two very 
important wars, the Carthaginian and the Spanish, were finished 
by one general :^^ that two very powerful cities, Carthage and 
Numantia, which threatened to check the growth of our empire, 
were both destroyed by the same Scipio. I shall not mention 
the late example of C. Marius, upon whom you and your fa- 
thers thought it proper to rest your whole hopes of empire, and 
commit to his sole management the wars with Jugurtha, with 
the Teutones, and with the Oimbri.^* I shall only desire you 
to call to mind, how many things contrary to custom passed in 
the case of this very Pompey, with the hearty concurrence of 
Catulus, who now so strenuously opposes the granting him any 
new powers. 

XXI. For what could be more contrary to custom, than for 
a young man, without any public character, at a juncture dan- 
gerous to his country, to levy an army ? he did levy one. To 
command it in person ? he did command it. To conduct it 
with abiUty and success? he did with both. What could be 

. ^ This may be applied eitlieT to the an obstinate defence laid it entirely in 

elder or the younger Scipio. The first, ruins. 

after having completed the reduction of ^ It was in the war against Jugurtha 

Spain, passed over into Africa, where that Marius first signalized himself, and by 

having vanquished Hannibal, he put an his success so gained the confidence of the 

dnd to the second Punic war. The latter, Boman people, that they considered him 

known most commonly by th^ name of as their surest refuge in time of danger* 

Scipio iEmilianus, when he was suing for Accordingly, when the Cimbri had in 

the aedileship, and had not yet reached several battles defeated the armies of the 

^e consular age by ten years, was never^ republic, Marius was pitched upon as the 

theless elected consul, contrary to the only person capable to defend the state in 

iisual forms, and sent into Africa, where that extremity. He marched against them, 

he took and demolished Carthage. After- and overcame them in two battles, in which 

wards, 'the Roman armies having been heslew two hundred thousand of them, and 

several times shamefully defeated before took ninety thousand prisoners. Such as 

Numantia, insomuch that there appeared escaped the slaughter joined themselves to 

little hope of reducing the place; the the Teutones; but Marius proving no less 

people cast their eyes on Scipio, as the only successful against them, killed forty thou- 

general capable of repairing the disgrace sand, and made above sixty thousand 

the commonwealth had sustained. Ac- prisoners, 
cordingly he marched against it, and after 
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more unprecedented, than to commit the charge of an army 
and province to a mere youth, whose age fell far short of that 
usualJy required in a senator? to intrust him with the govern- 
ment of Sicily and Africa, and the conduct of the war in those 
parts? He behaved, notwithstanding, with singular integrity, 
wisdom, and courage; terminated the war in Africa with 
success ; and brought home his army victorious. Was there 
ever an instance of a Roman knight honoured with a triumph ? 
yet this sight the people of Rome not only beheld, but con- 
sidered as of all others the most desirable, and worthy their 
regard. Was it ever known, when we had two consuls of dis- 
tinguished valour and renown, that a Roman knight should be 
sent in place of one of them, to command in a great and for- 
midable war ? Yet he was sent : and when some at that time 
objected in the senate, that a private man ought not to be sent 
in place of a consul ; L. Philippus is reported to have said, that 
it was his opinion he should be sent, not in place of one, but of 
both the consuls.35 So well were all men persuaded of his 
capacity for the administration of public affairs, that though but 
a youth, he was intrusted with the functions of two consuls. 
What could be more extraordinary, than that the senate should 
for his sake dispense with the laws, and suffer him to be chosen 
consul, before he was of an age to exercise the lowest magis- 
tracy ? What could be more incredible, than that, while only a 
Roman knight, he should be a second time permitted to tri- 
umph by a decree of the senate }^^ All the novelties that have 

^ The two consuls at that time were granting triumphs. We may observe 

Lepidus and Catulus,men of considerable farther, that in consequence of this aboli- 

reputation both in politics and war. It tion of the power of the tribunes, Cicero 

could not therefore but redound much to says a little higher, that the senate, not 

the honour of Pompey, that in the opi- the people, dispensed with the laws in 

nionof so wise and able a senator as L. Phi- favour of Pompey, and permitted him to 

lippus, he was to be intrusted preferably sue for the consulship, before he was 

to two such consuls, with the conduct of qualified to hold any other magistracy, 

a dangerous and difficult war. For, by the Villian law, no man could be 

* Pompey, as we learn from this ora- consul, till he had arrived at the forty- 
tion of Cicero, was honoured with two second year of his age : and the Cornelian 
triumphs, while he was no more than a laws excluded from this office all who had 
Roman knight. In speaking of the first, not been queestors and prsetors. Now 
|ie makes no mention of the senate ; and Pompey, though in his tnirty-fifth year, 
only says ofthe people, that they expressed had enjoyed neither of these dignities, 
their joy by acclamations, and an universal This explains what the orator says, that he 
concourse. For Sylla, as dictator, taking was permitted to sue for the consulship. 
Upon himself the management of all affairs before he was qualified for holding any 
both public and private, granted Pompey, other magistracy. For there was a law 
whom he had sent with a command into subsisting, made, or, as some think, only 
Sicily, the honour of a triumph, without revived Dy Sylla, declaring all those in- 
consulting the senate, or receiving any ad- capable of standing candidates for any 
dress from the people. The second tri- other magistracy, who had not first dis- 
umph is said to have been in consequence charged the office of qusestor. Now 
of a decree of the senate, the people no Pompey had never been quiestor, and for 
way interposing in the affair. The reason that reason was only in the order of 
of this is, that Sylla having abolished the knights, not of senators: for by a law of 
tribunitial power, the administration of the Sylla the dictator, the quaestorship was the 
commonwealth was wholly in the hands first dignity that entitled to a place in the 
of the senate; insomuch that the people senate, 
had no part, either in making laws, or 
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happened among men^ since the first memory of time^ fall short 
of those that meet in the person of Pompey alone. And 
what is still more, all these numerous honours, new and ex- 
traordinary as they are, were conferred upon him by the advice 
of Q. Catulus, and other illustrious persons of the same dignity. 
XXII. It behoves them therefore to consider, whether it 
may not seem unjust and presumptuous, if after having been so 
warmly seconded by you in the design of promoting and ho- 
nouring Pompey, they should now oppose your judgment, and 
the authority of the Roman people, in favour of the same 
person; especially as you are armed with sufficient power to 
support your choice against all opposition ; having already, in 
spite of their endeavours to prevent it, singled out this man 
from amongst all your other generals, to command in the war 
with the pirates. If you did this rashly, and without due 
regard to the interests of your country, they have reason to in- 
terpose their authority, and endeavour to rectify your delibera- 
tions. But if you formed a truer judgment of what was advan- 
tageous to the state ; if, though opposed by them, you took the 
justest measures for securing the dignity of the empire, and the 
repose of the universe ; let these rulers of the senate at length 
acknowledge, that both they and others ought to submit to the 
authority of the whole body of the Roman people. But in this 
Asiatic war against two powerful kings, there is not only occa- 
sion for those military talents so conspicuous in Pompey, but 
for many other great and eminent virtues. It is difficult in 
Asia, Cilicia, Syria, and other nations so remote from Rome, 
for a general to behave in such a manner, as that he shall 
think of nothing but war and conquest. And even where 
modesty and temperance hold some under restraint, yet nobody 
beUeves it, so great is the number of the greedy and rapacious. 
It is indeed impossible to express, Romans, how odious we are 
become among foreign nations, on account of the iniquities and 
oppressions of those whom of late years we have sent to govern 
them. What temple in these lands have our magistrates left 
unprofaned? What city have they held sacred? What house 
has been free from their violations ? Pretences are sought to 
attack every wealthy and opulent place, whose plunder promises 
to gratify the avarice of our commanders. Willingly would I 
debate these matters with Q. Catulus and Q. Hortensius, men 
of eminent worth and dignity. For they are acquainted with the 
sufferings of our allies, see their distresses, and hear their com- 
plaints. Is it against the enemies of Rome, and in defence of 
your allies, tjiat you send an army ; or are you minded under 
this pretence to attack your friends and confederates ? Where 
is the state in all Asia, that can set bounds to the ambition and 
avarice, I will not say of a general, or his lieutenants, but of a 
single tribune of the army ? 
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XXIII. Supposing therefore you should have a general, who 
may appear capable of defeating the forces of these two powerful 
kings in a pitched battle : yet unless he is also one that can re* 
strain his hands, eyes, and thoughts from the riches of our allies, 
from their wives and children, from the ornaments of their cities 
and temples, and from the gold and treasures of their palaces, 
he is by no means fit to command in an Asiatic and a regal war. 
Is any state suffered to enjoy tranquillity, that is known to be 
rich? Or was ever any state rich, which your generals per- 
mitted to remain in tranquillity? The sea-coast, O Romans! 
demanded Pompey, not only on account of his military glory, 
but likewise for his known probity and moderation of mind. 
The Roman people observed, that the public money from year 
to year enriched only a few; and that all the advantage we 
gained by the empty name of a fleet was, an increase of infamy 
from repeated losses. Are those who oppose the conferring 
such an extensive command upon one person ignorant with 
what avaricious vieWs, through what a profusion of bribery, and 
on what infamous conditions our magistrates now repair to their 
provinces ? Insomuch that Pompey appears no less great by the 
contrast of their vices, than by the lustre of his own proper 
virtues. ITierefore hesitate no longer to commit all to the care 
of a man, who alone of late years has so far gained the con* 
fidence of your allies, that they rejoice to see him enter their 
cities at the head of an army. But if you think it likewise 
needful, Romans, that in a point so material your choice should 
be backed by authorities, I can name P. Servilius,37 a man 
eminently skilled in war, and great affairs : one whose exploits 
by sea and land have acquired him so much reputation, that in 
all military deliberations, no man's opinion ought to challenge 
greater regard. I can name C. Curio, so distinguished by your 
signal favours and his own great actions, so illustrious for his 
matchless abilities and prudence. I can name Cn. Lentulus, in 
whom you have always found a capacity and talents equal to 
the great honours you have conferred upon him. In fine, I can 
name C. Cassius, who, for integrity, probity, and firmness, ac- 
knowledges no superior. Thus you see how easily, by the au- 
thority of so many great men, we can put to silence those who 
oppose this law. 

XXIV. For all these reasons, C. M anilius, I here, in the first 
place, declare my entire approbation of your law,^® your pur- 

^ This Publius Servilius was sent to the ^ This law was very displeasing to the 
piratic war after Antony, and vanquished avowed patriots of those times ; not only 
the enemy with great slaughter. But not because they thought it an infringement of 
conteru with driving them from the seas, public liberty, that one man should en- 
he made himself master of Phaselis and gross all the military commissions of im- 
Olympus, two very strong cities, the chief portance, but because of the slight that 
repositories of their plundfer. He likewise was thereby put upon Lucullus ; whose 
subdued the Isauri in Cilicia, and thence great actions, and love to his country, 
obtained the surname of Isauricus. merited a very different return. 
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pose, and your opinion : in the next place I exhort you, with 
the assistance of the Roman people, to continue unshaken in 
this purpose, and to suffer no threats nor violence to daunt 
you. In fact, I have no reason to doubt of your courage and 
firmness : and as we are supported with a greater zeal and una- 
nimity, than was ever known in the like case before ; what 
ground have we, either to distrust the measure itself, or our 
success in the prosecution of it ? For my own part, whatever 
talents I enjoy from nature, or have acquired by application 
and study ; whatever influence I derive from the favours of the 
Roman people, and the praetorian dignity wherewith they have 
invested me ; whatever I can effect by my authority, fidelity, 
and perseverance ; I here promise and make it all over to you 
and my fellow-citizens, for the carrying of this point. I attest 
all the gods, particularly those who preside over this place and 
temple, and who see into the real designs of all concerned in 
the administration of public affairs, that I have not undertaken 
this part at the solicitations of any person whatever, nor with 
the view of ingratiating myself with Pompey, nor to procure, 
from any one^s greatness, a shelter against dangers, or an in- 
crease of honours : for as to dangers, I shall always easily repel 
them by my innocence, as it becomes every virtuous man to 
do : and in the pursuit of honours, I shall neither trust to one 
man's favour, nor solicit them firom this place, but endeavour 
to merit them by the same laborious course of life which I have 
hitherto followed with your approbation. Whatever therefore I 
have done in this cause, Romans, I here affirm was done with a 
view to the good of my country : and so far have I been from 
pursuing any private interest, that I am sensible I have drawn 
much hatred upon myself, partly secret, partly open, which I 
might have avoided, and by which you may profit. But clothed 
with this honourable office, and indebted as I am to your fa- 
vours, I consider it as my indispensable duty, to prefer your 
determinations, the dignity of the commonwealth, and the 
safety of our provinces and allies, to all partial and particular 
views of advantage. 
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ORATION III. 



FOR C. RABIRIUS.* 

Sect. I. Although it is not usual with me^ Romans, in the 
beginning of my pleading, to give an account of the reasons 
that induced me to undertake the defence of my client, because 
I have always considered my connections with my fellow-citi- 
zens as a sufficient plea for interesting myself in their affairs ; 
yet as the cause I am now engaged in regards the life, the re- 

Kutation, and the whole fortunes of C. Rabirius, I think it incum- 
ent upon me to lay before you the motives of my present con- 
duct ; because the same reasons that so powerfully induced me 
to undertake his defence, should no less forcibly urge you to 
acquit him. For as ancient friendship, the merit of the man, 
common humanity, and my constant practice through life, 
jointly called upon me to defend Rabirius ; so the safety of the 
state, my duty as consul, in fine, thq consulship itself, which to- 
gether with the public tranquillity has been intrusted to my 
care in conjimction with you, compelled me to engage zealously 
in his cause. For it is not any criminal imputation, any jea- 
lousy of his conduct, or blemish in his morals ; nor, in short, 
any old, just, and weighty resentment of his fellow-citizens, that 
have brought Rabirius into the present danger ; but the design 
of abolishing out of the commonwealth that sovereign preserva- 
tive of our majesty and empire, which has been handed down 
to us from age to age by our ancestors, that the authority of 
the senate, the power of the consuls, and the concurrence of 
the honest, might henceforth be of no effect against what 
threatened the utter ruin and subversion of the state. ^ Accord- 
ingly, it is with a view to overthrow all these bulwarks of the 

* Titus Attius Labienus, tribune of the from the Janiculum : and Labienus not 

people, impeached C. Rabirius of treason ; thinking fit to renew the prosecution, Ra- 

for having thirty^six years before slain birius escaped. 

Apuleius Saturninus, who had raised a ae- ^ Cicero means here that famous decree 

dition in the city, and was declared by the of the senate, by which, in times of public 

senate an enemy to the Roman state, danger, the consuls were enjoined to take 

Hortensius and Cicero, at that time consul, care that the commonwealth received no 

undertook his defence. The cause had detriment. For Saturninus having raised 

been already tried before the Decemviri, a sedition in the city, and the senate passed 

where Rabirius being condemned, appeal- the above decree, the consuls ordered the 

ed to the people in their comilia by centu- people to arm, and Rabirius, among the 

ries. It was on this occasion that Cicero rest, ioined them. Should he therefore 

made the following speech, great part of have been condemned on this account, no. 

which is lost. But the affair never came one would afterwards have dared to take 

to an issue. For the senate dreading the up arms in consequence of that decree, 

spirit of the people on this occasion. Me- which Cicero here calls the great bulwark 

tellus Celer contrived to dissolve the as- of the state, 
sembly, by taking away the military ensign 

H 
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public safety, that an attack is now made upon the old age, 
weakness, and helpless condition of a single man.^ If therefore 
it be the duty of a provident consul, when he sees the main 
pillars of the commonwealth shaken and almost overturned, to 
fly to the assistance of his country, to watch over the safety and 
fortunes of the people, to implore the protection of his fellow- 
citizens, and to look upon his own safety as but second to that 
of the state : it is no less incumbent upon brave and honest 
citizens, such as you have approved yourselves in all the exi- 
gencies of the commonwealth, to shut up every avenue of sedi- 
tion, to strengthen the defences of the state, to be persuaded 
that the whole executive power of the government resides in the 
consuls, and the whole deliberative in the senate, and to judge 
that whoever follows these maxims, is more worthy of praise 
and honour, than pains and penalties. The task therefore of 
defending Rabirius, falls principally to my share ; but the zeal 
and concern for his preservation ought to be in common to us 
both. 

II. Your sentiments upon this occasion ought to be, Romans, 
that within the memory of man, no cause more important in 
itself, more dangerous in its consequences, more wortiy of your 
attention in all its parts, was ever undertaken by a tribune of 
the commons, defended by a consul, or brought before an 
assembly of the Roman people. For the thing in question, 
dtizens, is no less, than that henceforward there be no standing 
council of the republic; no union of the honest, against the 
madness and presumption of the profligate; no refuge or 
shelter, in the extreme necessities of the commonwealth. 
Which being the case ; first of aU, as becomes me in so mighty 
a struggle for the safety, honour, and fortmies of every Roman, 
I implore the forgiveness and favour of the all-powerful and 
beneficent Jupiter, and of the other gods and goddesses, by 
whose aid and interposition, much more than by any human 
prudence and foresight, this government is upheld;^ and I re- 
quest that this day may prove a day of deliverance to Rabirius, 

* Rabirius mikst certainly have been before them in consequence of public ac- 

Tery old at this time : for the death of Sa- cusation, that they should be represented 

taminus happened thirty-six years before, as the greatest objects of compassion, 

and he was then a senator, to which ' It was an established practice, not only 

honour no one could be admitted before among the Greek orators, but also among 

the age of thirty. We are not therefore to the Roman, to invoke the gods in the be- 

imagine, when Cicero speaks of the weak ginning of their speeches. Cicero does it 

and helpless condition of Rabirius, that he with a peculiar grace here : because not a 

was utterly destitute of friends. He was a private cause, and the fortunes of a single 

man of quality and interest, had been long man ; but the prosperitv of thcT whole 

a member of the senate, and by the zeaJ Roman empire, for which the gods were 

with which Cicero» Horlensius, and the supposed more immediately interested, was 

whole body of the nobility espoused his at stake. Jupiter is so called, quasi juvans 

cause, appears to have been well sup- pater, and the epithets aptimtks^ tmasimus, 

ported. But it was a mark of respect were those by which he was ad ways ad- 

which an assembly of the Roman people dressed, 
always expected from those who appeared 
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and of preservation to my country. Next, I entreat aud con- 
jure you, Romans, whose power approaches the nearest to that 
of the immortal gods, since at the same time the life of C. Ra- 
birius^ the most innocent and unfortunate of mankind, and the 
safety of the commonwealth is committed to your care and suf- 
frages, that you will exert that compassion in behalf of the ac- 
cused, and that prudence for the preservation of your country, 
which is wont to be so conspicuous in your assembhes. And 
now, T. Labienus,* since you have checked my industry by the 
narrowness of the time, and contracted the usual space allotted 
for a defence to the short compass of half an hour, I shall 
comply with the terms you have thought fit to prescribe ; which 
it is highly unjust should come from an accuser, and dangerous 
to permit to the power of an enemy. For in this limitation of 
half an hour, though you have indeed left me the part of a 
pleader, you have taken from me that of a consul ; because the 
time is sufficient for making my defencce, but by no means for 
entering my complaint. Unless, perhaps, you imagine that I 
am to spend many words in answer to those profanations of 
temples and hallowed groves, wherewith you charge Rabirius. 
But touching this accusation you have said nothing, unless that 
C. Macer had objected it to him. And here 1 cannot but 
express my wonder, that you should remember the spiteful re- 
proaches of Macer, an enemy, and forget the equitable decision 
of the judges who were upon oath. 

III. Must I enlarge on the charge of embezzlement, and 
burning the register?^ A charge of which C. Curtius, a near 
relation of Rabirius, was most honourably acquitted by an au- 
thentic judgment, in consideration of his virtue and innocence : 
for as to Rabirius himself, he not only was never questioned on 
this article, but never so much as incurred the sUghtest suspi- 
cion of guilt. Must I answer particularly with regard to his 
sister's son,^ whom you pretend he killed, that the necessity 
of attending the funeral of a relation might furnish a plea for 

* This is the same Labicnuswho after, true author was not known : butQ.Sosius, 

wards served with so much reputation some time after, confessed nimself guilty, 

under Caesar in Gaul. He was tnbune of ^ C. Curtius, brother-in-law to Rabirius, 

the people the same year that Cicero was was accused of embezzlement. During 

consul. The orator here complains, that the course of the trial, his son died ; upon 

so little time was granted him by the which he petitioned for a respite of judg- 

tribune for answering the charge brought ment, that he might have time to attend 

against his client ; for he was confined to the funeral of his son. But such was the 

the short space of half an hour, whereas it violence of the times, and the malice of 

was usual to allow two hours for the accu- Kabirius's prosecutors, that they pretended 

sation,andthreefor the defence. But from he had murdered his nephew, with no 

this it would appear, as Minutius observes, other view than to procure a short delay 

that in cases of treason, the person who for his brother-in-law. But,' as Cicero very 

brought the impeachment had a right to well observes here, it was not likely he 

prescribe the length of time allowed to the would incur so much guilt only to gain 

accused for making his defence. two days : nor could it be supposed his 

^ The place where the register and pub- sister's husband was dearer to nim than 

lie acts were kept. When this crime his sister's son. 
therefore was objected to Rabirius, the 
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utting off the trial ? For what can be more probable, than that 
is sister's husband was dearer to him than his sister's son ? 
And that too in such a degree, that the one was cruelly de- 
prived of life, to procure a delay of the other's trial for only two 
days ? Am I to enlarge upon tne slaves detained in defiance of 
the Fabian law, or the Roman citizens scourged and put to 
death contrary to the Porcian law?"^ When the whole country 
of ApuUa, witib all the states bordering upon Campania, testify so 
distinguished a regard for Rabirius, that not only particular men, 
but whole regions and communities, to a farther extent than the 
name and limits of neighbourhood require, flock together to 
ward off the danger that threatens him. Why should I enter- 
tain you with a long discourse, in relation to what is contained 
in the act of amercement, that he spared neither his own 
chastity, nor that of others?^ Nay, I am indeed inclined to 
think, that Labienus has restricted me to the space of half an 
hour, that I may not enlarge too much upon the subject of 
chastity. With respect to those points, therefore, that require 
the exactness of a pleader, he thought this half hour rather too 
long : but as to that other part of the charge, which concerns 
the death of Satuminus, and which demands not so much the 
genius of an orator, as the authority and protection of a consul, 
he designed the half hour as too short and confined. For as to 
tlie forms of proceeding against treason, which I am reproached 
with having aboUshed, that accusation lies against me, and not 
against Rabirius.^ And indeed, I heartily wish, Romans, that I 
had been either the first, or the only one, who aboUshed this 
out of the commonwealth ; and that I could claim as my sole 
and pecuUar glory, what he thinks proper to charge me with as 
a crime. For what is there I should rather desire, than during 
my consulship to have banished an executioner firom the forum, 
and removed a cross out of the field of Mars ? But the merit 
of this belongs, in the first place, to our ancestors ; who, upon 
the expulsion of the kings, would suffer no traces of royal 
cruelty to remain among a firee people : and, in the next, to the 
wise counsels of many brave citizens, whose aim was, not to 

^ The Fabian law provided, that oo summoned the party to appear before the 

person against the will, and without the people on a certain day : he then accused 

knowledge of the master, should conceal him three times : afterwards, as it was 

the slave of another man. or put him in termed, irrogabat muliam ; that is, he peti- 

irons, or artfully entice him away ; the tioned the people to confiscate a certain 

Porcian law was enacted by M. Porcius part of his estate. 

Cato, tribune of the people in the consul- * In what respect could Cicero be 

ship of Valerius and Apuleius. By it no charged with having abolished the usual 

magistrate was permitted to beat a Koman forms of proceeding in cases of treason? 

citizen with rods, or put him to death ; Not by any law that he had procured to 

whereas it had been the practice before, be enacted, but by prevailing to have 

to strip the party quite naked, thrust his RalMrius tried in the comitia by centuries, 

neck between the two prongs of a fork, and exercising his eloquence and interest 

and scourge him to death. to get the sentence of the Duumviri 

* The method of proceeding in cases of reversed, 
amercement was this: — The v»agistrate 
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infest public liberty by the terror of severe punishments, but to 
secure it by the discipline of mild and wholesome laws. 

IV. Which, then, Labienus, is the more popular man of the 
two ? you, who in an assembly of the Roman people awe 
citizens with the terror of an executioner and chains ; who in 
the Campus Martius, on a consecrated spot, and during the 
comitia by centuries, order a cross to be erected for the punish- 
ment of Roman citizens ? or I, who will not suffer an assembly 
to be polluted by the presence of an executioner ? who order 
the Roman forum to be cleared of all traces of so impious a 
profanation ? who contend for the purity of our assemblies, the 
sanctity of the field of Mars, that the bodies of Roman citizens 
remain inviolate, and their liberties be preserved from in- 
fringement ? A tribune is chosen to be protector of the people^ 
the guardian and defender of their rights and liberties. The 
Porcian law forbids stripes to be inflicted on the bodies of 
Roman citizens : this merciful tribune restores the use of the 
scourge. The Porcian law rescued citizens from the hands of 
the lictors : the popular Labienus delivers them over to the 
executioner. Caius Gracchus passed a law, that no Roman 
should be capitally tried without your concurrence : this guardian 
of the people's rights compelled the Duumviri,^*^ not only to try 
capitally, but to condemn unheard a Roman citizen, without 
applying for your consent. Dare you, after this, mention to me 
the Porcian law, the name of Caius Gracchus, the liberty of 
your fellow-citizens, or the example of any eminent patriot ? 
You, I say, who not only by unprecedented punishments, but 
by expressions of imusiml barbarity, have attempted to violate 
the liberties of this people, the mildness of their laws, and the 
established constitutions of their government. Go, lictor, bind 
his hands, are the words that delight your popular and compaah 
sionate ear : words not only repugnant to liberty, and the cle- 
mency of the present administration, but such as were not 
known even to Romulus or Numa Pompilius, and suit only the 
imperious times of Tarquin, the haughtiest and most merciless 
of tyrants : yet these, like a mild and popular magistrate, you 
repeat with rapture,^^ Cover his head^ nail him to the accursed 

*<* The Duumviri, as we learn from are often in Roman authors styled carmtna. 

Suetonius, in his Life of Csesar, were first Thus Livy, in his first book, speaking of 

created by Tullius Hostilius, fourth king this very law, says. Lex horrendi carminU 

of Rome, upon occasion of Horatius's erat. Duumviri Perduellionem judicent : 

murdering his sister; but with the liberty si a Duumviris provocarit, pravocatione 

of appealing to the people. Rabirius^ certato : $i vincentf caput obnubito, arbori 

cause had been first tried at this tribunal, infelici recte suspendito : verberatovel intra 

Cssar was at that time one of the Duum- Vomerium, vel extra Pomerium. The form 

viri, and appeared so eager to condemn the of this dreadful law was as follows : " Let 

old man, that, as we are told by the histo- the Duumviri iudge in matters of treason : 

rians of those times, nothing did him greater If an appeal shall be made to the people, 

service with the people, than the visible let the cause be tried again before them : 

partiality of his judge. If the party shall be cast, let his head be 

** He means here the form of words in bound up, let him be hung on the fatal 

which the law was conceived. For laws, tree : but first let him be whipped either 

and the decisions given by the magistrates, within or without the Pomerium." 
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tree: words, Romans, that in this state have not only been 
long ago buried under thfe ruins of antiquity, but even dis- 
sipated by the rays of liberty. 

V. Had this proceeding been popular, had it been in any re- 
spect consistent with equity and justice, Caius Gracchus would 
never have abolished it. Could the death of an uncle grieve 
you more, than that of a brother did Caius GraccEus ? Was you 
more afflicted for the death of an uncle you never saw, than he 
for the loss of a brother with whom he lived in the strictest 
union ? Will you revenge the death of such a man as your imcle, 
as he would have done that of his brother^ had he been disposed 
to act upon your principles ? Was* that uncle of yours, Labienus, 
whoever we suppose him to be, equally dear to and regretted 
by the Roman people, as was Tiberius Gracchus ? Do you pre- 
tend to vie with Caius Gracchus in piety ? in courage ? in pru- 
dence ? in interest ? in authority ? in eloquence ? quaUties, which 
even supposing them to have been but moderate in him, yet 
compared with yours, must appear eminent. But as in all these 
respects Caius Gracchus was the first man of his age, at how 
vast a distance ought you to place yourself behind him ? And 
yet Gracchus would sooner a thousand times have died the 
cruelest of deaths, than suffered an executioner to be present 
in an assembly where he presided : one so odious to this state, 
that the laws of the censors have not only banished him the 
forum, but adjudged him unworthy of the common benefits of 
light, air, and the shelter of a roof within the city. Dare he 
assume the name of a popular magistrate, or brand me as an 
enemy to your interests ; when he is searching for the most ri- 
gorous precedents for punishing and passing sentences, not in 
the records of the present or former age, but in the remote 
annals of antiquity, and the distant registers of our kings ;^2 while 
I employ all my interest and abilities, all my words and actions, 
to oppose and resist the encroachments of cruelty ? Unless per- 
haps you are disposed to choose a lot, which slaves themselves 
could never be brought to endure, unless supported by the 
prospect of liberty. Wretched is the ignominy of public trials; 
wretched the confiscation of estates ; wretched the punishment 
of exile : yet in that whole train of suffering, some footsteps of 
liberty still remain. Nay, where death itself is proposed as a 
punishment, we are at least permitted to die firee. But an execu- 
tioner ; the muffling up of the head ; the dreadful name of the 
cross; may all these not only never reach the body, but be 
strangers to the thoughts, eyes, and ears of Roman citizens. 
For, to say nothing of the presence and feeling of these calami- 

" The Romans, from the very beginning referring every event to its proper year, 

of their state, took care to record all public were termed annals. We learn too from 

transactions ; appointing the high-priest Livy, book i. that the Roman kings wrote 

to write down yearly every thing that hap- commentaries of what passed during their 

pened worthy of notice. These records, respective reigns. 
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ties, the dread, the expectation, in fine, the very mention of 
them, is unworthy a Roman citizen, and a man nursed in the 
bosom of liberty. Shall the humanity of a master, by one 
manimiitting blow, deliver our slaves from the terror of all these 
punishments ! ^^ And shall neither our great actions, a life spent 
in the service of our country, nor the honours to which we have 
been promoted, exempt us from the scourge, from the axe, or 
from the infamy of the cross ? I therefore confess, proclaim, and 
publicly avow, Labienus, that you was defeated in that cruel, 
malicious, and not popular, but tyrannical purpose, by my au- 
thority, credit, and firmness. But though in this proceeding 
you ran counter to all the precedents of former times ; all the 
established laws of the state ; the standing authority of the se- 
nate ; the awful ceremonies of religion ; and the sacred consti- 
tutions of the augurs : yet shall you hear nothing from me on 
this head, because of the short time to which I am restricted. 
These points may be resumed at a more convenient season. At 
present I shall confine myself to the crime of Saturninus, and 
the death of your most illustrious uncle. 

VI. You accuse C. Rabirius of having slain L. Saturninus i 
and C Rabirius, bv the testimony of many witnesses, and the 
copious defence of Hortensius, has already proved that charge 
to be false. For my part, was I to choose in this matter, I 
would own, take with, and avow the crime. Would to heaven 
I was at liberty to confess, that L. Saturninus, the enemy of the 
Roman people, was killed by the hand of C. Rabirius. That 
clamour disturbs me not, but rather furnishes matter of con- 
solation, as it appears to be no more than the faint effort of a 
small part of the assembly. ^* The body of the Roman people, 
who are silent, would never have made me consul, had they 
thought me capable of being disturbed by so feeble an insult. 
How the noise sinks ! Drop these vain efforts, which serve only 
to betray your folly, and the inferiority of your numbers. I re- 
peat it again : could I do it consistently with truth, or were I 
at liberty to make such a declaration, I would gladly confess, 

'3 This alludes to the ceremony of ^* The clamour raised upon this oc- 

manuroission, which was thus performed, casion demonstrates that the people were 

The slave was brought before the consul, in some measure offended with Cicero, 

and in after-times before the prsetor, by for calling Saturninus the enemy of the 

his master, who, laying his hand upon his Roman people. It was usual in public 

servant's head, said to the praetor, Hunc assemblies, where any part of the ma- 

hominem liberum esse volo; e manu emittere, gistrate's speech was particularly grateful 

Then the praetor, laying a rod upon his to those present, to receive it with accla- 

head, called vindicta, said, Dico eum li- mations ; and where, on the contrary, it 

berum esse more Quiritum. After this, the displeased, to signify their dislike by con- 

lictor taking the rod out of the praetor's fused murmurs and a tumultuous clamour, 

hand, struck the servant several blows on Thus, Agrar. 3. video quosdam^ Quirites, 

the head, face, and back ; and nothing strepitu significare nescio quid, Cicero, 

now remained but pi/eo donari, to receive however, affects to despise the present cla- 

a cap in token of liberty, and to have his mour, as the faint effort of a small part of 

name entered in the common roll of the assembly, which he advises them to 

freemen, with the reason of his obtaining drop, since it betrays only their folly, and* 

that favour. the inferiority of their numbers. 
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that L. Sataminus was killed by the hand of G. Rabirius : nay, 
I would even proclaim and boast of it, as an action that merited 
rewards. But as there is no room for this, I will confess what 
indeed redounds less to his glory, but does not less answer the 
purpose of your accusation. I confess that C. Rabirius took up 
arms with intent to kill Satuminus. What ampler confession 
would you have, Labienus ? What heavier charge against 
Rabirius ? Unless perhaps you think there is a di£ference be- 
tween killing a man, and taking up arms witii intent to kill him. 
If it was a crime to kill Satuminus, it could not be but criminal 
to take up arms against him ; but if you allow the lawfulness 
of taking up arms, you must also allow that it was lawful to kill 
him. 

yil. A decree passed in the senate,^^ that the consuls C. 
Marius and L.Valerius should require the assistance of such of 
the tribunes of the people and praetors, as they thought proper, 
and take care that the empire and majesty of the people of 
Rome was preserved inviolate. They call to their aid idl the 
tribunes except Satuminus, all the praetors except Glaucia; 
and pubUshed an edict, that every citizen who wished well to 
hb country, should take up arms and follow them. All obey 
the summons; arms are distributed to the people, from the 
pubUc magazines and arsenals, by order of C. Marius the 
consul. And here, not to mention other particulars, let me put 
the question to you, Labienus ; when on one side Satuminus 
had seized the capitol with an armed force, and was joined by 
C. Glaucia, C. Sai^eius, and that Gracchus who had been drawn 
from irons and a gaol;^^ I will add, since you will have it so^ 
Q. Labienus, your uncle : and on the other appeared in the 
forum C. Marius and L.Yalerius Flaccus, the consuls ; behind 
them the whole body of the senate, that senate you were wont 
so much to extol, the better to detract from the authority of the 

'^ The decree here mentioned was that Hum qui $e T, Gracchi filium simulabat, 
famous one, by which the consuls were . tribunatumque adversus Ugtt cum L. Satur^ 

enjoined to take care that the common- nino petebat, a C, Mario sextum, consu- 

wealth received no detriment. This never latum gerente in publicam ciLStodiam duc' 

passedbut in times ofimminent danger, and turn populus claustris carceris convulsis, 

was understood to invest the consuls with raptum humeris suis, per summam ani-' 

absolute authority. Cicero, therefore, by marum alacritatem portavit. " L. Cqni- 

observing that Rabirius took up arms in tins, who pretended to be the son of Ti- 

consequence of this decree, justifies him berius Gracchus, and stood for the tribune- 

from the charge of treason ; as it thence ship against all law with C. Satuminus ; 

appeared, thatlie acted in obedience to a being committed to public prison in the 

lawful authority. The tribunes used their sixth consulship of C. Marius, was set at 

utmost endeavours to divest the senate of liberty by the people, who broke open the 

this power, as it was frequently employed bars of the prison, snatched him up upon 

to check their own ambitious designs ; but their shoulders, and carried him off with 

as their succeeding in the attempt would the greatest ecstacy of joy." Nay, so dear 

have drawn after it the ruin of the public was the name of Tiberius Gracchus to the 

liberty, they never failed of being vigor- peo]>le of Rome, that they actually raised 

ously opposed by all the true lovers of this impostor to the tribuneship. He wa 

their country. driven along with Satuminus into the 

*' This was one L. Equitius, who pre- capitol ; but, as we learn from Appian, 

tended to be the son of Gracchus, vale- was not killed there, 
rius Maximus, lib. ix. c. 7. says, L. Equi^ 
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present senate, which you endeavour to render odious : when 
the Equestrian order, too, the same that flourished in the time of 
our fathers, an age that allowed them so large a share in the 
administration of affairs, and devolved upon them the whole 
weight of public judgments : immortal gods, what a body of 
Roman knights ! in fine, when men of all ranks, who considered 
their own safety as connected with that of the state, had taken 
up arms ; what was C. Rabirius in such a case to do ? Tell me 
then, I say, Labienus ; when the consuls, in consequence of a 
decree of the senate, had ordered the people to arms : when 
M. -ffimilius,^^ prince of the senate, appeared armed in the 
place of assembly, and though scarcely able to walk, much less to 
pursue, yet thought his gouty feet would at least hinder his flying : 
when Q. Scsevola, spent with age, diseased, lame, feeble, and 
crippled in all his limbs, leaning on a spear, discovered at once 
the firmness of his soul, and the weakness of his body : when 
L. Metellus, Ser. Galba, C. Serranus, P. Rutilius, C. Fimbria, 
Q. Catulus, and all the consular senators of that time, took up 
arms for the common safety : when all the praetors, all the no- 
bilit)^, and the whole youth of the city ran to join them. On. and 
L. Domitius, L. Crassus, Q. Mucins, C. Claudius, M. Dru- 
sus : when all the Octavii, Metelli, Julii, Cassii, Catos, Pom- 
peys: when L. Philippus, L. Scipio, M. Lepidus, D. Brutus, 
and P. Servilius himself, the general under whom you, Labie- 
nus, first began the trade of war : when Q. Catulus, who was 
then but very young : when C. Curio ; in short, when all the 
most eminent of the city flocked to the consuls : what, I say, 
did it then become C. Rabirius to do ? Was he to lurk and shut 
himself up in private, covering his cowardice with darkness 
and behind walls ; or repair to the capitol, and there associate 
himself with your uncle and his followers, whom the infamy of 
their lives drove to seek shelter in death ; or join Marius, 
Scaurus, Catulus, Metellus, Scsevola, in short, all the honest 

Earty, sharing with them not only in the means of preservation, 
ut also in the hazard of resistance ? 
VIIL And here let me ask you, Labienus, how would you 
have behaved at such a time, and in such a juncture ? When 
a motive of cowardice prompted you to skulk and fly 5 when 
the profligate fury of Saturninus invited you to the capitol; 
when, in fine, the consuls called you to arm in defence of liberty 
and your country ; whose authority, whose voice, whose party, 
whose command, would have then weighed most with you? 

*7 M. ^-Emilius Scanrus was by birth a saw a sedition raised in the city by Satur- 

patrician, but of a family which poverty ninus, he exhorted Marius, then consul for 

had reduced very much. He raised him- the sixth time, to undertake the cause of 

self to the first honours of the state by his the commonwealth ; and though in an 

eloquence and personal merit. Cicero extreme old age, appeared armed, and 

msikes frequent mention of him in his leaning on his spear, before the door of the 

writings, and celebrates particularly bis senate-house, 
steadiness and solid judgment. When he 

I 
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My uncle, you will say, was with Satuminus. Right : but with 
whom was your father ? Your friends, too, the Roman knights, 
the whole prefecture, the neighbouring regions, with all the 
country of Kcenum, did they follow the fury of the tribune, or 
the authority of the consul ? This I will venture to affirm, that 
no man ever yet confessed of himself, what you scruple not to 
own publicly of your uncle. No one, I say, has been found so 
profligate, so lost to all sense of shame, so destitute not only of 
all honesty, but even of the appearance of honesty, as to confess 
his having been in the capitol with Satuminus. But your 
uncle was. It is allowed ; and that too without any constraint 
from domestic misfortunes, or the desperate state of his affairs. 
We shall allow that his regard for Satuminus induced him to 
prefer friendship to the love of his country. But was Rabirius 
therefore to abandon the commonwealth ? to refuse appearing 
in arms with the honest party ? to disobey the call and com- 
mand of the consul ? It is evident he had only one of three 
things to choose : either to join Satuminus, associate with the 
honest party, or keep himself concealed. But to lie concealed 
was worse than the vilest death; to jom Satuminus would 
have been the height of impiety and madness ; virtue, honour, 
and a regard for his country, constrained him to follow the 
party of the consuls. And do you then object it to Rabirius 
as a crime, that he sided with those whom it would have been 
the utmost madness to oppose, and in the highest degree in- 
famous to abandon ? 

IX. But C. Decianus, whom you so often mention, was con- 
demned for presuming to complain of the death of Satuminus 
in an assembly of the Roman people; though at the very 
time, with the highest satisfaction of all good men, he was ac- 
cusing P. Furius, a man branded with every mark of infamy : 
and Sextus Titius, for having a picture of him in his house, 
met with the same fate.^^ The Roman knights by that judg- 
ment declared, that he was a bad citizen, and unworthy of the 
title, who honoured the memory of a sc^ditious and rebellious 
tribune by having his picture, or endeavoured to raise the pity 
and regret of the thoughtless multitude, or discovered an in- 
clination to imitate so proffigate an example. I cannot there- 
fore but wonder, Labienus, where you have procured that {nc- 
ture ; for after the condemnation of Sextus Titius no man dared 
to have one of them in his possession. But if you had ever 

** Cicero here intimates, that Labienus Cicero characteriies him, though other- 
wis more justly chargeable with treason wise innocent, and extremely popular by 
tkai^ Rabirius; and adds proofis to sup-^ reason of the Agrarian law, was never- 
port the assertion. For Decianus wms theless condemned Ua having a picture of 
condemned for only bemoaning the fate Satuniinus in his house. What therefore 
of Satuminus, though he was at that time might not Lalnenus expect, who had ven- 
•ngaged in a prosecution extremely grate- tnred to expose his picture in a public 
fulto all good men. And Sextus litius, assembly of the people, 
a man of eloquence and penetration, as 
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heard of his fate, or been old enough to know the merits of that 
cause, you would never sure have produced in the rostra, and 
before an assembly of the Roman people, a picture that proved 
so fatal to Septus Titius ; nor hazarded yourself among those 
rocks where he perished, and where C. Decianus suffered a 
shipwreck of all his fortunes. But in all this you err through 
imprudence, having undertaken a cause too old for your me- 
mory, and that was dead before you was born ; a cause, which 
though you now arraign, you would doubtless have embraced 
yourself, had you been old enough. Have you considered, in 
the first place, how many great and illustrious citizens you 
accuse, after their death, of the most consummate wickedness } 
Have you reflected upon the number of those now living, 
whom by this accusation you bring into capital danger ? For if 
C. Rabirius has incurred the guilt of treason, by taking up 
arms against L. Satuminus, his tender age at that time will yet 
in some measure plead his excuse : but how shall we be able to 
defend the memory of Q. Catulus, the father of him now pre- 
sent, a man of consummate wisdom, distinguished virtue, and 
singular humanity ; how that of the grave, judicious, and pru- 
dent M. Scaurus ; of the two Mucii, L. Crassus, and M. An- 
tony, who then lay encamped without the city; men of the 
first reputation in this state for genius and abilities; and of 
many others of equal merit and dignity, the guardians and 
protectors of this commonwealth ? What shall we say of those 
honourable and worthy Roman knights, who jointly with the 
senate stood up for the common safety ? what of the qucestors, 
tribunes, and citizens of all ranks who took up arms for the 
public liberty ? 

X. But why do I speak of those who obeyed the order of 
the consuls ? What will become of the reputation of the consuls 
themselves ? Shall we brand with the itnputation of a monstrous 
wickedness and parricide, the name and memory of L. Flaccus, 
who in the service of his country, ^ in the exercise of public 
offices, in the priesthood, and in the ceremonies of religion over 
which he presided, always approved l^imself the most indefati- 
gable of men ? Shall we stain likev^se the reputation of the 
deceased Marius with the same ignominious reproach ? Shall 
we, I say, brand with the imputation of a monstrous villany 
and parricide, the memory of C. Marius, whom we may truly 
style the father of his country, and the parent of your liberty 
and this commonwealth? ^9 For if C. Rabirius, for taking up 

'^ Cicero here calls Marius the father of title here given him seems to imply. On 

his country, in consideration of the many the contrary his boundless ambition, and 

services he did her; but especially when desire of engrossing all commissions of im- 

he delivered her from the ruin wherewith portance, proved very fatal to his country, 

she was threatened, by the irruption of and occasioned the civil war between him 

the Teutones and Cinibri. It does not and Sylla, in which so much Roman blood 

however appear from history, that Marius was shed. But as Cicero here defends a 

was BO fast a friend to his country, as the man, who was attacked for taking up arms 
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arms, was by Labienus deemed worthy of being nailed to a cross 
in the field of Mars, what suitable punishment can be devised 
for those who commanded him to take up arms ? And if the 
public faith was plighted to Satuminus, as you frequently aflSrm;^ 
it was plighted, not by C. Rabirius, but by C. Marius ; and to 
him the violation must be ascribed, if any such can be made 
appear. But hoW^ Labienus, could the public faith be plighted, 
without a decree of the senate ? Are you so much a stranger 
to this city, so unacquainted with our laws and customs, as 
to be ignorant of the common practice in this respect? 
Sure one would take you for a sojourner in some foreign state^ 
not a person bearing a magistracy in your own. But what harm, 
says he, can these reproaches do to C. Marius, who now ceases 
to live, and is no more?^! And is this in reaUty your way of 
thinking? Would C. Marius have lived in perpetual toils and 
dangers, if he had conceived no hopes concerning himself and 
his glory, beyond the limits of this life? When he defeated 
those innumerable enemies in Italy, and saved the republic, did 
he imagine that every thing which related to him would die with 
him ? No ; it is not so, citizens : there is not one of us who 
exerts himself with praise and virtue in the dangers of the re- 
pubUc, but is induced to it by the expectation of a futurity. As 
the minds of men therefore seem to be divine and immortal for 
many other reasons, so especially for this, that in all the best and 
the wisest there is so strong a sense of something hereafter, that 
they seem to relish nothing but what is etemalt I appeal then 
to ^e souls of C. Marius, and of all those wise and worthy citi- 
zens, who, from this life of man, are translated to the honours 
and sanctity of the gods ; I call them, I say, to witness, that I 
think myself bound to fight for their fame, glory, and memory, 
with as much zeal as for the altars and temples of my country; 
and if it were necessary to take up arms in defence of their 
praise, I should take them as strenuously as they themselves 
did for the defence of our common safety. For nature has cir- 
cumscribed life with narrow limits, but proposes to us a 
boundless race of glory. 

XI. If then we honour those who have lived before us, we 

at Marius*s command, it lyas natural for to protect him from violence, and procure 

him to represent him in the fairest light, him a fair trial. He was for this purpose 

and draw a veil over his infirmities. Be- confined in the senate-house, but the 

sides, as Marius was of a plebeian family, people forcibly breaking in, massacred 

and declared himself the patron and pro- him, with all his ftasociates. 

tector of that order, his cause was always *' It began to be a prevailing notion at 

popular, and his memory still dear to the that time, that death was the utter annihi- 

multitude. lation of man, and that neither honour 

20 Saturninus having retired to the ca- nor disgrace reached beyond the grave, 

pitol, Marius invested it, and the sooner Cicero here declares himself an enemy to 

to compel him to a surrender, ordered the these principles, which were first publicly 

pipes that supplied it with water to be cut. maintained by Epicurus, and found but too 

This in a short time obliged him to think many favourers both among the Greeks 

of submitting to the consuls, who promised and Romans. 
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leave a just claim to be honoured in our turn by posterity. But 
if, Labienus, you are unconcerned about those whom we can now 
behold no more ; ought you not at least to shew some regard 
to those who are present before our eyes? I will venture to 
affirm, that of all those in this assembly^ who were at Rome on 
the day which you impeach, and of an age to bear a part in the 
transactions of it, there is not a man who did not take up arms, 
and follow the party of the consuls. Yet aU these, whose 
number you may compute from their ages, are capitally im- 
peached by you in the person of C. Rabirius, for what they did 
that day. But Rabirius gave Saturninus the mortal blow. I 
wish he had : I should then be soliciting a reward, not an ex- 
emption from punishment. For if Sceeva, the slave of Q. 
Croto, was rewarded with freedom for having killed Saturninus ; 
what recompense might not a Roman knight expect ? and if C. 
Marius, for ordering the pipes to be cut that supplied the 
temple of the great Jupiter with water, because the capitol was 

in the hands of profligate citizens 

The rest of this oration is lost. 
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ORATION IV, 

AGAINST CATILINE.* 

Sect. I. How far, O Catiline, wilt thou abuse our patience ? 
How long shall thy frantic rage baffle the efforts of justice ? 

* L. Serghis Catiline was of patrician him taken off before he left Rome ; upon 

extraction, and bad sided with Sylla. which two knights of the company under- 

during the civil wars between him and took to kill him the next morning in his 

Marius. Upon the expiration of hn pre- bed, in an early visit on pretence of 

lorship, he was sent to the government of business, 'Jlkey were both of his acqaaiot- 

Afnca i and after his return, was accused ance, and used to frequent his house, and 

of uimladministration by P. Clodius, under knowing his custom of giving free access 

the eontalship of M. £milios Lepidus, to all, made no doubt of being readily 

aad L. Yolcatius TuUus. It is commonly admitted, as C. Cornelius, one of the two, 

believed, that the design of the conspiracy afterwards confessed. The meeting was 

was foroMd about thb time, three years no sooner over, than Cicero had informa- 

before the oration Cicero here pronounces tion of all that passed ia it ; for by the 

against it Catiline, after his return from intrigues of a woman named Fulvia, he 

Africa, had sued for the consulship, but had gained over Curius her pliant, one 

was rejected. The two following years he of the conspirators of senatonal rank, to 

likewise stood candidate, but still met send him a punctual account of all their 

with the same fate. It appears that he deliberations. He presently imparted his 

made a fourth attempt, under the consul- intelligence to some of the chiefs of the 

ship of Cicero, who made use of all his city, who were assembled that evening, as 

credit and authority to exclude him, in usual, at his house, informing them not 

which he succeeded to his wish. After only of the design, but naming the men 

the picture Sallust has drawn of Cati- who were to execute it, and the very hour 

line, it were needless to attempt his cha- when they would be at his gate ; all which 

racter here^ besides that the four fol- fell out exactly as he foretold; for the 

lowing orations will make the reader two knights came before break of day ; 

sufficiently acquainted with it The first but had the mortification to find the house 

speech was pronounced in the senate, well guarded, and all admittance refused 

convened in the temple of Jupiter Stator, to them. Next day, Cicero summoned the 

on the eighth of November, in the sixth senate to the temple of Jupiter in the 

hundred and ninth year of the city, capilol, where it was not usually held but 

and fourty-fourth of Cicero*$ age. The in times of public alarm. There had been 

occasion of it was as follows : Catiline, several delates before this on the same 

and the other conspirators, had met to- subject of Catiline s treasons, and his 

gether in the house of one Marcus Lecca ; design of killing the consul ; and a decree 

where it was resolved, that a general in- had passed at the motion of Cicero, to 

surrection should t>e raised through Italy, ofier a public reward to the fir^ discoverer 

the different parts of which were assigned of the plot ; if a slave, his liberty, and 

to different leaders ; that Catiline should eight hundred pounds ; if a citizen, his 

put himself at the head of the troops in pardon, and sixteen hundred. Yet Cati- 

£truria ; that Rome should be fired in fine, by a profound dissimulation, and the 

many places at once, and a massacre constant professions of his innocence, still 

begun at the same Ume of the whole senate deceived many of all ranks ; representing 

and all their friends, of whom none weie the whole as a fiction of his enemy Cicero, 

to be spared except the sons of Pompe^, and ofiering to give security for his be- 

whowereto be kept as hostages of their haviour.andtodeliverhimselfto the custody 

peace and reconciliation with the father ; of any whom the senate vrould name ; of 

that in the consternation of the fire and M. Lepidus, of the pretor Metellus, or of 

massacre, Catiline should be ready with Cicero himself : but none of them would 

his Tuscan army to Uke the benefit of the receive him : and Cicero plainly told him, 

public confusion, and make himself that he should never think himself safe in 

master of the city ; where l^ntulus, in the the same house, when he was in danger 

mean while, as first in dignity, was to pre- by living in the same city with him. Yet 

side in their general councils ; Cassius to he still kept on the mask, and had the 

manage the anair of firing it ; C.ethcgus to confidence to come to this very meeting in 

direct the massacre. But the vigilance of the capitol, which so shocked the whole 

Cicero being the chief obstacle to all their assembly, that none even of his acquaint- 

hopes, Catiline was very desirous to see ance durst venture to salute him ; and the 
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To what height meanest thou to carry thy daring insolence? 
Art thou nothing daunted by the nocturnal watch posted to 
secure the Palatium ? ^ nothing by the city guards ? nothing by 
the consternation of the people ? nothing by the union of all 
the wise and worthy citizens? nothing by the senate's as- 
sembling in this place of strength ? nothing by the looks and 
countenances of all here present ? Seest thou not that all thy 
designs are brought to light ? that the senators are thoroughly 
apprized of thy conspiracy ? that they are acquainted with thy 
last night's practices ? with the practices of the night before ? 
with the place of meeting, the company summoned together, 
and the measures concerted ? Alas, for our degeneracy ! alas, 
for the depravity of the times ! The senate is apprized of all 
this, the consul beholds it ; yet the traitor lives. Lives ! did I 
say ? he even comes into the senate ; he shares in the public de- 
liberations; he marks us out with his eye for destruction. 
While we, bold in our country's cause, think we have sufficiently 
discharged our duty to the state, if we can but escape his rage 
and deadly darts. Long since, O Catiline, ought the consul to 
have ordered thee for execution ; and pointed upon thy own 
head that ruin thou hast been long meditating against us all. 
Could that illustrious citizen Publius Scipio, sovereign pontiff, 
but invested with no public magistracy, kill Tiberius Gracchus 
for raising some slight commotions in the commonwealth ; and 
shall we consuls suffer Catiline to live, who aims at laying 
waste the world with fire and sword ? I omit, as too remote, the 
example of GL Servilius Ahala, who with his own hand slew 
Spurius Melius, for plotting a revolution in the state. ^ Such^ 
such was the virtue of this republic in former times, that her 
brave sons punished more severely a factious citizen, than the 
most inveterate public enemy. We have a weighty and vi- 
gorous decree of the senate against you, Catiline i^ the com* 

consular senators quitted that part of setting fire to the city in the night, 
the house in which he sat, and left the ' When the city of Rome was afflicted 
whole bench clear to him. Cicero was so with a great famine, Sp. Melius, a Roman 
provoked by his impudence, that instead knight, the richest man in the city, bought 
of entering upon any business, as he de- up greatquantities of com throughout Tus« 
signed, addressing himself directly to cany, and freely distributed it among tho 
Catiline, he broke out into the present poorer citizens. This gained their affec- 
moet severe invective against him ; and, tion, and encouraged Melius to aspire to 
with all the fire and force of an incensed the sovereign power. T. Quinctius Cin- 
eloquence, laid open the whole course of cinnatus, being named dictator by the 
his villanies, and the notoiiety of his senate, to crusn Melius, sent his general 
treasons. of the horse, Q. Servilius Ahala, to sum* 
] The Romans had no standing army at mon him to appear at his tribunal, to 
thistime, nor any regular guards within the answer the accusations brought against 
city; but on the discovery of this con- him. Melius refusing to come, and calling 
Bpiracy, they had placed a strong garrison the mob to his assistance, Servilius ran 
m the Palatium^ which was the highest him through the body, and thus stopped 
hill in Rome, and served as a citadel. At his ambitious designs. This happenecf in 
the same time, they ordered several parties the three hundred and fourteenth year of 
to patrol through the streets, under the Rome, which was three hundred and seven- 
command of the sediles, and other inferior ty>six years before Cicero's consulship, 
magistrates, to prevent the conspirators ' The Roman consuls had a very small 
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monwealth grants not wisdom, nor this house authority : but 
we, we the consuls, I speak it openly, are wanting in our 
duty. 

II. A decree once passed in the senate, enjoining the consul 
L. Opimius to take care that the commonwealth received no 
detriment. The very same day, Caius Gracchus was killed for 
some slight suspicions of treason, though descended of a father, 
grandfather, and ancestors, all eminent for their services to the 
state. Marcus Fulvius,* too, a man of consular dignity, with 
his children, underwent the same fJEite. By a like decree of the 
senate, the care of the commonwealth was committed to the 
consuls C. Marius and L. Valerius. Was a single day per- 
mitted to pass, before L. Saturninus, tribune of the people, and 
C. Servilius, the preetor, satisfied by their death the justice of 
their country?^ But we, for these twenty days, have suffered 
the authority of the senate to languish in our hands. For we 
too have a like decree, but it rests among our records like a 
sword in the scabbard : a decree, O Catiline, by which you 
ought to have suffered immediate death. Yet still you Uve : 
nay, more, you live, not to lay aside, but to harden yourself in 
your audacious guilt. I could wish, conscript fathers, to be 
merciful ; I could wish too not to appear remiss when my country 
is threatened with danger ; but now I begin to reproach myseLf 
with negligence and want of courage. A camp is formed in Italy, 
upon the very borders of Etruria, against the commonwealth. 
T^e enemy increase daily in number. At the same time we 
behold their general and leader within our walls ; nay, in the 
senate-house itself, plotting daily some intestine mischief 
against the state. Should I order you, Catiline, to be instantly 

share of the executive authority in their people, in spite of the senate, and all the 

hands: they were obliged, on every oc- nobility. But one of the consul's lictors 

casion,to lay the afiair before the senate, being killed by some of the attendants of 

whose orders they were obliged to execute. Gracchus, the senate gave Opimius full 

But in extraordinary cases, the senate power to do as he thought best for the 

made an act, that the consuls should take good of the state. The consul commanded 

care that the commonwealth received no all the nobility, with their clients, to ap- 

detriment ; by which words they gave ab« pear in arms next morning in the forum, 

solute power to the consuls to raise armies, from whence he marched at their head to 

and do whatever they thought proper for attack Gracchus and Fulvius, who had as- 

the public interest, without having re« sembled several thousands of the lower 

course to the senate's advice. By this, rank on the Aventine mount. The affair 

they were in effect created dictators; so came to blows; and Gracchus, Fulvius, 

that Cicero had at this time sufficient and hissonswereslain, with three thousand 

power to seize Catiline and his accom- of their followers, in the year of the city 

plices, and try them, without calling a six hundred and thirty-one. 

senate : but he chose not to exert his au- ^ These two having killed a senator in a 

thority, to avoid the odium which might tumult, were declared enemies by the se- 

be cast upon him, and for other reasons, nate, who commanded Marcus to bring 

laid down in the sequel of this oration. them to justice. The consul, armed with 

* This man, though formerly a consul, dictatorial power, attacked them in the 

joined with Cains Gracchus in his attempt capitol, and obliged them to surrender, 

to divide the lands, and was named one of with all their followers; after which they 

the three commissioners for that purpose, were stoned to death by the mob, before 

They went on for some time, carrying every they were brought to a trial, in the year 

thing before them in the assemblies of the six hundred and thirty-four. 
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seized and put to death, I have reason to believe, I should ra- 
ther be reproached with slowness than cruelty.^ But at pre- 
sent, certain reasons restrain me from this step, which indeed 
ought to have been taken long ago. Thou shalt then suffer 
death, when not a man is to be found so wicked, so desperate, 
so like thyself, as not to own it was done justly. As long as 
there is one who dares to defend thee, thou shalt live ; and live 
so as thou now dost, surrounded by the numerous and power- 
ful guards which I have placed about thee, so as not to suffer 
thee to stir a foot against the republic; whilst the eyes and 
ears of many shall watch thee, as they have hitherto done, 
when thou little thoughtest of it. 

III. But what is it, Catiline, thou canst now have in view, if 
neither the obscurity of night can conceal thy traitorous as- 
semblies, nor the walls of a private house prevent the voice of 
thy treason from reaching our ears ? if all thy projects are dis- 
covered, and burst into public view ? Quit then your detestable 
purpose, and think no more of massacres and conflagrations. 
You are beset on all hands ; your most secret counsels are clear 
as noon-day : as you may easily gather, from the detail I am 
now to give you. You may remember, that on the nineteenth 
of October last, I said publicly in the senate, that before the 
twenty-fifth of the same mondi, C. Manlius, the confederate 
and creature of your guilt, would appear in arms. Was I de- 
ceived, Catiline, I say not as to this enormous, this detestable, 
this improbable attempt;^ but, which is still more surprising, 
as to the very day on which it happened ? I said likewise, in 
the senate, that you had fixed the twenty-sixth of the same 
month for the massacre of our nobles, which induced many 
citizens of the first rank to retire from Rome, not so much on 
account of their own preservation, as with a view to bafile your 
designs. Can you deny, that on that very same day you was 
so beset by my vigilance, and the guards I placed about you, 
that you found it impossible to attempt any thing against the 
state ; though you had given out, after the departure of the rest, 
how you would nevertheless content yourself with the blood of 
those that remained ? Nay, when on the first of November, you 
confidently hoped to surprise Prceneste by night, did you not 
find that colony secured by my orders, and the guards, officers, 
and garrison I had appointed? There is nothing you either 
think, contrive, or attempt, but what I both hear, see, and 
plainly understand. 

' By good men, he means the' sincere "^ Cicero here intimates, that he was 

lovers of their country, and such as were perfectly acquainted with all Catiline's 

anxious to prevent the mischiefs where- designs; and we learn from Sallust, that 

with it was threatened. The meaning he had his intelligence from Fulvia, with 

therefore is, that should he order him to whom Curius, a conspirator of senatorian 

be put to death, no sincere lover of his rank, had an intrigue, and to whom he 

country would charge him with cruelty, but disclosed all the counsels of the con* 

rather think he ought tohave done it sooner. spiracy« 

K 
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IV. Call to mind onlyj in conjunction with me, the trans- 
actions of last night. You will soon perceive, that I am much 
more active in watching over the preservation, than you in 
plotting the destruction of the state^ 1 say then, and say it 
openly, that last night you went to the house of M. Lecca, in 
the street called the Gladiators;® that you was met there by 
numbers of your associates in guilt and madness. Dare you 
deny this ? why are you silent ? If you disown the charge, I will 
prove it : for I see some in this very assembly who were of your 
confederacy. Immortal gods! what country do we inhabit? 
what city do we belong to ? what government do we live under? 
Here, here, conscript fathers, within these walls, and in this as- 
sembly, the most awful and venerable upon earth, there are men 
who meditate my ruin and yours ; the destruction of this city, 
and consequently of the world itself. Myself, your consul, behold 
these men, and ask their opinions on pubUc affairs ; and instead 
of dooming them to immediate execution, do not so much as 
woimd them with my tongue. You went then that night, Catiline, 
to the house of Lecca ; you cantoned out all Italy; you appointed 
the place to which every one was to repair ; you singled out 
those who were to be left at Rome, and those who were to ac- 
company you in person ; you marked out the parts of the city 
destined to conflagration ; you declared your purpose of leaving 
it soon, and said you oidy waited a little to see me taken off. 
Two Roman knights undertook to ease you of that care, and 
assassinate me the same night in bed before day-break. ^ Scarce 
was your assembly dismissed, when I was informed of all this : 
I ordered an additional guard to attend, to secure my house 
from assault ; I refused admittance to those whom you sent to 
compliment me in the morning ; and declared to many worthy 

^ This is by some translated, ** the street others from falling into the same mistakes, 

6f reapers ;" by others, the " street of ar- I cannot forbear observing, that Appian, 

mourers^" for venUte inter Falcario$ de- in his account of this transaction, has com- 

notes the same, as veniae in locum ubi mittedthree unpardonable blunders. First, 

sunt Falcarii; and the \^ofd may be in- he tells us, that this resolution was not 

terpreted either way. taken, till after Catiline had left the city. 

^ Authors differ much as to the names Secondly, he makes the two persons who 
of these two knights. Sallust mentions undertook to kill Cicero, to be P. Len- 
C. Cornelius, a Koman knight, and L. tulns and C. Cethegus. But Cicero surely 
Vargunterus, a senator: in which he dis- would never have cadled them two Roman 
agrees with Cicero, who says they were knights, had Lentulus, at that time praetor, 
both knights. Plutarch names them Mar- been one of them. The third error com- 
cius and Cethegus. But in this he must mitted by Appian is, in saying that Ce- 
certainly have been mistaken, since Cicero thegus was praetor : accordmg to which, 
elsewhere expressly affirms, that Cornelius both assassins must have been of senatorian 
was one of them. It is true, Cornelius rank. But it is apparent, that Cethegus 
was a name also belonging to Cethegus ; was not praetor at this time, otherwise the 
but it is evident that the C. Cornelius formality observed with respect to Len- 
here spoken of was auite a different per- tulus, of obliging him to abdicate that ma- 
son from C. Cornelius Cethegus. For gistracy, before he was to put to death, 
Cethegus was strangled in prison, but this would likewise have been practised in the 
Cornelius was alive at the time when case of Cethegus. But this we nowhere 
Cicero defended P. Sylla. And here, as read of : nor was it, 1 believe, ever sug- 
it is sometimes of great importance to de- gested by any but the above-mentioned 
tect the errors of learned men, to prevent writer. 
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persons beforehand, who they were, and fit what time I ex- 
pected them. 

y. Since then, Catiline, such is the state of your affairs, 
finish what you have begun ; quit the city ; the gates are open ; 
nobody opposes your retreat.^^ The troops in Manhus^s camp 
long to put themselves under your command. Carry with you 
all your confederates ; if not all, at least as many as possible. 
Purge the city : it will take greatly firom my fears, to be divided 
from you by a wall. You cannot pretend to stay any longer 
with us : I will not bear, will not suffer, will not allow of it^ 
Great thanks are due to the immortal gods, and chiefly to thee^ 
Jupiter Stator, the ancient protector of this city, for having 
already so oflen preserved us from this dangerous, this de- 
structive, this pestilent scourge of his country. The supreme 
safety of the commonwealth ought not to be again and again 
exposed to danger for the sake of a single man. While I was 
only consul elect, Catiline, I contented myself with guarding 
against your many plots, not by a public guard, but by my 
private vigilance. When at the last election of consuls, you 
had resolved to assassinate me, and your competitors in the 
field of Mars, I defeated your wicked purpose by the aid of 
my friends, without disturbing the public peace. In a word, 
as often as you attempted my life, I singly opposed your fiiry ; 
though I well saw, that my death would necessarily be attended 
witli many signal calamities to the state. But now you openly 
strike at the very being of the repubUc. The temples of the 
immortal gods, the mansions of Rome, the lives of her citizens, 
and all the provinces of Italy, are doomed to slaughter and 
devastation. Since th^efore I dare not pursue that course, 
which is most agreeable to ancient discipline, and the genius of 
the commonwealth, I will follow another, less severe indeed as 
to the criminal, but more useful in its consequences to the pub- 
lic. For should I order you to be immediately put to death, 
the commonwealth would still harbour in its bosom the other 
conspirators; but by driving you from the city, I shall clear 
Rome at once of the whole baneful tribe of thy accompUces. 
How, Catiline ? Do you hesitate to do at my command, what 
you was so lately about to do of your own accord f The consul 
orders a public enemy to depart the city. You ask whether this 
be a real banishment ? I say not expressly so : but was I to ad- 
vise in the case, it is the best course you can take. 

VI. For what is there, Catiline, that can now give you 

*° The force of the argument lies in this, other designs, was to leave the city, where 

that as all his counsels and treasonable his presence could no longer be of any 

designs were discovered, it was to no pur- service. Cicero, in this whole expostula- 

pose for him to continue longer in the city, tion, makes use of short, abrupt, and im- 

where he must neccessarily expect to see perfect sentences ; a language peculiarly 

all his measures defeated. The best adapted to inspire terror, and give force to 

course therefore he could take, both for command, 
his own safety, and to give vigour^ to his 
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pleasure in this city ? ^^ wherein, if we except the profligate crew 
of your accomplices, there is not a man but dreads and abhors 
you ? Is there a domestic stain from which your character is 
exempted ? Have you not rendered yourself infamous by every 
vice that can brand private life ? What scenes of lust have not 
your eyes beheld, what guilt has not stained your hands, what 
pollution has not defiled your whole body ? What youth, en- 
tangled by thee in the allurements of debauchery, hast thou not 
prompted by arms to deeds of violence, or seduced by incen- 
tives into the snares of sensuality ? And lately, when, by pro- 
curing the death of your former wife, you had made room in 
your house for another, did you not add to the enormity of that 
crime, by a new and unparalleled measure of guilt ? But I pass 
over this, and choose to let it remain in silence, that the memory 
of so monstrous a piece of wickedness, or at least of its having 
been committed with impunity, may not descend to posterity. 
I pass over, too, the entire ruin of your fortunes, which you are 
sensible must befall you in the very next month; and shall proceed 
to the mention of such particulars, as regard not the infamy of 
your private character, nor the distresses and turpitude of your 
domestic life ; but such as concern the very being of the re- 
pubUc, and the lives and safety of us all. Can the light of life, 
or the air you breathe, be grateful to you, Catiline, when you 
are conscious there is not a man here present but knows, that 
on the last of December, in the consulship of Lepidus and 
Tullus, you appeared in the Comitium with a dagger P^^ t^^t 
you had got together a band of ruffians, to assassinate the 
consuls, and the most considerable men in Rome ? and that this 
execrable and frantic design was defeated, not by any awe or 
remorse in you, but by the prevailing good fortune of the 
people of Rome ? But I pass over those things, as being already 

'* He here lays aside the character of and L. Aurelius Cotta, with L. Manlius 
consul, and assumes that of a friend and Torquatus, chosen in their stead. Catiline, 
adviser ; that what he afterwards says may who had been convicted of extortion upon 
not appear the result of hatred, but to flow an accusation of P. Clodius, and forbid to 
from a compassion for Catiline. He there- stand candidate for the consulship, fired 
fore counsels him to leave the city, as he with indignation at the affront he had re- 
could no longer hope for any real enjoy- ceived, entered into a conspiracy with 
ment of life in a place where he hated A utronius, Sylla, and several others of the " 
every body, and was himself hated by nobility, to murder the consuls on the last 
all ; where he was continually encounter- day of December, reinstate those that had 
ing objects that excited his envy ; where been deprived, and assume the govern- 
he was overwhelmed with an insurmount- ment of the commonwealth. But Crassus, 
able load of debt ; and where all his one of the conspirators, not coming to the 
treasonable designs against the common- assembly of the people that day, and 
wealth were fully known. Yet this seem- Julius Cssar, who was likewise in the 
ing friendly admonition contains at the plot, not thinking proper to give the 
same time a very bitter invective against signal agreed upon, of letting his robe 
Catiline. drop from his shoulder, the affair was put 

^'-^ In the consulship of M. Emilius Le- off to the fifth of February; when again 
pidus and L. Volcatius Tullus, P. Autre- the project failed, through the too great 
niuB and P. Cornelius Sylla were elected eaeerness of Catiline, who gave the sig- 
consuls for the year ensuing; but beins nal before all the conspirators were as- 
convicted pf bribery, they were deposeo, sembled. 
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well known: there are others of a later date. How many at- 
tempts have you made upon my life, since I was nominated 
consul^ and since I entered upon the actual execution of that 
oflSce ? How many thrusts of thine, so well aimed that they 
seemed unavoidable, have I parried by an artful evasion, and, as 
they term it, a gentle deflection of body ? You attempt, you 
contrive, you set on foot nothing, of which I have not timely 
information : yet you cease not to concert, and enterprise. 
How often has that 'dagger been wrested out of thy hands? 
How often, by some accident, has it dropped before the moment 
of execution ? Yet you cannot resolve to lay it aside. How, 
or with what rites you have consecrated it, is hard to say, that 
you think yourself thus obliged to lodge it in the bosom of a 
consul. 

VII . What are we to think of your present situation and 
conduct ? For I will now address you, not with the detestation 
your actions deserve, but with a compassion to which you 
have no just claim. You came some time ago into the senate. 
Did a single person of this numerous assembly, not excepting 
your most intimate relations and friends, deign to salute you ? 
If there be no instance of this kind in the memory of man, do 
you expect that I should embitter with reproaches a doom 
confirmed by the silent detestation of all present? Were not 
the benches where you sit forsaken, as soon as you was ob- 
served to approach them ? Did not all the consular senators, 
whose destruction you have so often plotted, quit immediately 
the part of the house where you thought proper to place your- 
self? How are you able to bear all this treatment? For my 
own part, were my slaves to discover such a dread of me, as 
your fellow-citizens express of you, I should think it necessary 
to abandon my own house : and do you hesitate about leaving 
the city ? Was I even wrongfully suspected, and thereby ren- 
dered obnoxious to my countrymen ; I would sooner withdraw 
myself from public view, than be beheld with looks full of re- 
proach and indignation. And do you, whose conscience tells 
you that you are the object of an universal, a just, and a long- 
merited hatred, delay a moment to escape from the looks and 
presence of a people, whose eyes and senses can no longer 
endure you among them ? Should your parents dread and hate 
you, and be obstinate to all your endeavours to appease them, 
you would doubtless withdraw somewhere from their sight. 
but now your country, the common parent of us all, hates and 
dreads you, and has long regarded you as a parricide, intent 
upon the design of destroying her. And will you neither re- 
spect her authority, submit to her advice, nor stand in awe of 
her power ? Thus does she reason with you, Catiline ; and thus 
does she, in some measure, address you by her silence : Not an 
enormity has happened these many years, but has had thee for 
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its author: not a crime has been perpetrated without thee : the 
murder of so many of our citizens, the oppression and plunder 
of our allies, has through thee alone escaped punishment, and 
been exercised with unrestrained violence: thou hast found 
mteans not only to trample upon law and justice, but even to 
subvert and destroy them.^^ Though this past behaviour of 
thine was beyond all patience, yet have I borne with it as I 
could. But now, to be in continual apprehension from thee 
alone ; on every alarm to tremble at the* name of Catiline ; to 
see no designs formed against me that sp>eak not thee for their 
author, is altogether insupportable. Be gone, then, and rid me 
of my present terror; that, if just, I may avoid ruin; if ground- 
less, I may at length cease to fear. 

VIII. Should your country, as I said, address you in these 
terms, ought she not to find obedience, even supposing her 
unable to compel you to such a step ? But did you not even 
oflFer to become a prisoner ? Did you not say, that to avoid sus- 
picion, you would submit to be confined in the house of M. Le- 
pidus ? When he declined receiving you, you had the assurance 
to come to me, and request you might he secured at my house. 
When I likewise told you, that I could never think myself safe 
in the same house, when I judged it even dangerous to be in the 
same city with you, you applied to Q. Metellus the praetor. 
Being repulsed here, too, you went to the excellent M. Marcellus, 
your companion ; who, no doubt, you imagined would be very 
watchful in confining you, very quick in discerning your secret 
practices, and very resolute in bringing you to justice. How 
justly may we pronoimce him worthy of irons and a jail, whose 
own conscience condemns him to restraint ? If it be so, then, Ca- 
tiUne, and you cannot submit to the thought of dying here, do 
you hesitate to retire to some other country, and commit to flight 
and solitude a life so often and so justly forfeited to thy 
country ? But, say you, put the question to the senate, (for so 
you affect to talk,) and if it be their pleasure that I go into ba- 
nishment, I am ready to obey. I will put no such question ; it 
is contrary to my temper: yet will I give you an opportunity of 
knowing the sentiments of the senate with regard to you.^* 
Leave the city, Catiline ; deliver the republic from its fears ; go, 
if you wait only for that word, into banishment. Observe now, 

*® He may be said to neglect the laws, ** As Cicero was by his nature ex- 
who acts directly contrary to them, and is tremely averse to every thing that looked 
not awed by the punishment wherewith like severity and cruelty, he industriously 
they threaten offenders. Again, we may avoided bringing the matter before the 
consider him as an overthrower of the senate, by whom he foresaw Catiline could 
laws, who, though manifestly convicted not fail of being condemned. For though 
of breaking them, yet by his credit and no sentence could exceed the measure of 
address, finds means to snatch himself his crimes, yet our orator chose rather to 
from the hands of justice. Catiline was drive him from the city, as a course that 
twice accused, and tl»e proofs were very would draw less odium upon himself, 
flagrant; yet both times he had the address and yet prove equally fatal to the con- 
to escape punishment. spiracy. 
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Catiline; mark the silence and composure of the assembly. 
Does a single senator remonstrate^ or so much as offer to 
speak ? Is it needful they should confirm by their voice, what 
they so expressly declare by their silence ? But had I addressed 
myself in this manner to that excellent youth, P. Sextius, or to 
the brave M. Marcellus, the senate would ere now have risen 
up against me, and laid violent hands upon their consul, in this 
very temple ; and justly too. But with regard to you, Catiline, 
their silence declares their approbation, their acquiescence 
amounts to a decree, and by saying nothing they proclaim their 
consent. Nor is this true of the senators alone, whose authority 
you affect to prize, while you make no account of their lives ; 
but of these brave and worthy Roman knights, and other illus- 
trious citizens, who guard the avenues to the senate; whose 
numbers you might have seen, whose sentiments you might 
have known, whose voices a little while ago you might have 
heard ; and whose swords and hands I have for some time with 
diflBculty restrained from your person. Yet all these will I easily 
engage to attend you to the very gates, if you but consent to 
leave this city, which you have so long devoted to destruction. 

IX. But why do I talk? as if your resolution was to be 
shaken ? or there was any room to hope you would reform ? Can 
we expect you will ever think of flight ? or entertain the design 
of going into banishment ? May the immortal gods inspire you 
with that resolution ! Though I clearly perceive, should my 
threats frighten you into exile, what a storm of envy will light 
upon my own head ; if not at present, whilst the memory of thy 
crimes is fresh, yet surely in future times. But I little regard 
that thought, provided the calamity falls on myself alone, and is 
not attended with any danger to my country. But to feel the 
stings of remorse, to dread the rigour of the laws, to yield to the 
exigencies of the state, are things not to be expected from thee. 
Thou, O Catiline, art none of those, whose shame reclaims from 
dishonourable pursuits, fear from danger, or reason from 
madness. Be gone, then, as I have already often said; and if 
you woidd sweU the measure of popular odium against me, for 
being, as you give out, your enemy, depart directly into banish- 
ment. By this step you will bring upon me an insupportable 
load of censure : nor shall I be able to sustain the weight of the 
public indignation, shouldst thou, by order of the consul, retire 
into exUe. But if you mean to advance my reputation and 
glory, march off with your abandoned crew of ruffians ; repair to 
Manlius; rouse every desperate citizen to rebel; separate 
yourself from the worthy ; declare war against your country ; 
triumph in your impious depredations ; that it may appear you 
was not forced by me into a foreign treason, but voluntarily 
joined your associates. But why should I urge you to this step, 
when I know you have already sent forward a body of armed 
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men, to wait you at the Forum Aurelium ? when I know you 
have concerted and fixed a day with Manlius? when I know 
you have sent oflF the silver eagle, ^^ that domestic shrine of your 
impieties, which I doubt not will bring ruin upon you and your 
accomplices ? can you absent yourself longer firom an idol to 
which you had recourse in every bloody attempt ? and from whose 
altars that impious right hand was frequently transferred to the 
murder of your countrymen? 

X. Thus will you at length repair, whither your frantic and 
unbridled rage has long been hurrying you. Nor does this 
issue of thy plots give thee pain ; but, on the contrary, fills 
thee with inexpressible delight. Nature has formed you, incli- 
nation trained you, and fate reserved you for this desperate 
enterprise. You never took delight either in peace or war, 
unless when they were flagitious and destructive. You have 
got together a band of rufiians and profligates, not only utterly 
abandoned of fortune, but even ^vithout hope. With what 
pleasure will you enjoy yourself? how will you exult? how will 
you triumph ? when among so great a number of your associates 
you shall neither hear nor see an honest man ? To attain the 
enjoyment of such a life, have you exercised yourself in all 
those toils which are emphatically styled yours: your lying 
on the ground, not only in pursuit of lewd amours, but of bold 
and hardy enterprises: your treacherous watchfulness, not 
only to take advantage of the husband's slumber, but to spoil 
the murdered citizen. Here may you exert all that boasted 
patience of hunger, cold, and want, by which however you will 
shortly find yourself undone. So much have I gained by ex- 
cluding you from the consulship, that you can only attack your 
country as an exile, not oppress her as a consul ; and your im- 
pious treasons will be deemed the efforts, not of an enemy, but 
of a robber. 

XL And now, conscript fathers, that I may obviate and 
remove a complaint, which my country might with some ap- 
pearance of justice urge against me, attend diligently to 
what I am about to say, and treasure it up in your minds and 
hearts. For should my country, which is to me much dearer 
than life ; should all Italy, should the whole state thus accost 
me. What are you about, Marcus Tullius? Will you suffer a 
man to escape out of Rome, whom you have discovered to be a 
public enemy ? whom you see ready to enter upon a war against 
the state ? whose arrival the conspirators wait with impatience, 

I' It is well known that the eagle was were held in the greatest veneration by the 

the proper i<tandard of the Roman armies, soldiers ; who even worshipped them as 

Each legion had one ; and as there were deities, and swore by them. The eagle of 

ten cohorts in ^ery legion, the first cohort which Cicero here speaks, and which Ca- 

always claimed the honour of guarding the tiline kept so religiously, is said to have 

standard. We learn from history, that the been the same which Marius had in the 

Roman standards, and especially the eagle, war with the Cimbri. 
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that they may put themselves under his conduct? the prime 
author of the treason ; the contriver and manager of the revolt; 
the man who enlists all the slaves and rained citizens he can 
find ; will you suffer him, I say, to escape ; and appear as one 
rather sent against the city, than driven from it ? will you not 
order him to be put in irons, to be dragged to execution, and to 
atone for his guilt by the most rigorous punishment? What 
restrains you on this occasion? is it the custom of our an- 
cestors ? But it is well known in this commonwealth, that even 
persons in a private station have often put pestilent citizens to 
death. Do the laws relating to the punishment of Roman 
citizens hold you in awe? Certainly traitors against their 
country can have no claim to the privilege of citizens. Are 
you afraid of the reproaches of posterity ? A noble proof, indeed^ 
of your gratitude to the Roman people, that you, a new man, 
who, without any recommendation from your ancestors, have 
been raised by them through all the degrees of honour to 
sovereign dignity, should, for the sake of any danger to yourself, 
neglect the care of the public safety. But if censure be that 
whereof you are afraid, think which is to be most apprehended, 
the censure incurred for having acted with firmness and 
courage ; or that for having acted with sloth and pusillanimity ? 
When Italy shall be laid desolate with war, her cities plundered, 
her dwellings on fire ; can you then hope to escape the fiames 
of public indignation ? 

XII. To this most sacred voice of my country, and to all 
those who blame me after the same manner, I shall make this 
short reply : That if I had thought it the most advisable to 
put Catiline to death, I would not have allowed that gladiator 
the use of one moment's life.^^ For if, in former days, our 
greatest men, and most illustrious citizens, instead of sullying, 
have done honour to their memories, by the destruction of 
Satuminus, the Gracchi, Flaccus, and many others ; there is no 
ground to fear, that by killing this parricide, any envy would lie 
upon me with posterity. Yet if the greatest was sure to befall 
me, it was always my persuasion, that envy acquired by virtue, 
was really glory, not envy. But there are some of this very 
order, who do not either see the dangers which hang over us, 
or else dissemble what they see ? ^^ who, by the softness of their 

*® Cicero here explains his conduct, and the glory of having preserved my country, 
the reasons on which it was founded. He would enable me to bear my misfortune 
had two things in his choice, either to put with patience. But, adds he, there is no 
Catiline to death, or oblige him to leave need of coming to this extremity ; because 
the city. The first of these, had it been I hold it the safer way to drive him from 
for the interest of the commonwealth, he the city. For, by putting him to death, I 
declares himself ready to put in execution, should only check the progress of the con- 
whatever consequences might follow : spiracy for a time: but in obliging him to 
for, says he, 1 have no reason to appre- leave the city, 1 snail soon have it in my 
hend, that so beneficial and salutary a power to destroy him and all his accom- 
measure would draw upon me any envy ; pi ices, 
and even supposing the worst to happen, ^^ Caesar, Crassus, and others of the 
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votes^ cherish Catiline*s hopes, and add strength to the con- 
spiracy by not believing it ; whose authority influences many, 
not only of the wicked, but the weak ; who, if I had punished 
this man as he deserved, would not have failed to charge me 
with acting cruelly and tyrannically. Now I am persuaded, 
that when he is once gone into ManUus's camp, whither he ac- 
tually designs to go, none can be so silly as not to see that there 
is a plot ; none so wicked as not to acknowledge it : whereas, 
by taking off him alone, though this pestilence would be some- 
what checked, it could not be suppressed ; but when he has 
thrown himself into rebellion, and carried out his friends along 
with him, and drawn together the profligate and desperate from 
all parts of the empire, not only this ripened plague of the re- 
public, but the very root and seed of all our evils, will be extir- 
pated with him at once. 

XIII. It is now a long time, conscript fathers, that we have 
trod amidst the dangers and machinations of this conspiracy ; 
but I know not how it comes to pass, the full maturity of all 
those crimes, and of this long ripening rage and insolence, has 
now broke out during the period of my consulship. Should he 
alone be removed from this powerful band of traitors, it may 
abate, perhaps, our fears and anxieties for a while ; but the 
danger will still remain, and continue lurking in the veins and 
vitals of the republic. For as men, oppressed with a severe fit 
of illness, and labouring under the raging heat of a fever, are 
often at first seemingly reUeved by a draught of cold water, 
but afterwards find the disease return upon them with redoubled 
fury ; in like manner, this distemper which has seized the com- 
monwealth, eased a little by the punishment of this traitor, 
will from his surviving associates soon assume new force. 
Wherefore, conscript fathers, let the wicked retire, let them 
separate themselves firom the honest, let them rendezvous in 
one place. In fine, as I have often said, let a wall be between 
them and us : let them cease to lay snares for the consul in his 
own house, to beset the tribunal of the city praetor, to invest 
the senate-house with armed ruffians, and to prepare fire-balls 
and torches for burning the city: in short, let every man's 
sentiments with regard to the public be inscribed on his fore- 
head. This I engage for and promise, conscript fathers, that 
by the diligence of the consuls, the weight of your authority, 
the courage and firmness of the Roman knights, and the 
unanimity of all the honest, Catiline being driven from the city, 
you shall behold all his treasons detected, exposed, crushed, 

first rank, were suspected of being con- served Catiline, by maintaining that the 

cerned in Catiline's conspiracy, and of whole conspiracy was a chimera of the 

wishing that it might succeed. These were consul's brain, or at most a design to be 

cunning enough not to be present at the revenged on Cicero, for disappointing 

meeting of the body of the conspirators, Catiline so often in his standing for the 

lest they should be discovered ; but they consulship. 
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and punished. With these omens^ Catiline, of all prosperity to 
the republic, but of destruction to thyself, and all those who 
have joined themselves with thee in all kinds of parricide, go 
thy way then to this impious and abominable war : ^® whilst thou, 
Jupiter, whose religion was established with the foundation of 
this city, whom we truly call Stator, the stay and prop of this 
empire, wilt drive this man and his accomplices from thy altars 
and temples, from the houses and walls of the city, from the 
lives and fortunes of us all ; and wilt destroy with eternal pu- 
nishments, both living and dead, all the haters of good men, 
the enemies of their country, the plunderers of Italy, now 
confederated in this detestable league and partnership of villany. 

'^ The heathens superstitiously observed solemn imprecation, therefore, pronounced 

whatever was said on their undertaking a by the consul, in the temple of Jupiter 

journey, or any enterprise. Some of the Stator, was like the highest excommuni- 

greatest men have laid aside an under- cation, and would be construetl a bad 

taking, or been encouraged in the pursuit omen to Catiline by all those of his au- 

of it, by a word dropped bjr chance. All dience who had any regard for the re- 

the Roman historians, particularly Livy, ligion of their country, 
are full of this ridiculous conceit. This 
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ORATION V. 

AGAINST CATILINE.* 

Sect. I. At length, Romans, have we driven, discarded, and 
pursued with the keenest reproaches to the very gates of Rome, 
L. Catiline, intoxicated with fury, breathing mischief, impiously 
plotting the destruction of his country, and threatening to lay 
waste this city with fire and sword.^ He is gone, he is fled, he 
has escaped, he has broke away. No longer shall that monster, 

* Catiline, astonished by the thunder of thither already a great quantity of arms, 

the last speech, had little to say for him- and all the ensigns of military command, 

self in answer to it; yet, with downcast with that silver eagle which he used to 

looks, and suppliant voice, he begged of keep with ^reat superstition in his house, 

the fathers not to believe too hastily what for its havmg belonged to C. Marius, in 

was said against him by an enemy ; that his his expedition against the Cimbri. But, 

birth and past life offered everything to lest the story should make an ill impres- 

him that was hopeful ; and it was not to be sion on the city, he called the people 

imagined that a man of patrician family, together in the forum, to give them an ac- 

whose ancestors, as well as himself, had count of what passed in the senate the day 

given many proofs of their affection to the before, and of Catiline's leaving Home 

Roman people, should want to overturn upon it. And this makes the subject of 

the government j while Cicero, a stranger, the oration now before us. 

and late inhabitant of Home, was so ^ Ejicere^ is when a man is forced from 

zealous to preserve it. But as he was a place against his will. Emittere implies 

^oing on to give foul language, the senate his being despatched upon some affair 

interrupted him by a general outcry, with his own consent. In both cases, 

calling him traitor and parricide: upon however, the will of another is concerned, 

which, being furious and desperate, he Egredi, is an act entirely our own, to 

declared again aloud what he had said which neither force nor persuasion, but a 

before to Cato, that since he was cir- voluntary impulse, prompts us. All these 

cumvented and driven headlong by his expressions may be in some measure ap- 

enemies, he would quench the flame yvhich plied to Catiline, as we see Cicero in fact 

was raised about him by the common does in this paragraph. He was forced 

ruin; and so rushed out of the assembly, from Rome against his will, because his 

As soon as he was come to his house, intention originally was, not to leave the 

and be^an to reflect on what had passed, city till Cicero was taken off. He was 

f)erceiving it in vain to dissemble any sent away with his own consent, because, 

onger, he resolved to enter into action seeing all his designs discovered, and his 

immediately, before the troops of the re- most secret machinations brought to light, 

public were increased, or any new levies he plainly perceived that he could not 

made; so that after a short conference continue any longer in Rome with safety, 

with Lentulus, Cethegus, and the rest. In fine, he quitted the place of his own 

about what had been concerted in the last choice, because there was nothing he was 

meeting, having given fresh orders and more earnestly set upon than to repair to 

assurances of his speedy return at the Manlius's camp. The four words Cicero 

head of a strong army, he left Rome that uses immediately after, abiit, excessit, 

very night with a small retinue, to make evasit, erupit, are not to be considered as a 

the best of his way towards Etruria. He string of synonymous terms, but form a 

no soonerdisappeared, than his friends gave kind of climnx, in which the expression 

out that he was gone into a voluntary exile gradually grows in force. Abiit, ** he is 

at Marseilles; which was industriously gone," implies onl^ a bare removal. Ex' 

spread through the city the next morning, cessit, " he has quitted us," as if indeed 

to raise an odium upon Cicero for driving by some urgent reasons. Evasit, " he has 

an innocent man into banishment, with- escaped," as if from a place where he 

out any previous trial or proof of his guilt, could no longer remain in safety. Erupit, 

But Cicero wns too well informed of his " he hath broke from us," as if he had 

motions to entertain any doubt about his dreaded being detained from Manlius's 

going to Manlius's camp, and into actual camp, whither he was very desirous to 

rebellion. He knew that he had sent go. 
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that prodigy of mischief, plot the ruin of this city within her 
very walls. We have gained a clear conquest over this chief 
and ringleader of domestic broils. His threatening dagger is 
no longer pointed at our breasts, nor shall we now any more 
tremble, in the field of Mars, the forum, the senate-house, or 
within our domestic walls. In driving him from the city, we 
have forced his most advantageous post. We shall now, with- 
out opposition, carry on a just war againt an open enemy. We 
have eiFectually ruined the man, and gained a glorious victory, 
by driving him from his secret plots into open rebellion. But 
how do you think, is he overwhelmed and crushed with regret, 
at carrying away his dagger unbathed in blood, at leaving the 
city before he had effected my death, at seeing the weapons 
prepared for our destruction wrested out of his hands; in a 
word, that Rome is still standing, and her citizens safe ? He is 
now quite overthrown, Romans, and perceives himself impotent 
and despised, often casting back his eyes upon this city, which 
he sees, with regret, rescued from his destructive jaws; and 
which seems to me to rejoice for having disgorged and rid 
herself of so pestilent a citizen. 

II. But if there be any here, who blame me for what I am 
boasting of, as you all indeed justly may, that I did not rather 
seize than send away so capital an enemy ;2 that is not my 
faulty citizens, but the fault of the times. CatiUne ought long 
ago to have suffered the last punishment ; the custom of our 
ancestors, the discipline of the empire, and the republic itself 
required it : but how many would there have been, who would 
not have believed what I charged him with ? How many who, 
through weakness, would never have imagined it ? how many 
who would even have defended him ? how many who, through 
wickedness, would have espoused his cause ?3 But had I 

^ It roust doubtless appear very strange see the reality of their danger ; while, 

to some, that Cicero, when he had certain from an exact account of his troops, he 

information of Catiline's treason, instead knew them to be so unequal to those of 

of seizing him in the city, not only suf- the republic, that there was no doubt of 

fered, but urged his escape, and forced his being destroyed, if he could be pushed 

him as it were to begin the war. But, as to the necessity of declaring himself be- 

he intimates here, and in many other fore his other projects were ripe for exe- 

parts of his speeches, there was good cution. He knew also, that if Catiline 

reason for what he did. He had many was once driven out of the city, and sepa- 

enemies among the nobility, and Catiline rated from his accomplices, who were a 

many secret friends; and though he was lazy, drunken, thoughtless crew, they 

perfectly informed of the whole progress would ruin themselves by their own rash- 

and extent of the plot, yet the proofs ness, and be easily drawn into any trap 

being not ready to be laid before the which he should lay for them. The event 

public, Catiline's dissimulation still pre- shewed that he judged right ; and by what 

vailed, and persuaded great numbers of happened afterwards, both to Catiline and 

his innocence ; so that if he had imprison- to himself, it appeared, that, as far as 

ed and punished him at this time, as he human caution could reach, he acted with 

deserved, the whole faction were prepared the utmost prudence in regard as well to 

to raise a general clamour against him, his own, as to the public safety. 

by representing his administration as a ^ Cicero here mentions three kitids of 

tyranny, and the plot as a forgery con- men, whose envy and resentment he was 

trived to support it : whereas by driving like to incur, by proceeding to extremities 

Catiline into rebellion, he made all men against Catiline. First, such as looked 
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judged that his death would have put a final period to all your 
dangers, I would long ago have ordered him to execution, at 
the hazard not only of pubUc censure, but even of my life. But 
when I saw, that by sentencing him to the death he deserved, 
and before you were all fully convinced of his guilt, I should 
have drawn upon myself such an odium as would have ren- 
dered me unable to prosecute his accompUces, I brought the 
matter to this point, that you might then openly and vigor- 
ously attack Catiline, when he was apparently become a public 
enemy. What kind of an enemy I judge him to be, and how 
formidable in his attempts, you may learn from hence, citizens, 
that I am only sorry he went off with so few to attend him. I 
wish he had taken his whole forces along with him; he has 
carried off Tongillus, indeed, the object of his criminal passion 
when a youth ; he has likewise carried off Publicius and Muna- 
tius, whose tavern debts would never have occasioned any 
commotions in the state. But how important are the men he 
has left behind him ? how oppressed with debt, how powerful, 
how illustrious by their descent ? 

III. When therefore I think of our GalUc legions, and the 
levies made by Metellus in Picenum and Lombardy, together 
with those troops we are daily raising ;* I hold in utter con- 
tempt that army of his, composed of wretched old men, of de- 
bauchees from the country, of rustic vagabonds, of such as have 
fled from their bail to take shelter in his camp ; men ready to 
run away, not only at the sight of an army, but of the praetor's 
edict. I could wish he had likewise carried with him those 
whom I see fluttering in the forum, sauntering about the courts 
of justice, and even taking their places in the senate ; men sleek 
with perfumes, and shining in purple. If these still remain here, 
mark what I say, the deserters from the army are more to be 

upon him to be an enemy to Catiline, on in Picenum. To understand what he far- 
account of the competition that had arisen ther says of the Gallic troops, the reader 
between them about the consulship, where must be informed, that the senate having 
our orator had found him a very power- decreed the provinces of Macedonia and 
ful rival. This induced him to consider Gaul to the two consuls of the present 
what Cicero alleged against him, as the year, Macedonia fell to the lot of Cicero; 
groundless assertions of a man actuated which being one of the most lucrative 
by a principle of hatred. The second sort provinces of the empire, our orator re- 
were those who really believed there was signed it to his colleague Antony ; who 
no conspiracy ; nay, were ready to defend being overwhelmed with debt, and on that 
Catiline, and weak enough to imagine him account suspected of favouring the con- 
incapable of any such designs. The third spiracy, was by this means drawn off 
sort were the wicked and profligate, who from his old associates, and induced to act 
hoped to reap advantage from the over- the part of a real friend to his country, 
throw of the state, and therefore wished But neither did Cicero accept of Gaul, 
well to the conspiracy. choosing rather to continue in Rome, and 
* When the design of the conspiracy chargehimselfwith the guardianship of the 
came to be known, Q. Porapeius liufus city. He therefore resigned his province 
was sent to Capua, and Q. Metellus Celea to his friend Q. Metellus: and hence it is, 
to Picenum, with commissions to levy that we find him so often boasting in his 
troopi, and provide an army sufficient to speeches, that he had rejected ail the ad- 
repel the danger wherewith the state was vantages of a provincial command^ in the 
threatened. This sufficiently explains view of rendenng himself more serviceable 
Cicero's meaning with respect to the levies to the commonwealth. 
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dreaded than the army itself; and the more so, because they 
know me to be informed of aU their designs, yet are not in the 
least moved by it. I behold the person to whom Apulia is 
allotted, to whom Etruria, to whom the territory of Picenum, 
to whom Cisalpine Gaul.^ I see the man who demanded the 
task of setting fire to the city, and filling it with slaughter. 
They know that I am acquainted with all the secrets of their 
last nocturnal meeting: I laid them open yesterday in the 
senate : Catiline himself was disheartened and fled : what then 
can these others mean ? They are much mistaken, if they 
imagine I shall always use the same lenity. 

IV. I have at last gained what I have hitherto been waiting 
for, to make you all sensible that a conspiracy is openly formed 
against the state ; unless there be any one who imagines that 
such as resemble Catiline may yet refuse to enter into his 
designs. There is now therefore no more room for clemency, 
the case itself requires severity. Yet I will still grant them one 
thing; let them quit the city, let them follow Catiline, nor 
suffer their miserable leader to languish in their absence. Nay, 
I will even tell them the way ; it is the Aurelian road : if they 
make haste, they may overtake him before night. O happy 
state, were it but once drained of this sink of wickedness ! To 
me, the absence of Catiline alone seems to have restored fresh 
beauty and vigour to the commonwealth. What villany, what 
mischief can be devised or imagined, that has not entered into 
his thought ? What prisoner is to be found in all Italy, what 
gladiator, what robber, what assassin, what parricide, what 
forger of wills, what sharper, what debauchee,^ what squanderer, 
what adulterer, what harlot, what corrupter of youth, what cor- 
rupted wretch, what abandoned criminal, who will not own an 
intimate familiarity with Catiline? What murder has been 
perpetrated of late years without him ? What act of lewdness 
speaks not him for its author ? Was ever man possessed of 
such talents for corrupting youth? To some he prostituted 
himself unnaturally ; for others he indulged a criminal passion. 
Many were allured by the prospect of unbounded enjoyment, 

^ Sallust tells us, that Catiline, some even offered, with a small force, to attack 

time before, had sent Manlias to Foesulse, the senate-house, and cut off all the senate 

and the adjoining parts of Tuscany ; Sep> at once. 

timins Gamers to Ancona, and C. Julius * Circumscriptor means one who makes 

into Apulia, to make levies. But Cicero it his business to allure and entice youth 

seems here to mean some persons of great into debauchery. This practice was be- 

pote. ^et in Rome, who were to command come so common at Rome, that they had 

in chief in those countries, whose names established it into a kind of art or prO' 

are not left us by any historians, except fession. Nepos, besides its proper sigmfi- 

that Marcus Csparius is said, in the third cation, is frequently used, as here, for a 

oration against Catiline, to have been debauchee and prodigal, one who had 

named to raise the shepherds in Apulia, dissipated his patrimony in luxury and 

Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, and Cas- voluptuousness. Sallust describes at large 

sius, undertook to fire the city, and murder the abandoned profligate crew, from 

their fiercest enemies; particularly, Ce- among whom Catiline chose his compa- 

thegus promised to despatch Cicero, and nions. 
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many by the promise of their parents' death ; to which he not 
only incited them, but even contributed his assistance. What 
a prodigious number of profligate wretches has he just now 
drawn together, not only from the city, but also from the 
country ! There is not a person oppressed with debt, I will not 
say in Rome, but in the remotest corner of all Italy, whom he 
has not engaged in this unparalleled confederacy of guilt. 

V. But to make you acquainted with the variety of his talents, 
in all the diflferent kinds of vice, there is not a gladiator in any 
of our public schools, remarkable for being audacious in 
mischief, who does not own an intimacy with Catiline ; not a 
player of distinguished impudence and guilt, but openly boasts 
of having been his companion. Yet this man, trained up in 
the continual exercise of lewdness and villany, while he was 
wasting in riot and debauchery the means of virtue, and sup- 
plies of industry, was extolled by these his associates for his 
fortitude and patience in supporting cold, hunger, thirst, and 
watchings. Would his companions but follow him, would this 
profligate crew of desperate men but leave the city ; how happy 
would it be for us, how fortunate for the commonwealth, how 
glorious for my consulship ! It is not a moderate degree of 
depravity, a natural or supportable measure of guilt that now 
prevails. Nothing less than murders, rapines, and conflagra- 
tions employ their thoughts. They have squandered away their 
patrimonies, they have wasted their fortunes in debauchery; 
they have long been without money, and now their credit begins 
to fail them ; yet still they retain the same desires, though 
deprived of the means of enjoyment. Did they, amidst their 
revels and gaming, affect no other pleasures than those of 
lewdness and feasting, however desperate their case may appear, 
it might still notwithstanding be borne with. But it is al- 
together insufferable, that the cowardly should pretend to plot 
against the brave, the fooUsh against the prudent, the drunken 
against the sober, the drowsy against the vigilant ; who lolling 
at feasts, embracing mistresses, staggering with wine, stuffed 
with victuals, crowned with garlands, daubed with perfumes, 
wasted with intemperance, belch in their conversations of 
massacreing the honest, and firing the city. Over such, I trust, 
some dreadful fatality now hangs ; and that the vengeance so 
long due to their villany, baseness, guilt, and crimes, is either just 
breaking, or just ready to break upon their heads. If my con- 
sulship, since it cannot cure, should cut off all these, it would 
add no small period to the duration of the republic. For there 
is no nation which we have reason to fear ; no king, who can 
make war upon the Roman people. All disturbances abroad, 
both by land and sea, are quelled by the virtue of one man. 
But a domestic war still remains : the treason, the danger, the 
enemy is within. We are to combat with luxury, with madness. 
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ytUk Tillaiiy. In this war I profess myself your leader, and 
take upon myself all the animosity of the desperate. Whatever 
can possibly be healed, I will heal ; but what ought to be cut 
off, I will never sufier to spread to the ruin of the city. Let 
diem therefore dqpart, or be at rest ; but if they are resolved both 
to remain in the city, and continue their wonted practices, let 
them look for the punishment they deserve. 

YL But some there are, Romans, who assert, that I have 
driven Catiline into banishment. And indeed, could words 
compass it, I would not scruple to drive them into exile too. 
Catiline, to be sure, was so very timorous and modest, that he 
could not stand the words of the consul; but being ordered 
into banishment, immediately acquiesced and obeyed. Yester- 
day, when I ran so great a hazard of being murdered in my 
own house, I assembled the senate in the temple of Jupiter 
Stator, and laid the whole affair before the conscript fathers. 
When Catiline came thither, did so much as one senator accost 
or salute him ? In fine, did they regard him only as a desperate 
citizen, and not rather as an outrageous 'enemy ? Nay, the con- 
sular senators quitted that part of the house where he sat, and 
left the whole bench clear to him. Here I, that violent consul, 
who by a single word drive citizens into banishment, demanded 
of Catiline, whether he had or had not been at the nocturnal 
meeting in the house of M. Lecca. And when he, the most au- 
dacious of men, struck dumb by self-conviction, returned no 
answer, I laid open the whole to the senate ; acquainting them 
with the transactions of that night, where he had been, what 
wtut reserved for the next, and how he had settled the whole 

flan of the war. As he appeared disconcerted and speechless, 
asked what hindered his going upon an expedition, which he 
bad so long prepared for; when I knew that he had already 
sent before him arms, axe8> rods, trumpets, military ensigns, 
and that silver eagle to which he bad raised an impious altar in 
his own house. Can I be said to have driven into banishment 
a man who had already commenced hostilities against his 
country ? Or is it credible that Manlius, an obscure centurion, 
who has pitched his camp upon the plains of Fesulse, would 
declare war against the Roman people in his own name : that 
the forces under him do not now expect Catiline for their ge- 
neral : or that he, submitting to a voluntary banishment, has, 
as some pretend, repaired to Marseilles, ^ and not to the before- 
mentioned camp ? 

^ We learn from Sallust, that Catiliae, any guilt, but to prevent the disputes that 

upon his leaving Rome, v/iote letters to otherwise might be raised on his account, 

tome of the most considerable senators, Marseilles was a celebrated city of Narbo- 

informing them, that being persecuted nese Gaul, renowned for the learning and 

witk fane accusations, and finding him- politeness of itsinhabitants, and of whose fi- 

self unable to resist the faction of his ene- delity and attachment to the Roman com- 

mies, he bad thought proper to retire to monweadth, Cicero makes ample mention 

Marseillts; not from a conscioasoess of in his second book of Offices. 

M 
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VII. O wretched condition, not only of governing, but even 
of preserving the state ! For should Catiline, discouraged and 
disconcerted by my counsels, vigilance, and strenuous care of 
the republic, be seized with a sudden dread, change his re- 
solution, desert his party, quit his hostile designs, and alter his 
course of war and guilt, into that of flight and banishment ; it 
will not then be said, that I have wrested out of his hands the 
weapons of insolence, that I have astonished and confounded 
him by my diligence, and that I have driven him from all his 
hopes and schemes ; but he will be considered as a man in- 
nocent and uncondemned, who has been forced into banishment 
by the threats and violence of the consul. Nay, there are, who 
in thi^ event would think him not wicked, but unhappy ; and 
me not a vigilant consul, but a cruel tyrant. But I Uttle regard 
this stosm of bitter and undeserved censure, provided I can 
screen you from the danger of this dreadful and impious 
war. Let him only go into banishment, and I am content it be 
ascribed to my threats. But beUeve me, he has no design to 
go. My desire of avoiding pubUc envy, Romans, shall never 
induce me to wish you may hear of Catiline's being at the head 
of an army, and traversing in an hostile manner the territories 
of the repubUc. But assuredly you will hear it in three days ; 
and I have much greater reason to fear being censured for 
letting him escape, than that I forced him to quit the city. 
But if men are so perverse as to complain of his being driven 
away, what would they have said if he had been put to death ? 
Yet there is not one of those who talk of his going to Marseilles, 
but would be sorry for it if it was true ; and with all the conbem 
they express for him, they had much rather hear of his being in 
Manlius's camp. As for himself, had he never before thought 
of the project he is now engaged in, yet such is his particular 
turn of mind, that he would rather fall as a robber, than Uve as 
an exile. But now, as nothing has happened contrary to his ex- 
pectation and desire, except that I was left aUve when he quitted 
Rome ; let us rather wish he may go into banishment, than com- 
plain of it. 

VIII. But why do I speak so much about one enemy? An 
enemy, too, who has openly proclaimed himself such ; and whom 
I no longer dread, since, as I always wished, there is now a wall 
between us. Shall I say nothing of those who dissemble their 
treason, who continue at Rome, and mingle in our assemblies? 
With regard to these, indeed, I am less intent upon vengeance, 
than to reclaim them, if possible, from their errors, and re- 
concile them to the republic. Nor do I perceive any difficulty in 
the undertaking, if they will but hsten to my advice. For first I 
will shew you, citizens, of what difierent sorts of men their 
forces consist, and then apply to each, as far as I am able, the 
most powerful remedies of persuasion and eloquence. The first 
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•ort consists of those,® who, having great debts, but still greater 
possessions, are so passionately fond of the latter, that they 
cannot bear the thought of infringing them. This in appearance 
is the most honourable class, for they are rich : but their in- 
tention and aim is the most infamous of all. Art thou dis- 
tinguished by the possession of an estate, houses, money, slaves, 
and all the conveniencies and superfluities of life; and dost 
thou scruple to take firom thy possessions, in order to add to 
thy credit ? For what is it thou expectest ? is it war ? and dost 
thou hope thy possessions will remain unviolated, amidst an 
universal invasion of property ? Is it new regulations about debts 
thou hast in view ? It is an error to expect this firom Catiline. 
New regulations shall indeed be proffered by my means, but 
attended with public auctions, which is the only method to pre- 
serve those who have estates from ruin. And had they consented 
to this expedient sooner, nor foolishly run out their estates in 
mortgages, they would have been at this day both richer men 
and better citizens. But I have no great dread of this class of 
men, as believing they may be easily disengaged from the con- 
spiracy ; or, should they persist, they seem more likely to have 
recourse to imprecations than arms. 

IX. The next class consists of those,^ who, though oppressed 
with debt, yet hope for power, and aspire at the chief manage- 
ment of public aflmrs ; imagining they shall obtain those honours 
by throwing the state into confusion, which they despair of 
during its tranquillity. To these I shall give the same advice 
as to the rest, which is, to quit all hope of succeeding in their 
attempts. For first I myself am watchful, active, and attentive 
to the interest of the republic : then there is on the side of the 
honest party, great courage, great unanimity, a vast multitude 
of citizens, and very numerous forces: in fine, the immortal 
gods themselves will not fail to interpose in behalf of this un- 
conquered people, this illustrious empire, this fair city, against 
the daring attempts of guilty violence. And even supposing 
them to accomplish what they with so much frantic rage desire, 

® Cicero here takes a view of Catiline's not only make them easy for the present, 

forces ; and observes that they were com> but establish and strengthen their credit 

pofied of six different classes of men, to for the time to come, 
all of whom he gives advice suited to their ^ The second cohort of Catiline's legion, 

circumstances; and which he shews will if we may so express ourselves, was made 

be infinitely more for their advantage, up of men, who, being deeply involved in 

than the desperate measures they had so debt, without any estates or possessions to 

rashly engaeed in. We shall treat of them satisfy the demands of their creditors, 

in order. 1 he first are those, who having turned all their thoughts to the attainment 

large estates, but considerably encumbered of honours, dignities, and the command of 

with debt, would fain get rid of the latter, armies and provinces. This put them upon 

without divesting themselves of any part plotting against the state, in order to 

of the former. These he advises to sell create confusion and disorder, as being 

part of their possessions, and by that very sensible, that they could never hope 

means disengage themselves from the load to see the accomplishment of their wishes 

of debt they lay under; promising them while the republic continued in a state of 

all the assistance in his power to bring tranquillity. 
about so salutary an end, which would 
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do they hope to spring up consuls^ dictators^ or kings, from the 
ashes of a city, and blood of her citizens, which, with ao much 
treachery and sacrilege, they have conspired to spill ? They are 
ignorant of the tendency of their own desires, and that in case 
of success, they must themselves fall a prey to some furtive or 
gladiator. The third class consists of men of advihiced age, but 
hardened in all the exercises of war. ^^ Of this sort is Manlius^ 
whom Catiline now succeeds. These come mostly from the 
colonies planted by Sylla at Fesulae; which, I am ready to 
allow, consist of the best citizens, and the bravest men : but 
coming many of them to the sudden and imexpected possession 
of great wealth, they run into all the excesses of luxury and 
profusion. These, by building fine houses, by affluent living, 
splendid equipages, numerous attendants, and sumptuous en-* 
tertainments, have plunged themselves so deeply in debt, that 
in order to retrieve their affairs, they must recall Sylla from his 
tomb. I say nothing of those needy indigent rustics, whom 
they have gained over to their party by the hopes of seeing 
the scheme of rapine renewed : for I consider both in the same 
light of robbers and plunderers. But I advise them to drop 
their frantic ambition, and think no more of dictatorships and 
proscriptions. For so deep an impression have the calamities 
of those times made upon the state, that not only men, but the 
very beasts would not bear a repetition of such outrages. 

X. The fourth is a mixed, motley, mutinous tribe, who have 
been long ruined beyond hopes of recovery ;^^ and partly 
through indolence, partly through ill management, partly 
through extravagance, droop beneath a load of ancient debt: 
who, persecuted with arrests, judgments, and confiscations, are 
said to resort in great numbers, both firom city and country, to 
the enemy^s camp. These I consider, not as brave solctiers, 
but dispirited bankrupts. If they cannot support themsdves, 
let them even fall ; yet so that neither the city nor neighbour* 

1® The two former classes were made up " The enumeratioii Cicero here makes 

of men, who indeed wished well to the of the coBspirators is conceived with great 

conspiracy, yet thought not proper to de- art, and admirably calculated to beget 

clare themselves openly, or appear in that detestation and horror with which be 

arms against the state. The set ne now meant to inspire the minds of his hearers, 

mentions consisted mostly of old sol- First, we have a tribe of men immerscMi in 

diers, who, upon the conclusion of the debt, but rivetted to their possessions, 

civil war, had been settled in different Secondly, men of ruined fortunes, who 

parts of Italy, where lands were assigned aspire after honours and comoianda, that, 

them by SvUa, out of the confiscated by oppressing the allies and subjects of 

estates of those who had opposed him. the commonwealth, they may is some 

These having squandered away in riot and measure retrieve their afaira. Thirdly, 

excess, what they had acquired by rapine Sylla's veteran soldiers, who wanted to 

and oppression, desired nothing so much renew the rapines and devastations of the 

as a new civil war, that they might a se« former civil war. Fourthly, a number of 

cond time enrich themselves with the town debauchees. Fifthly, a collection of 

spoils of their country. Accordingly, they parricides, cut-throats, and ruffians. And 

eagerly embraced the present opportunity, lastly, the whole troop of gamesters, 

and formed much the greater number of whoiemasters, and sharpers of every 

those who were now in arms in Manlius's denomination, 
camp. 
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bood may recdve any shock. For I am imable to peroeiye 
irhy, if they cannot live with honomr, they should choose to die 
vnui infamy : or why they should fancy it less painful to die in 
company with others, than to perish by themsdves. The fifth 
sort is a collection of parricides, assassins, and rufBans of all 
kinds ; whom I ask not to abandon CatiUne, as knowing them to 
be inseparable. Let these even perish in their robberies, since 
their number is so great, that no prison could be foimd large 
enough to contain them. The last class, not only in this enmne* 
ration, but likewise in character and morals, are Catiline's pe- 
culiar associates, his choice companions, and bosom friends; 
such as you see with curled locks, neat array, beardless, or with 
beards nicely trimmed; in full dress, in flowing robes, and 
wearing mantles instead of gowns ; whose whole labour in life^ 
and industry in watching, are exhausted upon midnight enter* 
tainments. Under this dass we may rank all gamesters, whore* 
masters, and the lewd and lustful of every denomination. These 
slim delicate youths, practised in all the arts of raising and al- 
laying the amorous fire, not only know to sing and dwce, but 
on occasions can aim the murdering dagger and administer the 
poisonous draught. Unless these depart, imless these perish^ 
know, that was even Catiline himself to fall, we shall still have a 
nursery of Catilines in the state. But what can this miserable 
race have in view? Do they propose to carry their wenchea 
along with them to the camp ? Indeed, how can they be with" 
out them, these cold winter nights ? But have they considered 
of the Apennine frosts and snows ? or do they imagine they 
will be the abler to endure the rigours of winter, for having 
learned to dance naked at revels ? O formidable and tremen- 
dous war^ where Catiline's praetorian guard consists of such 
a dissolute and effeminate crew !^^ 

XI. Against these gallant troops of your adversary, prepare, 
O Romans, your garrisons and armies : and first, to that bat^ 
tered and maimed gladiator, oppose your consuls and generals : 
next, against that outcast, miserable crew, lead forth the flower 
and strength of all Italy. The walls of our colonies and free 
towns will easily resist the efforts of Catiline's rustic troops*^* 
But I ought not to run the parallel farther^ or compare your 
other resources, preparations, and defences, to the indigence 
and nakedness of that robber. But if, omitting all those 

1' The pretoriaa cohort was a select the prfetonan bands under the emperors, 

body of troops, whose business it was to *^ Tumulus comes a tumendo; forwhartr 

attend upon the general, and serve him by ever the earth swells, there we have a 

way of a ^uard. As commanders in cbief rising ground, or tumulus. In some old 

were anciently called pratores, a vra- manuscripts we read et/r»u/t«, and tbif 

eundo, we see hence tne reason of the seems to me to be the better reading of tU« 

name. Scipio Africanus was the author two; for it was natural enough in Cicero, 

of this institution among the Romans, to call that pron^iscuous pauUitude of f ««* 

selecting the bravest men of the army for tics, assembled together in haste, cumulos 

that purpose. These formed afterwards nlvestret. 
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advantages of which we are provided, and he destitate; as the 
senate, the Roman knights, the people, the city, the treasury, 
the pubtic revenues, all Italy, all the provinces, foreign states : 
I say, if, omitting all these, we only compare the contending 
parties between themselves, it will soon appear how very low 
our enemies are reduced. On the one side, modesty contends, 
on the other, petulance: here chastity, there pollution: here 
integrity, there treachery : here piety, there profaneness : here 
resolution, there rage : here honour, there baseness : here mo- 
deration, there unbridled licentiousness : in short, equity, tem- 
perance, fortitude, prudence, struggle with iniquity, luxury, 
cowardice, rashness ; every virtue with every vice. Lastly, the 
contest lies between wealth and indigence, sound and depraved 
reason ; strength of understanding and frenzy ; in fine, between 
well-grounded hope, and the most absolute despair. In such a 
conflict and struggle as this, was even human aid to fail, will 
not the immortal gods enable such illustrious virtue to triumph 
over such complicated vice ? 

Xll.'Such, Romans, being our present situation, do you, as I 
have before advised, watch and keep guard in your private 
houses ; for as to what concerns the public tranquillity, and the 
defence of the city, I have taken care to secure that, without 
tumult or alarm. The colonies and municipal towns, having 
received notice from me of Catiline's nocturnal retread will be 
upon their guard against him. The band of gladiators, whom 
Catiline always depended upon as his best and surest support, 
though in truth they are better affected than some part of the 
patricians, are nevertheless taken care of in such a manner as to 
be in the power of the republic. Q. Metellus the praetor, 
whom, forseeing Catiline's flight, I sent into Gaul and the 
district of Picenum, will either wholly crush the traitor, or 
baffle all his motions and attempts. And to settle, ripen, and 
* bring all other matters to a conclusion, I am just going to lay 
them before the senate which you see now assembling. As 
for those therefore who continue in the city, and were left be- 
hind by Catiline, for the destruction of it and us all ; though 
they are enemies, yet as by birth they are likewise fellow-citizens, 
I again and again admonish them, that my lenity, which to 
some may have rather appeared remissness, has been waiting 
only for an opportunity of demonstrating the certainty of the 
plot. As for the rest, I shall never forget that this is my coun- 
try, that I am its consul, and that I think it my duty either to 
live with my countrymen, or die for them. There is no guard 
upon the gates, none to watch the roads; if any one has a 
mind to withdraw himself, he may go wherever he pleases. 
But whoever makes the least stir within the city, so as to be 
caught not only in any overt-act, but even in any plot or at- 
tempt against the republic, he shall know that there are in it 
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vigilant consuls, excellent magistrates, and a resolute senate; 
that there are arms, and a prison, which our ancestors provided 
as the avenger of manifest and atrocious crimes.^^ 

XIII. And all this shall be transacted in such a manner, ci- 
tizens, that the greatest disorder shall be quelled without the 
least hurry; the greatest dangers without any tumult; a do- 
mestic and intestine war, the most cruel and desperate of any in 
our memory, by me, your only leader and general, in my gown;** 
which I will manage so, that, as far as it is possible, not one 
even of the guilty shall suffer punishment in the city : but if 
their audaciousness and my country's danger should necessarily 
drive me from this mild resolution ; yet I will effect, what in so 
cruel and treacherous a war coTild hardly be hoped for, that not 
one honest man shall fall, but all of you be safe by the punish- 
ment of a few. This I promise, citizens, not from any confi- 
dence of my own prudence, or from any human counsels, but 
from the many evident declarations of the gods, by whose im- 
pulse I am led into this persuasion ;^^ who assist us, not as they 
used to do, at a distance, against foreign and remote enemies, 
but, by their present help and protection, defend their temples 
and our houses. It is your part, therefore, citizens, to worship, 
implore, and pray to them, that since all our enemies are now 
subdued both by land and sea, they would continue to preserve 
this city, which was designed by them for the most beautiful, 
the most flourishing, and most powerful on earth, from the de- 
testable treasons of its own desperate citizens. 

\* Ulpian tells us, that the prison was orifices. Cicero telklbem, his scheme for 

built, not for the punishment of bad citizens, suppressing the conspiracy was so well laid, 

but to be a check upon them, and prevent thai without chaoeing his gown, the dress 

all occasions of punishment. Cicero here of peace, he would quell all the disturb- 

roaintains the direct contrary, and asserts, ance. 

that the great design of it was, that guilt '^ Plutarch, in his Life of Cicero, tells 

and impiety might not escape due ven- us, that while Terentia, the orator's wife, 

geance. Both these ends are very com- with the vestal virgins, and the principal 

patible, and ought doubtless to be con- matrons of Rome, were sacrificing, ac- 

sidered jointly in the present case. The cording to annual custom, to. the goddess 

prison was built in a conspicuous part of Bona, a bright flame issued suddenly from 

the city, that where a principle of con- the altar, to the astonishment of the whole 

science was not sufficient to restrain men, company. Many other prodigies hap- 

they might bt awed by having this object pened during the course of the conspiracy, 

of terror c«aiMtly before their eyes. But of all which Cicero makes frequent mention 

if, notwithstandiiif so powerful a monitor, in his speeches : for it was of great use to 

they were so far swayed by their corrupt him, to possess the minds of the people, as 

ioclinations, as to violate the laws of their strongly as he could, with an apprehension 

country, they thereby rendered themselves of their danger, for the sake of disposing 

obnoxious to the demands of justice : and them the more easily to approve his con- 

what was primarily intended only to re- duct, and concur with him in whatever 

strain men, and prevent the commission measures he should think necessary for the 

of crimes, became, after they were com- public safety. He also improves tliis cir- 

mitted, a place of sufi^ring and punish- cumstance to animate the people, bv re- 

ment. presenting the gods as interesting them- 

'' The coBSttk, before their setting out selves particularly in their preservation, 

on any pUitary expedition, used to put off and pointing out to them the course they 

their gowns, and put on their military were to pursue, 
dress, with great ceremony and public sa- 
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AGAINST CATILINE.* 

Sect. I. To-day, Romans, you behold the commonwealth, your 
lives, estates, fortunes, your wives and children^ the august seat 

* Catiline, as we have seen, being forced them»l>y two of the prstors, L. Flaccus 
to leave Rome; Lentulus, and the rest, and C. Pomtinus, whom be bad instructed 
who remained in the cityi began to prepare for that purpose, and ordered to lie in 
all things for the execution of their grand ambush nearthe place, with a strong guard 
design. They solicited men of all ranks, of friends and soldiers : all which was suc- 
who seemed likely to favour their cause, or cessfuUy executed, and the whole com- 
1o be of any use to it ; and among the rest, pany brought prisoners to Cicero's house 
agreed to make an attempt upon the am- by break of day. The rumour of this ac- 
baasadors of the AUobrogians ; a warlike, cident presently drew a resort of Cicero's 
mutinous, faithless people; inhabiting the principal friends about him, who advised 
countries now called Savoy and Daupniny, him to open the letters before ho pioduced 
greatly disaffected to the Roman power, them in the senate, lest if nothing of 
and already ripe for rebellion. These am- moment were found in them, it might be 
baasadors, who were preparing to return thought rash and imprudent to raise an 
home, much outof humour with the senate, unnecessary terror and alarm through the 
and without any redress of the grievances city. But he was too well informed of the 
which they were sent to complain of, re- contents, to fear any censure of that kind ; 
ceived the proposal at first very greedily, and declared, that in a case of public dan- 
and promised to engage their nation to ger, he thought it his duty to lay the mat- 
assist the conspirators with what they ter entire before the public council. He 
principally wanted* a good body of horse, summoned the senate therefore to meet 
whenever they should begin the war : immediately, and sent at the same time for 
but reflecting afterwards, in their cooler Gabinius, Statilius, Cethegus, and Lea- 
thoughts, on the difficulty of the enterprise, tulus, who all came presently to his house, 
and the danger of involving themselves and suspecting nothing of the discovery ; and 
their countrv in so desperate a cause, they bein^ informed also of a quantity of arms 
resolved to dtscorer what they knew to Q. provided by Cethegus for the use of the 
FabiusSanga, the patron of their city, who conspiracy, he ordered C. Sulpicius, an- 
immediately gave mtelli^nce of it to the other of the pretors, to go and search his 
consul. Cicero's instructions upon it were, house, where he found a great number of 
that the ambassadors should continue to swords and daggers, with other arms, all 
feign the same zeal which they had hitherto newly cleaned, and ready for present ser- 
shewn, and promise every thing which was vice. With this preparation he set out to 
re<^uired of them, till they had got a full meet the senate in the temple of Concord, 
insight into the extent of the plot, with with a numerous guard of citizens, carrying 
distinct proofs against the particular actors the ambassadors and the conspirators with 
in it : upon which, at their next conference him in custody : and aAer he had given the 
with the conspirators, they insisted on assembly an account of the whole affiiir, 
having some credentials from them to shew the several parties were called in and exa- 
to their people at home, without which mined, and an ample discovery made of 
they would never be induced to enter into the whole progress of the plot. After the 
an engagement so hazardous. This was criminals and witnesses were withdrawn, 
thoucht reasonable, and presently com- the senate went into a debate upon the 
plied with, and Vulturcius was appointed state of the republic, and came unani- 
to go along with the ambassadors, and in- mously to the following resolutions : That 
troduce them to Catiline on their road, in public thanks should 1^ decreed to Cicero 
order to confirm the agreement, and ex- m the amplest manner ; by whose virtue, 
change assurances also with him ; to whom counsel, and providence, the republic was 
Lentulus sent at the same time a particular delivered from the greatest dangers : that 
letter under his own hand and seal, though Flaccus and Pomtinus, the praetors, should 
without hb name. Cicero being punctu- be thanked likewise, for their vigorous and 
ally informed of all these facts, concerted punctual execution of Cicero s orders ; 
privately with the ambassadors the time that Antonius, the other consul, should be 
and manner of their leaving Rome in the praised for having removed from his coun- 
night, and that on the Milvian bridge, sels all those who were concerned in the 
about a mile from the city, they should be conspiracy ; that Lentulus, after having 
arrested with their papers and letters about abdicated the prstorship, and divested 
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of this renowned empire, this fair and flourishing city, preserved 
and restored to you, rescued from fire and sword, and almost 
snatched from the jaws of fate,^ by the distinguished love of the 
immortal gods towards you, and by means of my toils, counsels, 
and dangers. And if the days in which we are preserved from 
ruin, be no less joyous and memorable than those of our birth ;^ 
because the pleasure of deUverance is certain, the condition to 
which we are bom uncertain ; and because we never enter upon 
life without consciousness, but are always sensible to the joys 
of preservation: surely, since our gratitude and esteem for 
RomTilus,^ the founder of this city, has induced us to rank him 
amongst the immortal gods ; he cannot but merit honour with 
you and posterity, who has preserved the same city, with all its 
accessions of strength and grandeur. For we have extinguished 
the flames that were dispersed on all sides, and just ready to 
seize the temples, sanctuaries, dwellings, and walls of this city ; 
we have blunted the swords that were drawn against the state, 
and turned aside the daggers that were pointed at your throats. 
And as all these particulars have been already explained, cleared, 
and fully proved by me in the senate ; I shall now, Romans, lay 
them briefly before you, that such as are strangers to what has 
happened, and wait with impatience to be informed, may un- 
derstand what a terrible and manifest destruction hung over 
them, how it was traced out, and in what manner discovered. 

himself of his robes ; and Cethegus Stati- that threatened us, and under the appre- 

lius, and Gabinius, with their other ac- hension of which we were uneasy, we are 

complices also, when taken, Cassius, Cs- sensible of our good fortune, and taste the 

parius, Furius, Chilo, Umbrenus, should safety we enjoy with the highest relish, 

be committed to safe custody; and that a Hence, a day of preservation is always a 

public thanksgiving should be appointCMl in day of joy and triumph. But now the day 

Cicero*s name, for his having preserved the of our birth is not attended with any such 

city from a conflagration, the citizens from consciousness ; and even supposing it were, 

a massacre, and Italy from a war. The yet is the condition of human life attended 

senate being dismissed, Cicero went di> with so much uncertainty, that it is hard to 

rectly into the rostra ; and, in the following say whether we have more reason to lament 

speech, gave the people an account of the or rejoice. For how often is our present 

discovery that had been made, with the condition so entangled with snares and 

resolutions of the senate consequent there- difficulties, that a wise man would think it 

upon. ^ rather to be shunned than coveted 1 Nay, 

' A metaphorical expression, alluding to whole nations have made it a practice to 

the danger incurred by an attack from consider the day of a man's nativity, as a 

beasts of prey. Fate, according to the day rather of sorrow than joy ; because he 

Stoics, was a certain immutable series of entered into a state of misery and tribula- 

events, which followed one another in tion. 

train, by such an unavoidable necessity, ^ ;^o ^^ learn from Aurelius Victor, 
that even the gods themselves could not cap. 2. de viris illust. Cum ad Capreapo' 
hinder their coming to pass. The reason ludem exercitum lustraret, nusquam com- 
why this word is often used by the ancients paruit, unde inde patres et populum Medi- 
to denote death, or the dissolution of states tione orta, Julius Proculus, vir nobilis, in 
and kingdoms, may be best derived from a concionem processit, etjurejurando firmavit, 
notion which prevailed among them, that Ramulum asein colle Quirinali visum au" 
at the very moment of a man's birth, the gustiore forma, cum ad deos abiret; sun- 
day of his death was irrevocably fixed by demque pnecipere ut seditionibus abstine^ 
fate ; and that in all governments, the rent, virtutem colerent ; futurum ut om- 
a^ds of diflfTolution were mixed with their nium gentium domini existerent, Hujus 
original frame, and never failed to operate auctoritati creditum est, Mdes in colle 
when the appointed time came. Quirinali Romulo constituta, ipse pro deo 

* When we escape any imminent danger cultus, Quirinus est appellatus, 

■ N 
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And first, ever since Catiline, a few days ago, fled from Rome ', 
as he left behind him the partners of his treason, and the 
boldest champions of this execrable war, I have always been 
upon the watch, Romans, and studying how to secure you 
amidst such dark and complicated dangers. 

II. For at that time, when I drove Catiline from Rome, (for 
now I dread no reproach from that word, but rather the cen- 
sure of having suflFered him to escape alive;) I say, when I 
forced him to quit Rome, I naturally concluded that the rest 
of his accomplices would either follow him, or, being deprived 
of his assistance, would proceed with less vigour and firmness. 
But when I found that the most daring and forward of the con- 
spirators still continued with us, and remained in the city; I 
etnployed myself night and day to unravel and fathom all their 
proceedings and designs : that since my words found less credit 
with you, because of the inconceivable enormity of the treason, 
I might lay the whole so clearly before you, as to compel you 
at length to take measures for your own safety, when you could 
no longer avoid seeing the danger that threatened you. Accord- 
ingly, when I found that the ambassadors of the Allobrogians* 
had been solicited by P. Lentulus to kindle a war beyond the 
Alps, and raise commotions in Hither Gaul;^ that they had 
been sent to engage their state in the conspiracy, with orders to 
confer with Catiline by the way, to whom they had letters and 
instructions ; and that Vulturcius was appointed to accompany 

^ These were Gauls, who passing the had full proof against Lentulus, and the 

Alps, settled on the Italian side, in those other heads of the plot, whom he imme- 

parts now called Savoy and Piedmont, diately seized. 

They were a brave people, and maintained ^ When the Roman arms were em- 

a war with the Romans for a long time ; but ployed in Farther Gaul, this Cicero calk 

before this, had been totally subdued, and a " war;" but when Hither Gaul was the 

governed by the Roman prstor, who had scene of action, he gives it the name of 

the care of Gallia Narbonensis. About the a *' tumult," tumuUus, ^ The difference 

timeof the breaking out of this conspiracy, between these two lies in this, that war 

they had sent ambassadors to Rome, to is a word of a more extensive signification, 

complain of the oppressions and extortion and was not accounted so formidable as a 

of their governor. Lentulus took this op- tumult. For by a tumult the Romans 

portunity of increasing the strength of the understood some vei7 dangerous commo- 

conspiracy, by promismg the Allobrogians tion, that threatened the capital of the 

an abatement of their taxes, if they would empire itself, as happening either in the 

rise in favour of Catiline, and assist him very bosom of Italy, or in Cisalpine Gaul, 

with their forces. The ambassadors, after a country that immediately bordered upon 

some deliberation, resolved to discover the Italy, and whose inhabitants had formerly 

affair to Q. Fabius Sanga, their patron at brought many calamities upon the Ro- 

Rome, who immediately disclosed it to mans. But we cannot better distinguish 

Cicero. The consul advised them to agree between bellum and tumultus, than in the 

with the conspirators, and get a covenant words of Cicero himself, who thus speaks 

for them, signed by the principal men, to of them in his eighth Philippic: rotest 

carry home to their constituents. This enim esse bellum sitie tumultu, tumultus 

the conspirators consent to, and at the esse sine bello non potest. Quid est enim 

same time desire them to take Catiline's aliud tumultuSf nisi perturbatio tanta ut 

camp in their way; for which purpose major timor oriatur? Unde etiam nomen 

they send one of their party, Vulturcius, dictum est tumultus, Itaque majares nostri 

along with them, with letters to their tumultum Italicum, quod erat domesticus : 

general. Cicero getting notice of this from tumultum Gallicum, quod erat ItalitB 

the ambassadors, took the whole party finitimus: pr<Bterea nullum tumultum nO' 

prisoners upon the road, and by this means minabant, ccc. 
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tiiem, who was likewise entrusted with letters to Catiline ; I 
thought a fair opportunity oflFered, not only of satisfying myself 
with regard to the conspiracy, but likewise of clearing it up to 
the senate and you, which had always appeared a matter of the 
greatest diflBiculty, and been the constant subject of my prayers 
to the immortal gods. Yesterday, therefore, I sent for the 
preetors L. Flaccus and C. Pomtinus, men of known courage, and 
distinguished zeal for the republic. I laid the whole matter before 
them, and made them acquainted with what I designed. They, 
full of the noblest and most generous sentiments with regard to 
their country, undertook the business without delay or hesita- 
tion ; and upon the approach of night, privately repaired to the 
Milvian bridge, where they disposed themselves in such manner 
in the neighbouring villages, that they formed two bodies, with 
the river and bridge between them. They likewise carried along 
with them a great number of brave soldiers, without the least 
suspicion ; and I despatched from the praefecture of Reate several 
chosen youths well armed, whose assistance I had frequently 
used in the defence of the commonwealth.® In the mean time, 
towards the close of the third watch,^ as the deputies of the 
Allobrogians, accompanied by Vulturcius, began to pass the 
bridge with a great retinue, our men came out against them, 
and swords were drawn on both sides. The aflFair was known 
to the praetors alone, none else being admitted to the secret. 

III. Upon the coming up of Pomtinus and Flaccus, the con- 
flict ceased ; all the letters they carried with them were delivered 
sealed to the preetors 5 and the deputies with their whole retinue 
being seized, were brought before me, towards the dawn of day, 
I then sent for Gabinius Cimber, the contriver of all these 
detestable treasons, who suspected nothing of what had passed. 
L. Statilius was summoned next, and then Cethegus. Lentulus 
came the last of all, probably because, contrary to custom, he 
had been up the greatest part of the night before, making out 
the despatches. Many of the greatest and most illustrious men 
in Rome, hearing what had passed, crowded to my house in the 
morning, and advised me to open the letters before I commu- 

• Muretus observes, that in some ancient in reipublicae praesidio ah in ponitur, qui 

manuscripts of Cicero, the sentence runs manu earn defendunt. Reatinos autem adO' 

thus : Quorum opera utor assidue in re- lescentes illos, non adhibebat sane ad consul" 

publico, prasidio^ cum gladiis miseram ; tandum Cicero. Eorum igitur opera non 

according to which way of pointing and utebatur in republica, sed in prssidio rei- 

reading, prtBsidio is to be joined with publics. 

miseram, so as to render the construction ' The division of the night into fou* 

of the paragraph miseram prasidio, not watches by the ancients, is mentioned by 

in prasidio reipublica. Of the four first Julius 'Pollux, in his first book. Suidas, 

and principal editors of Cicero, Lambinus too, takes notice of it, and expressly calls a 

alone approves this emendation of Mure- watch the fourth part of a night. They 

tus. Grsvius has admitted it into the commenced at sun-setting, and ended at 

text itself, but, 1 am apt to think, without sun-rising, consisting each of thiee hours ; 

due consideration ; for as Buherius judici- so that the third watch began exactly at 

ously observes, eorum opera uteris in re- midnight, and ended about three in the 

publica, quos in concilium advocas ; Opera morning, supposing the sun to rise at six. 
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nicated them to the senate ; lest, if nothing material was found 
in them, I shoTild be blamed for rashly occasioning so great an 
alarm in the city. But I refused to comply, that an affair which 
threatened public danger might come entire before the public 
council of the state. For, citizens, had the information given 
me appeared to be without foundation, I had yet little reason to 
apprehend that any censure would befall me for my over- 
diligence in so dangerous an aspect of things. I immediately 
assembled, as you saw, a very fiill senate : and at the same time, 
in consequence of a hint from the Allobrogian deputies, des- 
patched C. Sulpicius the praetor, a man of known courage, to 
search the house of Cethegus, where he found a great number 
of swords and daggers. 

IV. I introduced Vulturcius without the Gallic deputies ; and, 
by order of the house, offered him a free pardon in the name of 
the public, if he would faithfully discover all that he knew: 
upon which, after some hesitation, he confessed that he had 
letters and instructions from Lentulus to Catiline, to press him 
to accept the assistance of the slaves, and to lead his army with 
all expedition towards Rome, to the intent that when, according 
to the scheme previously settled and concerted among them, it 
should be set on fire in different places, and the general mas- 
sacre begun, he might be at hand to intercept those who escaped, 
and join with his friends in the city. The ambassadors were 
next brought in, who declared that an oath of secrecy had been 
exacted from them, and that they had received letters to their 
nation firom Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius ; that these three, 
and L. Cassius also, required them to send a body of horse as 
as soon as possible into Italy, declaring that they had no oc- 
casion for any foot : that Lentulus had assured them firom the 
Sibylline books, and the answers of soothsayers, that he was 
the third Cornelius,® who was destined to empire, and the 
sovereignty of Rome, which Cinna and Sylla had enjoyed before 
him ; and that this was the fatal year marked for the destruction 
of the city and empire, being the tenth from the acquittal 
of the vestal virgins, and the twentieth from the burning of 
the capitol : that there was some dispute between Cethegus 
and the rest about the time of firing the city ; because while 
Lentulus and the other conspirators were for fixing it on 
the feast of Saturn, Cethegus thought that day too remote and 
dilatory. 

^ The Haruspices or Aruspices were so and the answers of the soothsayers, Len- 

called, according to the most common de- tulus was made to believe that he was the 

rivation quia in ara exta animatium in- third Cornelius destined to rule in Rome. 

spiriebant. Donatus, however, gives the It seems, among the Sibylline verses, there 

word another etymology. Haruspei, says were found three K's; which the Greeks 

he, ab Haruga nominatur; nam Haruga interpretedoftheCappadocians, Cilicians, 

dicitur hostia ab Hara, in qua concluditur and Cretans ; but the Romans applied 

et servatur, Hara autem est, in ^ua pecora them to three of the name of Cornelius, 

includuntur. From the Sibylline books, viz, Cinna, Sylla, and Lentulus. 
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V. But not to be tedious, Romans, I at last ordered the 
letters to be produced, which were said to be sent by the dif- 
ferent parties. I first shewed Cethegus his seal; which he 
owning, 1 opened and read the letter. It was written with his 
own hand^ and addressed to the senate and people of the Allo- 
brogians, signifying, that he would make good what he had 
promised to their ambassadors, and entreating them also to per* 
form what the ambassadors had undertaken for them.^ Then 
Cethegus, who a Uttle before being interrogated about the arms 
that were found at his house, had answered, that he was always 
particularly fon(ik of neat arms ; upon hearing his letter read, 
was so dejected, confounded, and self-convicted, that he could 
not utter a word in his own defence. Statihus was then brought 
in, and acknowledged his hand and seal ; and when his letter 
was read, to the same purpose with that of Cethegus, he con- 
fessed it to be his own. Then Lentulus's letter was produced. 
I asked if he knew the seal ? he owned he did. It is, indeed, 
said I, a well-known seal ; the head of your illustrious grand- 
father, so distinguished for his love to his country and fellow* 
citizens, that it is amazing the very sight of it was not sufficient 
to restrain you from so black a treason. His letter, directed 
to the senate and people of the Allobroges, was of the same 
import with the other two ; but having leave to speak for 
himself, he at first denied the whole charge, and began to 
question the ambassadors and Vulturcius, what business they 
ever had with him, and on what occasion they came to his 
house ? To which they gave clear and distinct answers ; sig- 
nifying by whom, and how often they had been introduced to 
him ; and then asked him in their turn, whether he had never 
mentioned any thing to them about the Sibylline oracles ? upon 
which, being confounded, or infatuated rather by the sense of 
his guilt, he gave a remarkable proof of the great force of con- 
science : for not only his usual parts and eloquence, but his im- 
pudence, too, in which he outdid all men, quite failed him ; so 
that he confessed his crime, to the surprise of the whole assem- 
bly. Then Vulturcius desired that the letter to Catiline, which 
Lentulus had sent by him, might be opened ; where Lentulus 
again, though greatly disordered, acknowledged his hand and 
seal. It was written without any name, but to this effect : " You 
will know who I am, from him whom. I have sent to you. Take 
care to shew yourself a man, and recollect in what situation you 
are, and consider what is now necessary for you. Be sure to 

^ This reading is supported by the au- dissent. But Muretus thinks we ought to 

thonty of almost all the manuscripts and read recepissent^ according to which the 

editions of Cicero. If we admit it, the sense of Cicero will be, qna sihi, nempe 

passage must be explained thus : ut item Lentulo, legali eorum recepissent, id est 

■illi facerentf videlicetf senatus et populus spoponditsent, et suo periculo promisissent, 

Gallorum^ qua sibi, nempe senatui et This is much the better reading, and furJ 

populo Gallorum, legati pracepissent, id nishes by far the most natural and obvious 

esif pr€escripsissent, et faciendum esse osteri' sense. 
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make use of the assistance of all, even of the lowest." ^° Qa- 
binius was then introduced, and behaved impudently for a while ; 
but at last denied nothing of what the ambassadors charged him 
with. And indeed, Romans, though their letters, seals, hands, 
and lastly their several voluntary confessions, were strong and 
convincing evidences of their guilt ; yet had I still clearer proofs 
of it from their looks, change of colour, countenances, and 
silence. For such was their amazement, such their downcast 
looks, such their stolen glances at one another, that they seemed 
not so much convicted by the information of others, as detected 
by the consciousness of their own guilt. • 

VI. The proofs being thus laid open and cleared, I consulted 
the senate upon the measures proper to be taken for the pubUc 
safety. The most severe and rigorous resolutions were pro- 
posed by the leading men, to which the senate agreed without 
die least opposition. And as the decree is not yet put into 
writing, I shall, as far as my memory serves, give you an account 
of the whole proceeding. First of all, public thanks were de- 
creed to me in the amplest manner, for having, by my courage, 
counsel, and foresight, delivered the repubUc from the greatest 
dangers : then the praetors, L. Flaccus and C. Poratinus, were 
likewise thanked for their vigorous and punctual execution of 
my orders. My colleague, the brave Antonius, was praised for 
having removed from his own and the counsels of the republic, 
all those who were concerned in the conspiracy. They then 
came to a resolution, that P. Lentulus, after having abdicated 
the prsetorship,^^ should be committed to safe custody; that 
C. Cethegus, L. Statilius, P. Gabinius, all three then present, 
should likewise remain in confinement; and that the same 
sentence should be extended to L. Gassius, who had offered 
himself to the task of firing the city ; to M. Ceparius, to whom, 
as appeared, Apulia had been assigned for raising the 

*® This letter of Lentulus to Catiline, is joying the same magistracy a second time, 

worded somewhat differently in Sallust, till after an interval of ten years, it is 

who gives it as follows: Qui sim, ex eo, highly probable that his first praetorship 

qiiem ad te mUi, cognosces, Fac cogites, happened when L. Licinius LucuUus and 

in quanta calamitate ais ; et memineriSf te C. Aurelius Cotta were consuls. We are 

esse virum ; considerest q^f'id tu<B rationes still the more confirmed in this, because 

postulent ; auxilium petas ah omnibus, after the usual interval of two years, we 

etiam ab infimis, ** You will learn who I find him advanced to the consulship, 

am, by the messenger that brings you this jointly with Cn. Aufidius Orestes. During 

letter. Reflect on the dangerous situation the censorship of Gellius and Lentulus, 

in which you are, and acquit yourself like who were remarkable for their severity in 

a man. Weigh well what your present the exercise of that office, this P. Lentulus, 

circumstances require, and reject none of whom we speak, though at that time a 

who offer their assistance, not even the man of consular dignity, was expelled the 

lowest." senate for the enormity of his life. When 

** The reader may perhaps wonder how the legal term of his degradation was ex- 

Lentulus came to be praetor at this time, pired, in order to recover the senatorian 

as he was now considerably in years. But dignity, he was obliged to put in for being 

this wonder will cease, when he is in- praetor a second time ; dunng which prae- 

formed, that this was the second prae- torship, he was put to death for this con- 

torship of Lentulus. Now, as by the spiracy. 
Cornelian law, no one was capable of en- 
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shepherds ; to P. Furius, who belonged to the colonies settled 
by Sylla at Fesulee ; to Q. Magius Chilo, who had always 
seconded this Furius, in his application to the deputies of the 
Allobrogians ; and to P. Umbrenus, the son of a freedman, who 
was proved to have first introduced the Gauls to Gabinius. 
The senate chose to proceed with this lenity, Romans, from a 
persuasion, that though the conspiracy was indeed formidable, 
and the strength and number of our domestic enemies very 
great, yet by the punishment of nine of the most desperate, 
they should be able to preserve the state, and reclaim all the 
rest. At the same time a public thanksgiving,^^ was decreed 
in my name to the immortal gods, for their signal care of the 
commonwealth ; the first, Romans^ since the building of Rome^ 
that was ever decreed to any man in the gown. It was con- 
ceived in these words : " Because I had preserved the city firom 
a conflagration, the citizens from a massacre, and Italy from 
a war." A thanksgiving, my countrymen, which, if compared 
with others of the same kind, will be found to differ from them 
in this ; that all others were appointed for some particTilar 
services to the republic, this alone for saving it.^^ What re- 
quired our first care was first executed and despatched. For 
P. Lentulus, though in consequence of the evidence brought 
against him and his own confession, the senate had adjudged 
him to have forfeited not only the prsetorship, but the privileges 
of a Roman citizen, divested himself of his magistracy : that the 
consideration of a public character, which yet had no weight 
with the illustrious C. Marius, when he put to death the prcetor 
C. Glaucia, against whom nothing had been expressly decreed, 
might not occasion any scruple to us, in punishing P. Lentulus, 
now reduced to the condition of a private man.^* 

'^ The siipplicatio was a solemn proces- designs of its enemies without drawing a 

sion to the temples of the gods, to return, sword. Cotta, a man of distinguished 

thanks for any victory. After obtaining any abilities, and eminent for the great ser- 

such remarkable advantage, the general vices he had done his country, proposed 

commonly gave the senate an account of this thanksgiving, to which the senate 

the exploit by letters wreathed about with agreed without one dissenting voice, 

laurel ; in which, after the account of his " As MerouiUe, the author of the 

success, he desired the favour of a sup- Dauphin edition of Cicero's Select Ora- 

plication, or public thanksgiving. This tions, gives a different explication of this 

being granted for a set number of days, passage from that which 1 have chosen to 

the senate went in a solemn manner to the follow in the translation, I shall here 

chief temples, and assisted at the sacrifices transcribe what he says on this subject, 

proper to the occasion ; holding a feast in that the reader, by comparing both, may 

the temples to the honour of the respec- be the better able to judge which ought 

tive deities. In the mean time, the whole to have the preference. Commendat suum 

body of the commonalty kept holiday, and illud factum comparatione illius quod a 

frequented the religious assemblies, giving Mario factum est; nam nihil moratus est 

thanks for the late success, and imploring ille, quo minus Glauciam interficeretf qui 

a long continuance of the divine favour Satuminum trihunum plebis contra rem- 

and assistance. publicam molientem seauutus fuerat. Nulla 

'^ The meaning is, that thanksgivings had autem religione tenebatur sic agere; at 

been decreed to others, for their good for- ipse Cicero religione obstringebatur ; quia 

tune and successes in war ; but to Cicero, decretum non solum fuit a senatu, ut vide- 

for preserving the commonwealth from rent consules, ne quid respublica detrimenti 

ruin, and by his diligence defeating the caperet, verum etiam, ut Lentulum in cus" 
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VII. And now, Romans, as the detestable leaders of this 
impious and unnatural rebellion are seized, and in custody, you 
may justly conclude, that Catiline's whole strength, power, and 
hopes are broken, and the dangers that threatened the city dis- 

rjlled. For when I was driving him out of the city, Romans, 
clearly foresaw, that if he was once removed, there would be 
nothing to apprehend from the drowsiness of Lentulus, the fat 
of Gassius, or the rashness of Cethegus. He was the alone for- 
midable person of the whole number, yet no longer so than 
while he remained within the walls of the city. He knew 
every thing; he had access in all places; he wanted neither 
abilities nor boldness to address, to tempt, to solicit He had 
a head to contrive, a tongue to explain, and a hand to execute 
any undertaking. He had select and proper agents to be em- 
ployed in every particular enterprise ; and never took a thing 
to be done because he had ordered it, but always pursued, 
urged, attended, and saw it done himself; declining neither 
hunger, cold, nor thirst. Had not I driven this man, so keen, 
so resolute, so daring, so crafty, so alert in mischief, so active 
in desperate designs, from his secret plots within the city, into 
open rebellion in the fields, I could never so easily, to speak 
my real thoughts, Romans, have delivered the republic from 
its dangers. He would not have fixed upon the feast of Saturn, 
nor named the fatal day for our destruction so long before- 
hand, nor suffered his hand and seal to be brought against him, 
as manifest proofs of his guilt. Yet all this has been so ma- 
naged in his absence, that no theft in any private house was 
ever more clearly detected than this whole conspiracy. But 
if Catiline had remained in this city till this day ; though to 
the utmost I would have obstructed and opposed all his de- 
signs ; yet, to say the least, we must have come at last to open 
force ; nor would we have found it possible, while that traitor 
was in the city, to have delivered the commonwealth from 
such threatening dangers, with so much ease, quiet, and tran- 
quillity. 

VIII. Yet all these transactions, Romans, have been so 
managed by me, as if the whole was the pure effect of a divine 
influence and foresight. This we may conjecture, not only 
from the events themselves being above the reach of human 
counsel, but because the gods have so remarkably inter- 
posed in them as to shew themselves almost visibly. For not 
to mention the nightly streams of hght from the western sky, 
the blazing of the heavens, the thunders, the earthquakes, with 
the many other prodigies which have happened in my con- 
sulship, that seems like the voice of the gods, predicting these 
events; surely, Romans, what I am now about to say, ought 

todiam trad&rent. At Marius tantum jus- neque ei quicquam de Glaiuna demandatum 
ttis est a senatu rempublicam conservare, fuerat. 
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neither to be omitted, nor pass without notice. For doubtless 
you must remember, that under the consulship of Cotta and 
Torquatus, several turrets of the capitol were struck down with 
lightning : that the images of the immortal gods were likewise 
overthrown, the statues of ancient heroes displaced, and the 
brazen tables of the laws melted down; that even Romulus, 
the founder of this city, escaped not unhurt ; whose gilt statue, 
representing him as an infant sucking a wolf, you may re- 
member to have seen in the capitol. At that time the sooth- 
sayers,^^ being called together from all Etruria, declared that 
fire, slaughter, the overthrow of the laws, civil war, and the ruin 
of the city and empire were portended, unless the gods, ap- 
peased by all sorts of means, could be prevailed with to inter- 
pose, and bend in some measure the destinies themselves. In 
consequence of this answer, solemn games were celebrated for 
ten days ; nor was any method of pacifying the gods omitted. 
The same soothsayers likewise ordered a larger statue of Jupiter 
to be made, and placed on high, in a position contrary to that 
of the former image, with its face turned towards the east ; in- 
timating, that if his statue, which you now behold, looked 
towards the rising sun, the forum, and the senate-house ; then 
all secret machinations against the city and the empire would be 
detected so evidently, as to be clearly seen by the senate and 
people of Rome. Accordingly, the consuls of that year ordered 
the statue to be placed in the manner directed : but from the 
slow progress of the work, neither they, nor their successors, 
nor I myself, could get it finished till that very day. 

IX. Can any man, after this, be such an enemy to truth, so 
rash, so mad, as to deny, that all things which we see, and 
above all, that this city is goi^med by the power and providence 
of the gods ? For when the soothsayers declared, that massacres, 
conflagrations, and the entire ruin of the state were then de- 
vising ; crimes, the enormity of whose guilt rendered the pre- 
diction to some incredible ; yet are you now sensible, that all 
this has been, by wicked citizens, not only devised, but even at- 
tempted. Can it then be imputed to any thing but the imme- 
diate interposition of the great Jupiter, that this morning, while 
the conspirators and witnesses were by my order carried through 
the forum to the temple of Concord, in that very moment the 
statue was fixed in its place? and being fixed, and turned to 
look upon you and the senate, both you and the senate saw all 
the treasonable designs against the public safety, clearly detected 

*^ The art of soothsaying, and predicting natives of Tuscany exercised this office at 

future events, from inspecting the entrails Rome ; but afterwards the senate made an 

of beasts, was held in particular honour order, that twelve of the sons of tlie prin- 

among the Tuscans, and cultivated with cipal nobility should be sent into that 

great care ; being first invented by Tages, country, to be instructed in the rites and 

who was of that nation. We read in the ceremonies of their religion, of which this 

Roman history, that at first only the secret was a chief part. 

O 
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and exposed. The conspirators, therefore, justly merit the 
greater punishment and detestation, for endeavouring to involve 
in impious flames, not only your houses and habitations, but 
the dwellings and temples of the gods themselves ; nor can I, 
without intolerable vanity and presumption, lay daim to the 
merit of having defeated tiieir attempts. It was he, it was Ju- 
piter himself who opposed them : to him the capitol, to him the 
temples, to him the city, to him are you all indebted for your 
preservation. It was firom the immortal gods, Romans, that I 
derived my resolution and foresight; and by their providence, 
that I was enabled to make such important discoveries. The 
attempt to engage the AUobrogians in the conspiracy, and the 
infatuation of Lentolus and his associates, in trusting affairs and 
letters of such moment to men barbarous and unknown to 
them,^^ can never surely be accounted for, but by supposing 
the gods to have confounded their understandings. And that 
the ambassadors of the Gauls, a nation so disaffected, and the 
only one at present that seems both able and willing to make 
war upon the Roman people, should slight the hopes of empire 
and dominion, and the advantageous offers of men of patrician 
rank, and prefer your safety to their own interest, must needs 
be the effect of a divine interposition; especially when they 
might have gained their ends, not by fighting, but by holding 
their tongues. 

X. Wherefore, Romans, since a thanksgiving has been de- 
creed at all the shrines of the gods, celebrate the same reli- 
giously with your wives and children. Many are the proofs of 
gratitude you have justly paid to the gods on former occasions, 
But never surely were they more apparently due than at present. 
You have been snatched from a mott cruel and deplorable fate ; 
and that too without slaughter, without blood, without an army, 
without fighting. In the habit of citizens, and imder me your 
only leader and conductor in the robe of peace, you have ob- 
tained the victory. For do but call to mind, Romans, all the 
civil dissensions in which we have been involved; not those 
only you may have heard of, but those too within your own 
memory and knowledge. L. Sylla destroyed P. Sulpicius; 
drove Marius, the guardian of this empire, from Rome ; and 
partly banished, partly slaughtered, a great number of the most 
deserving citizens.^^ Cn. Octavius, when consul, expelled his 

'^ There could not be a greater instance him that honour, contrived, by means of 

of infatuation, than to impart the design Sulpicius, a tribune of the people, to get 

of so dangerous a conspiracy and war to this order of the senate reversed, and the 

strangers and barbarians : for so our orator command conferred upon himself. In the 

calls the Allobro^ans ; it being usual with mean time, Sylla, who was upon his march 

the Romans, to give the name of Barbari- to the Mithridatic war, hearing of what 

ans to all foreign nations, the Greeks only passed intheforum,returned with his legions 

excepted. to Rome ; and having entered it ai\er some 

'^ Sylla, by a decree of the senate, resistance, drove Marius and his accom- 

having obtained the command in the war plices to the necessity of saving themselves 

against Mithridates; Marius, who envied by a precipitate flight. This was the be- 
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colleague, by force of arras, from the city. The forum was 
filled with carcases, and flowed with the blood of the citizens. 
Cinna afterwards, in conjugation with Marius, prevailed : and 
then it was that the very lights of our country were extinguished 
by the slaughter of her most illustrious men.^® Sylla avenged 
this cruel victory; with what massacre of the citizens, with 
what calamity to the state, it is needless to relate.^^ M. Le* 
pidus had a difiference with Q. Catulus, a man of the most 
distinguished reputation and merit.^ The ruin brought upon 

ginning of the first civil war, properly so his life, Marius made them no other 
called, which Home had ever seen, and answer, but. He must die, he must die ; 
what gave both the occasion and the so that he was obliged to kill himself, 
example to all the rest that followed. ^^ Sylla having subdued all who were 
The tribune Sulpicius was slain; and in arms against hun, indulged himself in a 
Marius so warmly pursued, that he was full revenge on his enemies ; in which, by 
forced to plunge himself into the marshes the detestable method of proscription, of 
of Minturnum, up to the chin in water; which he was the first author and inventor, 
in which condition he lay concealed for he exercised a more infamous cruelty than 
some time, till being discovered and drag* had ever been practised in cold blood, in 
ged out, he was preserved by the com- that, or perhaps in any other city. The 
passion of the inhabitants, who, after re- proscription was not confined to Rome, 
freshing him from the cold and hunger but carried through all the towns of Italy ; 
which he had suffered in his flight, fur- where, besides the crime of party, which 
nished him with a vessel, and aU neces- was pardoned to none, it was fatal to be 
saries, to transport himself into Africa, possessed of money, lands, or a pleasant 
Cicero calls him here the guardian of the seat ; all manner of licence being indulged 
city, a title which was bestowed upon him to an insolent army, of carving to them- 
after the conclusion of the war with the selves what fortunes they pleased. There 
Teutones and Cimbri. He was, in like perished upon this occasion ninety se- 
manner with Cicero, a native of Arpinum, nators, fifteen of whom were consulars, 
and is frequently commended by our and two thousand six hundred Roman 
orator in his speeches. Cn. Octavius was knights. We are told, that during the 
colleague in the consulship with Come- heat and fury of the proscription. Far- 
tins Cmna ; which last attempting to re- fidius admonished hhn not to make a total 
verse all that Sylla bad established, was havoc of the Roman people, but to suffer 
driven out of the city by his colleague, some to remain alive, over whom he might 
with six of the tribunes, and deposed from rule. 

the consulship. Upon this he gathered an ^ After the death of Sylla, the old dis- 
army, and recalled Marius ; who, having sensions, that had been smothered a while 
joined his forces with him, entered Rome by the terror of his power, burst out again 
in a hostile manner, and, with the most into a flame between the two factions, 
horrible cruelty, put all Sylla's friends to supported severally by the two consuls, 
the sword, without regard to age, dignity, Q. Catulus and M. Lepidus, who were 
or former services. But Sylla soon after wholly opposite to each other in party 
returning from the Mithridatic war, and politics. Lepidus resolved, at ail ad- 
changed the face of affairs, re-established ventures, to rescind the acts of Sylla, and 
himself in his former authority, and tri- recall the exiled Marians. Catulus s fa- 
umphed over all his enemies. ther, the ablest statesman of his time, and 

^^ Upon occasion of the Marian pro- the chief assertor of the aristocratical in- 
scription, there fell, among many others terest, had been condemned to die by Ma- 
of less note, the consul Cn. Octavius ; rius ; the son, therefore, who inherited his 
the two brothers, L. Cessar and C.Cssar; virtues, as well as principles, aud was 
P. Crassus, and the orator M. Antonius ; confirmed in them by a resentment of that 
whose head, as Cicero says, was fixed upon injury, vigorouslv opposed, and effectually 
that rostra where he had so strenuously disappointed all the designs of his coi- 
d^fended the republic when consul, and league ; who, finding himself unable to 

f (reserved the heads of so many citizens; gain his end without recurring to arms, 
amenting, as it were ominously, the mi- retired to his government of Gaul, where 
sery of that fate which happened after- be raised what forces he could, and re- 
wards to himself* from the grandson of turned at the head of a great army, pos- 
this very Antonius. (^. Catulus, also, sessing himself of Etruria without oppo- 
though he had been Manus's colleague in sition, and marching in an hostile man- 
the consulship, and his victory over the ner towards the city, to the demand of a 
Cimbri, was treated with the same cruelty : second consulship. Catulus, in the mean 
for when his friends were interceding for time, upon the expiration of his office, was 
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the former was not so afflicting to the republic, as that of the 
rest who perished upon the same occasion .^^ Yet all these 
dissensions, Romans, were of such a nature as tended only to a 
change in the government, not a total destruction of the state. 
It was not the aim of the persons concerned to extinguish the 
commonwealth, but to be the leading men in it ; they desired 
not to see Rome in flames, but to rule in Rome. And yet all 
these civil differences, none of which tended to the overthrow 
of the state, were so obstinately kept up, that they never ended 
in a reconciliation of the parties, but in a massacre of the 
citizens. But in this war, a war the fiercest and most impla- 
cable ever known, and not to be paralleled in the history of the 
most barbarous nations; a war in which Lentulus, Catiline, 
Cassius, and Cethegus laid it down as a principle, to consider all 
as enemies who had any interest in the well-being of the state : 
I have conducted myself in such a manner, Romans, as to pre- 
serve you all. And though your enemies imagined that no 
more citizens would remain than what escaped endless mas- 
sacre ; nor any more of Rome be left standing than was snatched 
firom a devouring conflagration ; yet have I preserved both city 
and citizens from harm. 

XI. For all these important services, Romans, I desire no 
other reward of my zeal, no other mark of honour, no other 
monument of praise, but the perpetual remembrance of this 
day. It is in your breasts alone that I would have all my tri- 
umphs, all my titles of honour, all the monuments of my glory, 
all the trophies of my renown, recorded and preserved. Lifeless 
statues, silent testimonies of fame; in fine, whatever can be 
compassed by men of inferior merit, has no charms for me. In 
your remembrance, Romans, shall my actions be cherished, from 
your praises shall they derive growth and nourishment, and in 
your annals shall they ripen and be immortalized : nor will this 
day, I flatter myself, ever cease to be propagated, to the safety 
of the city, and the honour of my consulship : but it shall eter- 
nally remain upon record, that there were two citizens living 
at the same time in the republic, the one of whom was termi- 
nating the extent of the empire by the bounds of the horizon 
itself, the other preserving the seat and capital of that empire.^* 

invested with proconsular authority, and in this passage. He does not wholly 

charged with the defence of the govern- deny that the death of Lepidus was ca- 

ment ; and Pompey also, by a decree of lamitous to the state ; for this speech was 

the senate, was joined with him in the addressed to the people, who consideried 

sanae commission; who having united Lepidus as one of the heads of the Marian 

their forces before Lepidus could reach party ; which, in fact, they were always 

the city, came to an engagement with him disposed to favour, regarding it as their 

near ibe Milvian bridge, within a mile or own. He therefore allows the fall of this 

two from the walls, where they totally leader to be a misfortune; yet not so 

routed and dispersed his whole army, much for his own sake, as on account of 

Lepidus himself escaped into Sardinia, the many eminent patriots who perished 

where he soon after died of grief. on the same occasion. 

'* It is worth while to observe what " Dies here stands for tempus ; which 

caution and prudence the orator expresses meaning of the word we frequently meet 
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XII. But as the fortune and circumstances of my actions are 
different from those of your generals abroad, inasmuch as I 
must live with those whom I have conquered and subdued, 
whereas they leave their enemies either dead or enthralled ; it 
is your part^ Romans, to take care, that if the good actions of 
others are beneficial to them, mine prove not detrimental to me. 
I have baffled the wicked and bloody purposes formed against 
you by the most daring offenders ; it belongs to you to baffle 
their attempts against me : though as to myself I have in reality 
no cause to fear any thing, since I shall be protected by the 
guard of all honest men, whose friendship I have for ever se- 
cured ; by the dignity of the republic itself, which will never 
cease to be my silent defender ; and by the power of conscience 
which all those must needs violate who shall attempt to injure 
me. Such too is my spirit, Romans, that I will never yield to 
the audaciousness of any, but even provoke and attack all the 
wicked and profligate : yet if all the rage of our domestic enemies, 
when repelled from the people, shall at last turn singly upon 
me, you will do well to consider, Romans, what effect this may 
afterwards have upon those who are bound to expose them- 
selves to envy and danger for your safety. As to myself in par- 
ticular, what have I farther to wish for in life, since both with 
regard to the honoiu's you confer, and the reputation flowing 
from virtue, I have already reached the highest point of my 
ambition?^ This, however, I expressly engage for, Romans^ 
always to support and defend in my private condition, what I 
have acted in my consulship ; that if any envy be stirred up 
against me for preserving the state, it may hurt the envious, 
but advance my glory. In short, I shall so behave in the re- 
public, as ever to be mindful of my past actions, and shew that 
what I did was not the efiect of chance, but of virtue. Do you, 
Romans, since it is now night, repair to your several dwellings, 

with in his treatise De divinatione. The ^ Cicero was at this time consul, which 

whole sentence may be paraphrased thus : was the highest magistracy in the com- 

IntetligOf eandem diem, id est, idem tempus monwealth, the dictatorship excepted. 

propagatum esse, et ad salutem urbis, et ad But this last office, which in early times 

memoriam consulatus mei : auod quidem had oft been of singular service to the re- 

tempns spero atemum fore, itaqve quam- public in cases of difficulty and distress, 

diu stabit urbs, tamdiu recordabuntur was now grown odious and suspected, in 

homines, uno tempore duos in hac republica the present state of its wealth and power, 

extitisse cives, &ci:. By the two citizens of as dangerous to the public liberty; and, 

whom he here speaks, it is obvious to for that reason, except in the case of Sylla, 

every one, that he means himself and whose dictatorship was the pure effect of 

Pompey. For while he was employed at force and terror, had been wholly disused 

home in crushing a dangerous conspiracy, and laid aside for about one hunared and 

in saying the city from a conflagration, and forty years past. Cicero therefore justly 

the citizens from slaughter; Pompey was says, that he had reached the highest post 

no less busied abroad, inextirminating the of honour in the state, seeing the dictator- 

Sirates, who had so long infested the ship was now become so dangerous and 

lediterranean sea, and delivering the suspicious a magistracy, that no good 

republic from the terrors of the Mithri- citizen thought it lawful to aspire after 

datic war. • it. 
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and pray to Jupiter^ the guardian of this city, and of your lives : 
and though the danger be now over, keep the same watch in 
your houses as before. I shall take care to put a speedy period 
to the necessity of these precautions, and to secure you for the 
future in uninterrupted peace. 
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Sect I. I perceive, conscript fathers, that every look, that every 
eye is fixed upon me. I see you solicitous, not only for your 

* Though the design of the conspiracy to speak the first, advised » that those who 
was in a great measure defeated, by the were then in custody, with the rest who 
commitment of the most considerable of should afterwards be taken, should all be 
those concerned in it, yet as the^r had put to death. To this all who spoke afttr 
many secret favourers and well-wishers nim readily assented, till it came to Julius 
withm.the city, the people were alarmed Caesar, then pr»torelect,whoiii an elegant 
with the rumour of fresh plots, formed by and elaborate speech, treated that opinion 
the slaves and dependents of Lentul us and not as cruel, since death, he said, was 
Cethegus, for the rescue of their masters ; not a punishment, but relief to the misera- 
which obliged Cicero to reinforce his ble, and left no sense either of good or ill 
guards; and for the prevention of all such beyond it; but as new and illegal, and 
attempts, to put an end to the whole affair, contrary to the constitution of the re- 
by brin||;ing the question of their punish- public: and though the heinousness of the 
ment, without farther delay, before the se- crime would justify any severity, yet the 
nate, which he accordingly summoned example was dangerous in a free state; 
for that purpose. The debate was of great and tne salutary use of arbitrary power in 
delicacy and importance ; to decide u^on good hands, had been the cause of fatal 
the lives of citizens of the first rank. Capital mischiefs when it fell into bad ; of which 
punishments were rare, and ever odious he produced several instances, both in 
in Home, whose laws were of all others other cities and their own ; and though no 
the least sanguinary ; banishment, with danger could be apprehended from these 
confiscation of goods, being the ordinary times, or such a consul as Cicero, yet in 
punishment for the greatest crimes. The other times, and under another consul, 
senate, indeed, as it has been said above, in when the sword was once drawn by a de- 
cases of sudden and dangerous tumults, cree of the senate, no man could promise 
claimed the prerogative of punishing the what mischief it might not do before it was 
leaders with death, by the authority of sheathed again : his opinion therefore was, 
their own decrees. But this was looked that the estates of the conspirators should 
upon as a stretch of power, and an in- be confiscated, and their persons closely 
frmgement of the rights of the people, confined in the strong towns of Italy ; and 
which nothing could excuse, but the ne- that it should be criminal for any one to 
cessity of times, and the extremity of dan- move the senate or the people for any fa- 

fer. For there was an old law of Porcius vour towards ttiem. These two contrary 
.sea, a tribune, which granted all crimi- opinions being proposed, the next question 
nals capitally condemned, an appeal to was, which of them should take place? 
the people; and a later one of C. Grac- Caesar's had made a great impression on 
chus, to prohibit the taking away the life the assembly, and staggered even Silanus, 
of any citizen, without a formal hearing who began to excuse and mitigate the se- 
before the people : so that some senators, verity of his vote ; and Cicero's friends 
who had concurred in all the previous de- were going forwardly into it, as likely to 
bates, withdrew themselves from this, to create the least trouble to Cicero himself, 
shew their dislike of what they expected for whose future peace and safety they 
to be the issue of it, and to have no hand began to be solicitous: when Cicero ob- 
in putting Roman citizens to death by serving the inclination of the house, and 
a vote of the senate. Here then was ground rising up to put the question, made this 
enough for Cicero's enemies to act upon, his tourth speech on the subject of the 
if extreme methods were pursued: he conspiracy: in which he delivers his sen- 
himself was aware of it, and saw that the timents witn all the skill both of the orator 
public interest called for the severest pun- and statesman; and while he seems to 
-ishment, his private interest the gentlest; shew a perfect neutrality, and to give 
yet he came resolved to sacrifice all re- equal commendation to both the opinions, 
gards for his own quiet, to the consider- artfully labours all the while to turn the 
ation of the public safety. As soon there- scale in favour of Silanus's, which he con- 
fore as he had moved the question, what sidered as a necessary example of severity 
was to be done with the conspirators 1 Si- in the present circumstances of the re* 
lanus, the consul elect, being called upon public. 
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own and your country's danger, but, was that repelled, for mine 
also. This proof of your affection is grateful to me in sorrow, 
and pleasing in distress : but by the immortal gods I conjure 
you ! lay it all aside ; and without any regard to my safety, 
think only of yourselves and of your famiUes. For should the 
condition of my consulship be such as to subject me to all 
manner of pains, hardships, and sufferings ; I will bear them 
not only resolutely, but cheerfully, if by my labours I can 
secure your dignity and safety, with that of the people of Rome. 
Such, conscript fathers, has been the fortune of my consulship, 
that neither the forum, that centre of all equity ; nor the field 
of Mars, consecrated by consular auspices ; nor the senate-house, 
the principal refuge of all nations ; nor domestic walls, the com- 
mon asylum of all men ; nor the bed, destined to repose ; nay, 
nor even this honourable seat, this chair of state, have been free 
from perils, and the snares of death. Many things have I dis- 
sembled, many have I suffered, many have I yielded to,, and 
many struggled with in silence, for your quiet. But if the im- 
mortal gods would grant that issue to my consulship, of saving 
you, conscript fathers, and the people of Rome, from a mas- 
sacre ; your wives, your children, and the vestal virgins, from 
the bitterest persecution ; the temples and altars of the gods, 
with this our fair country, from sacrilegious flames, and all Italy 
from war and desolation ; let what fate soever attend me, I will 
be content with it. For if P. Lentulus, upon the report of 
soothsayers, thought his name portended the ruin of the state ; 
why should not I rejoice that my consulship has been as it were 
reserved by fate for its preservation ? 

II. Wherefore, conscript fathers, think of your own safety ; 
turn your whole care upon the state ; secure yourselves, your 
wives, your children, your fortunes ; guard the fives and dignity 
of the people of Rome ; and cease your concern and anxiety for 
me.^ For first, I have reason to hope that all the gods, the 
protectors of this city, wiU reward me according to my deserts. 
Then should any thing extraordinary happen, I am prepared to 
die with an even and constant mind. For death can never be dis- 

' The Romans very seldom condemned he avoids declaring himself openly for 

any free citizen to death. They were often Silanus's opinion; but at the same time 

allowed to go into banishment, which was desires them to deliver their opinions 

reckoned a sort of death, as it deprived freely, without having regard to what 

them of all their privileges. The consuls might befall him afterwards. For every 

or dictators, and sometimes private men, act of the senate, or people, was always 

slew the ringleaders of a tumult ; but it ascribed to the person who summoned the 

was rather winked at as a thing necessary assembly ; as he alone presided, and put 

in some exigencies, than approved as law- the question: so that the odium of putting 

ful. Every free citizen haa the liberty of the conspirators to death, though voted by 

an appeal from the senate to the people, the senate, would as certainly fall upon 

Cicero very well knew, that all the odium Cicero, as if he had done it without their 

of putting the conspirators to death advice. This really was the case, and he 

would certainly fall upon him, as he was was afterwards banished for passing this 

consul, and the most active person in very decree, 
quelling the conspiracy. For this reason 
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honourable to the brave, nor premature to one who has reached 
the dignity of consul, nor afflicting to the wise. Not that I am 
so hardened against all the impressions of humanity, as to 
remain indiflfierent to the grief of a dear and affectionate brother 
here present, and the tears of all those by whom you see me 
surrounded. Nor can I forbear to own, that an afflicted wife, 
a daughter dispirited with fear, an infant son,^ whom my country 
seems to embrace as the pledge of my consulship, and a son-in- 
law, whom I behold waiting with anxiety the issue of this day, 
often recall my thoughts homewards. All these objects affect 
me, yet in such a manner that I am chiefly concerned for their 
preservation and yours, and scruple not to expose myself to 
any hazard, rather than that they and all of us should be involved 
in one general ruin. Wherefore, conscript fathers, apply your- 
selves wholly to the safety of the state, guard against the storms 
that threaten us on every side, and which it will require youf 
utmost circumspection to avert. It is not a Tiberius Gracchus, 
caballing for a second tribuneship; nor a Gains Gracchus, 
stirring up the people in favour of his Agrarian law; nor a 
Lucius Saturninus, the murderer of Caius Memmius, who is 
now in judgment before you, and exposed to the severity of the 
law; but traitors, who remained at Rome to fire the city, to 
massacre the senate, and to receive Catiline. Their letters, 
their seals, their hands ; in short, their several confessions are 
in your custody, and clearly convict them of soliciting the 
Allobrogians, spiriting up the slaves, and sending for Catiline. 
The scheme proposed was to put all without exception to the 
sword, that not a soul might remain to lament the fate of the 
commonwealth, and the overthrow of so mighty an empire. 

III. All this has been proved by witnesses, the criminals 
themselves have confessed, and you have already condemned 
them by several previous acts. First, by returnuig thanks to 
me in the most honourable terms, and declaring that by my 
virtue and vigilance, a conspiracy of desperate men has been 
laid open. Next, by deposing Lentulus from the prsetorship, 
and committing him, with the rest of the conspirators, to cus^ 
tody. But chiefly, by decreeing a thanksgiving in my name, 
an honour which was never before conferred upon any man in 

' Cicero's son was about this time a fection towards his offspring, which nature 

yearold,asappearsfrom the first epistle of has been so careful to plant, not only in 

the first book of Cicero's Letters to Atticus. man, but even in brutes. Hence among 

He calls him here the ]}lcdge of his con- the ancient Marseillians, no man was ad- 

sulship, probably for this reason, because vanced to the honour and dignities of the 

such as had no children, were supposed state, but such as were married, and had 

to be less anxious for the public safety, children. Cicero's little son, therefore, 

than those who had. For where there who was so very dear to his father, was a 

were children, there was evidently a kind of pledge in the hands of the com- 

double tie upon the father to watch over monwealth, and gave the strongest assur- 

fhe preservation of the state; unless we ance that the father would undertake 

suppose him divested of all sense of hu- nothing but with an eye to the public 

manity, and without that principle of af- advantage. 
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the gown. Lastly, you yesterday voted ample rewards to the 
deputies of the Allobrogians, and Titus Vulturcius : all which 
proceedings are of such a nature as plainly to make it appear 
that you already, without scruple, condemn those whom you 
have by name ordered into custody. But I have resolved, 
conscript fathers, to propose to you anew the question both of 
the fact and punishment, having first premised what I think 
proper to say as consul. I have long observed a spirit of dis- 
order working in the state, new projects devising, and perni- 
cious schemes set on foot; but never could I imagine that a 
conspiracy so dreadful and destructive had entered into the 
minds of citizens. Now whatever you do, or whichever way 
your thoughts and voices shall incline, you must come to a re- 
solution before night.^ You see the heinous nature of the crime 
laid before you; and if you think that but few are concerned 
'in it, you are greatly mistaken. The mischief is spread wider 
than most people imagine, and has not only infected Italy, but 
crossed the Alps, and, imperceptibly creeping along, seized many 
provinces. You can never hope to suppress it by delay and ir- 
resolution. Whatever course you take, you must proceed with 
vigour and expedition. 

IV. There are two opinions now before you : the first, of D. 
Silanus, who thinks the projectors of so destructive a conspiracy 
worthy of death; the second, of C. Caesar, who, excepting 
death, is for every other the most rigorous method of punishing.* 
Each, agreeably to his dignity, and the importance of the cause, 
is for treating them with the last severity. The one thinks, that 
those who have attempted to deprive us and the Roman people 
of life, to abolish this empire, and extinguish the very name of 
Rome, ought not to enjoy a moment's Ufe, or breathe this vital 
air: and hath showed withal, that this punishment has often 
been inflicted by this state on seditious citizens. The other 
maintains, that death was not designed by the immortal gods 
as a punishment, but either as a necessary law of our nature, 
or a cessation of our toils and miseries ; so that the wise never 
sufier it unwillingly, the brave often seek it voluntarily : that 
bonds and imprisonment, especially if perpetual, are contrived 

3 There were two reasons that made it towns of Italy. The speech he made 
necessary for the senate to come to some upon this occasion, or at least the sub- 
resolution before night. First, because it stance of it, is extant in Sal lust. This, 
was to be feared that the friends and fa- with his former behaviour, made him be 
vourers of the conspirators would raise looked upon as a we21-wisher to the con- 
some tumult during the night, and attempt spiracy ; so that the knights, who kept 
a rescue. Secondly! because there was a guard round the senate-house, threatened 
necessity for dismissing the senate before to kill him, as he came out of the house ; 
night. For we learn from Varro in Aulus and some say they would have done it, if 
Gellius, that no decree of the senate was Cicero had not protected him, and carried 
looked upon as valid, if it passed after sun- him home with him. Cssar was so fright- 
set, or before sunrise. ened at this, that he never came abroad 

* His opinion was, as we have already again, till he entered upon his office of 

seen, perpetual imprisonment in the free prstor the ensuing year. 
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for the punishment of detestable crimes: that therefore the 
criminals should be distributed among the municipal towns. In 
this proposal there seems to be some injustice, if you impose it 
upon the towns ; or some difl&culty, if you only desire it. Yet 
decree so, if you think fit ; I will endeavour, and I hope I shall 
be able to find those who will not think it imsuitable to their 
dignity, to comply with whatever you shall judge necessary for 
the common safety. He adds a heavy penalty on the municipal 
towns, if any of the criminals should escape ; he invests them 
with formidable guards ; and, as the enormity of their guilt de- 
serves, forbids, under severe penalties, all application to the 
senate or people for a mitigation of their punislunent. He even 
deprives them of hope, the only comfort of unhappy mortals. 
He orders their estates also to be confiscated, and leaves them 
nothing but life ; which if he had taken away, he would by one 
momentary pang have eased them of much anguish both of 
mind and body, and all the sufferings due to their crimes. For 
it was on this account that the ancients invented those infernal 
punishments of the dead, to keep the wicked under some awe 
in this life, who, without them, would have no dread of death 
itself. 

V. Now, conscript fathers, I see how much my interest is 
concerned in the present debate. If you follow the opinion of 

C. Caesar, who has always pursued those measures in the state 
which savour most of popularity, I shall perhaps be less exposed 
to the arrows of public hatred, when he is known for the author 
and adviser of this vote. But if you fall in with the motion of 

D. Silanus, I know not what diflSculties it may bring me under. 
However, let the service of the commonwealth supersede all 
considerations of my danger. Ceesar, agreeably to his own dig- 
nity, and the merits of his illustrious ancestors, has by this 
proposal given us a perpetual pledge of his affection to the 
state, and shewed the difference between the affected lenity of 
busy declaimers,^ and a mind truly popular, which seeks no- 
thing but the real good of the people. I observe, that one of 
those who affects the character of popularity,^ has absented 
himself from this day's debate, that he may not give a vote upon 

^ This word, for the most part, implies was. It appears only that he was some 
some censure of the persons to whom it is senator, wiio had hitherto attended the 
applied ; and so, doubtless, we are to un- meetings of that body, and concurred in 
derstand it here. For he opposes these all their previous votes ; but chose to ab- 
declaimers to the truly popular mind, that sent himself this day, with a view of ac- 
aimsat nothing but the good of the public, quiring the character of popularity. Ci- 
We may therefore very well suppose, that cero here justly derides the folly of such a 
he means this as a reproof to those turbu- conduct, since, if there was any thing ex- 
lent speakers, and factious tribunes, who ceptionable in condemning the conspira- 
endeavoured, by seditious harangues, to tors, he had already incurred that guilt, 
spirit up the people against the nobility by consenting to all the previous decrees 
and senate. made against them, which considered them 

^ We have no light from history as to as traitors to their country, and therefore 

who the particular person here mentioned worthy of the severest punishment. 
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the life of a Roman citizen. Yet, but the other day, he con- 
curred in sending the criminals to prison, voted me a thanks- 
giving, and yesterday decreed ample rewards to the informers. 
Now, no one can doubt what his sentiments are on the merits 
of the cause, who votes imprisonment to the accused, thanks to 
the discoverer of the conspiracy, and rewards to the informers. 
But C. Caesar urges the Sempronian law,^ forbidding to put 
Roman citizens to death. Yet here it ought to be remembered, 
that those who are adjudged enemies to the state, can no longer 
be considered as citizens ; and that the author of that law him- 
self suflFered death by the order of the people. Neither does 
Caesar think that the profuse and prodigal Lentulus, who has 
concerted so many cruel and bloody schemes for the destruction 
of the Roman people, and the ruin of the city, can be called a po- 
pular man. Accordingly, this mild and merciful senator makes 
no scruple of condemning P. Lentulus to perpetual bonds and 
imprisonment; and provides that no one shall henceforward 
have it in his power to boast of having procured a mitigation of 
this punishment, or made himself popular by a step so destruc- 
tive to the quiet of his fellow-citizens. He likewise adds the con- 
fiscation of their goods, that want and beggary may attend every 
torment of mind and body. 

VI. If therefore you decree according to this opinion, you 
will give me a partner and companion to the assembly, who is 
dear and agreeable to the Roman people.^ Or, if you prefer 
that of Silanus, it will be easy still to defend both you and my- 
self from any imputation of cruelty ; nay, and to make appear, 
that it is much the gentler punishment of the two. And yet, 
conscript fathers, what cruelty can be committed in the punish- 
ment of so enormous a crime ? I speak according to my real 
sense of the matter. For may I never enjoy, in conjunction 
with you, the benefit of my country's safety, if the eagerness 
which I shew in this cause proceeds from any severity of tem- 
per, (for no man has less of it,) but from pure humanity and 
clemency. For I seem to behold this city, the light of the uni- 
verse, and the citadel of all nations, suddenly involved in flames. 
I figure to myself my country in ruins, and the miserable bodies 

7 I'his law was proposed by C. Sem« account of the affair to the people from 

pronius Gracchus, and had its name from the rostra, with a defence of the senate's 

the person who proposed it, as most other conduct. This was something more than 

laws had. It decreed, that no Roman ci- matter of mere compliment, since the 

tizen should be condemned to death by people could reverse any decree of the 

any judge, or even by the senate, but only senate. Cicero therefore tells them, that 

by tne assembly of the people ; and fre- if Caesar's opinion was followed, it would 

quently this sentence of death was allowed be of great service to him, in getting such 

to be exchanged for banishment, which the a person as Cssar, to appear with nim in 

old Romans thought a sufficient punish- the assembly of the people : for Caesar, 

ment for any crime, how great soever. even at this time, was very popular ; and 

^ After the senate had decreed any thing was, by his largesses, laying a foundation 

extraordinary, it was usual for the person for that height of power to which he 

who proposed the decree, or him who had afterwards raised himself, 
the chief hand in promoting it, to give an 
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of slaughtered citizens, lying in heaps without burial. The 
image of Cethegus, furiously revelling in your blood, is now 
before my eyes. But when I represent to my imagination 
Lentulus on the throne, as he owns the fates encouraged him to 
hope; Gabinius clothed in purple; and Catiline approaching 
with an army ; then am I struck with horror at the shrieks of 
mothers, the flight of children, and the violation of the vestal 
virgins. And because these calamities appear to me in the 
highest degree deplorable and dreadful, therefore am I severe 
and unrelenting towards those who endeavoured to bring them 
upon us. For let me ask, should the master of a family, finding 
his children butchered, his wife murdered, and his house burnt 
by a slave, inflict upon the off*ender a punishment that fell 
short of the highest degree of rigour; would he be accounted 
mild and merciful, or inhuman and cruel ? For my own part, 
I should look upon him as hard-hearted and insensible, if he 
did not endeavour to allay his own -anguish and torment, by the 
torment and anguish of the guilty cause. It is the same with 
us in respect of those men who intended to murder us, with our 
wives and children ; who endeavoured to destroy our several 
dwellings, and this city, the general seat of the commonwealth ; 
who conspired to settle the AUobrogians upon the ruins of this 
state, and raise them from the ashes of our empire.^ If we 
punish them with the utmost severity, we shall be accounted 
compassionate; but if we are remiss in the execution of justice, 
we may deservedly be charged with the greatest cruelty, in ex- 
posing the republic and our fellow-citizens to ruin. Unless 
any one will pretend to say, that L. Caesar,^® a brave man, and 
zealous for the interest of his country, acted a cruel part, the 
other day, when he declared, that the husband of his sister, a 
lady of distinguished merit, and that too in his own presence 
and hearing, deserved to suffier death ; alleging the example 
of his grandfather, slain by order of the consul; who likewise 
commanded his son, a mere youth, to be executed in prison, 
for bringing him a message from his father.^ ^ And yet what 

* Catiline's party had made ro such cus Fulvius Flaccus. His sister .Tulia, the 

agreement with the AUobrogians ; they widow of Marcus Antunius Criticus, was 

had only promised an abatement^ or per- at this time married to P. Lentulus the 

haps a total abolition of all their taxes, conspirator. By her first husband she was 

provided thev would assist the conspiratois the mother of that Mark Antony who was 

with their horse, in which they were afterwards triumvir, and became so famous 

reckoned to excel all other nations. But by his love for Cleopatra, and defeat at 

Cicero, like a true orator, represents every Actium. If we believe Plutarch, in his 

thing in the worst light, to inspire the Life of Antony, the punishment now in- 

senators with the greater indignation, flicted upon Lentulus was the source of 

Indeed it is hard to say what might have that enmity which afterwards broke out 

been the consequences of Catiline's ob- with so much violence between this very 

taining a victory by the assistance of the Antony and Cicero. 

Gaulish horse, or how far the AUobrogians '^ There is no occasion for any cor* 

might have improved that opportunity to rections or alterations in this place. L. 

the ruin of both parties. Caesar had said, that Lentulus, his sister's 

*** Lucius CaBsar was uncle to C.Julius husband, deserved death ; and, to confirm 

Cssar the dictator, and grandson of Mar^ what he advanced, he mentioned the ex- 
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was their crime, compared with that now before us ? Had they 
formed any conspiracy to destroy their country ? A partition 
of lands was then indeed proposed, and a spirit of faction began 
to prevail in the state ; at this time the grandfather of this very 
Lentulus, an illustrious patriot, attacked Gracchus in arms; 
and in defence of the honour and dignity of the commonwealth, 
received a cruel wound. This his unworthy descendant, to over- 
throw the very foundations of the state, sends for the Gauls, 
stirs up the slaves, invites CatiUne, assigns the murdering of the 
senate to Cethegus, the massacre of the rest of the citizens to 
Gabinius, the care of setting the city on fire to Cassius, and the 
devastation and plunder of Italy to Catiline. Is it possible you 
should be afraid of being thought too severe in the punishment 
of so unnatural and monstrous a treason ; when in reaUty you 
have much more cause to dread the charge of cruelty to your 
country for your too great lenity, than the imputation of severity 
for proceeding in an exemplary manner against such implacable 
enemies ? 

VII. But I cannot, conscript fathers, conceal what I hear. 
Reports are spread through the city, and have reached my ears, 
tending to insinuate, that we have not a sufficient force to sup- 
port and execute what you shall this day decree. But be as- 
sured, conscript fathers, that every thing is concerted, regulated, 
and settled, partly through ray extreme care and diligence ; but 
still more by the indefatigable zeal of the Roman people to 
support themselves in the possession of empire, and preserve 
their common fortunes. The whole body of the people is as- 
sembled for your defence; the forum, the temples round the 
forum, and all the avenues of the senate, are possessed by your 
friends. This, indeed, is the only cause, since the building of 
Rome, in which all men have been unanimous; those only 
excepted, who, finding their own ruin unavoidable, chose rather 
to perish in the general wreck of their country, than fall by 
themselves. These I willingly except, and separate from the 
rest ; for I consider them not so much in the light of bad citi- 
zens, as of implacable enemies. But then as to the rest, im- 
mortal gods ! in what crowds, with what zeal, and with what 
courage do they all unite in defence of the public welfare and 
dignity ? What occasion is there to speak here of the Roman 
knights,^^ who, without disputing your precedency in rank, and 

ample of his grandfather, Marcus Fulvius the defeat of his party, was put to death by 

Flaccus, who, though far less guilty, was the consul's orders, though but eighteen 

yet slain by order of the consul Opimius. years old. 

Nay, one of the sons of this Flaccus, ^^ The Sempronian law had admitted 

being sent by his father as an ambassador to the judges to be chosen out of the knights; 

the consul, to propose an accommodation; but L. Sylla again restored this privilege 

Opimius sent him back with severe threat- to the senators only. Aurelius Cotta, a 

enings, if he should dare to return with few years before this, had re-admitted the 

any proposal, besides that of an immediate knights to the right of judicature. This 

surrender. The son returning to the consul had occasioned a difference between the 

with other proposals, was seized, and, after two orders for almost a century ; but no 
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the adminstration of a&irs, vie with you in their zeal for the re- 
public ; whom, afiber dissension of many years, this day's cause 
has entirely reconciled and united with you ? And if this union , 
which my consulship has confirmed, be preserved and perpetu- 
ated, I am confident, that no civil or domestic evil can ever 
again disturb this state. The like zeal for the common cause 
appears among the tribunes of the exchequer,^^ ^nd the whole 
body of the scribes ; who happening to assemble this day at the 
treasury, have dropped all consideration of their private afiairs, 
and turned their whole attention upon the public safety. The 
whole body of free-bom citizens, even the meanest, oflFer us 
their assistance. For where is the man, to whom these temples, 
the face of the city, the possession of liberty, in short, this very 
light, and this parent soU, are not both dear and delightful ? 

VIII. And here, conscript fathers, let me recommend to 
your notice the zeal of those freemen, who having by their 
merit obtained the privilege of citizens, consider this as their 
real country : whereas some bom within the city, and born too 
of an illustrious race, treat it not as a mother soil, but as a 
hostile city. But why do I speak of men, whom private in- 
terest, whom the good of the public, whom, in fine, the love of 
liberty, that dearest of all human blessings, have roused to the 
defence of their country ? There is not a slave, in any tolerable 

sooner was Cicero entered upon his con- turn concilians, ex eo se ordine profectum 

sulship, than he formed the project of celebranSfeteitts vires peculiaripopularitate 

uniting th^ equestrian order with the quarem, Ab illo tempore plane hoc ter* 

senate in one common party and interest, tium corpus in republica factum est, caS' 

The knights, next to the senators, consisted pitque adjici senatui populoque Romano 

of the richest and most splendid families of equestor ordo. The policy was certainly 

Rome, who, from the ease and affluence of very good, and the republic reaped great 

their fortunes, were naturally well affected benefit from it in this very year, through 

to the prosperity of the republic ; and which he had the whole body of knights 

being also the constant farmers of all the at his devotion : who, with Atticus at their 

revenues of the empire, had a great part of head, constantly attended his orders, and 

the inferior people dependent upon them, served as a guard to his person. And if 

Cicero imagmed, that the united weight of the same maxim had been pureed by all 

these two orders would always be an over- succeeding consuls, it might probably 

balance to any other power in the state, have preserved, or would certainly at 

and a secure barrier against any attempt least have prolonged, the liberty of the 

of the popular and ambitious upon the republic. 

common liberty. He was the only man in ^^ The tribuni eerarii were officers under 

the city capable of effecting such a coali- the (juaestor, employed in receiving and 

tion, being now at the head of the senate, distributing the public money. The scribes 

yet the darling of the knights, who consi- were a very honourable order of men, 

dered him as the pride and ornament of whose business it was to record all public 

their order ; whilst he, to ingratiate him- acts. The old scholiast tells us, that 

self the more with them, affected always they were assembled on this occasion, to 

in public to boast of that extraction, and divide among themselves the offices for 

to call himself an equestrian ; and made the ensuing year, viz, who should be se- 

it his special care to protect them in all cretary to the consuls, who to the prstors, 

their affairs, and to advance their credit &c. This was annually done, and, like 

and interest ; insomuch that it was the the other offices at Rome, usually deter- 

authqrity of his consulship, that first dis- mined by lot. While they were busied 

tinguished and established them into a third about these concerns, they saw the pri- 

order of the state. This we learn clearly soners brought to the senate-house; upon 

fromtheelderPliny,inthe beginning of the which dropping all thoughts of their pri- 

thirty-third book of his Natural History, vate affairs, they came and made an offer 

His words are — Cicei'o demum stabilivit of their assistance. 
equestre nomen in consulaiu suo ; ei sena- 
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condition of life, who does not look with horror on this daring 
attempt of profligate citizens, who is not anxious for the pre- 
servation of the state ; in fine, who does not contribute all in 
his power to promote the common safety. If any of you, 
therefore, are shocked by the report of Lentulus's agents run- 
ning up and down the streets, and soUciting the needy and 
thoughtless to make some effort for his rescue ; the fact indeed 
is true, and the thing has been attempted : but not a man was 
found so desperate in his fortune, so abandoned in his in- 
cUnations, who did not prefer the shed in which he worked and 
earned his daily bread, his little hut and bed in which he slept, 
and the easy, peaceful course of life he enjoyed, to all the pro- 
posals made by these enemies of the state. For the greatest part 
of those who live in shops, or to speak indeed more truly, all 
of them, are of nothing so fond as peace : for their whole stock, 
their whole industry and subsistence, depends upon the peace 
and fulness of the city; and if their gain would be interrupted 
by shutting up their shops, how much more would it be so by 
burning them ? Since, then, conscript fathers, the Roman people 
are not wanting in their zeal and duty towards you, it is your 
part not to be wanting to the Roman people. 

IX. You have a consul snatched from various snares and 
dangers, and the jaws of death, not for the propagation of his 
own life, but of your security. All orders unite in opinion, in- 
clination, zeal, courage, and a professed^ concern to secure the 
commonwealth. Your common country, beset with the bands 
and weapons of an impious conspiracy, stretches out her sup- 
pliant hands to you for relief, recommends herself to your care, 
and beseeches you to take under your protection the lives of 
the citizens, the citadel, the capitol, the altars of domestic 
worship, the everlasting fire of Vesta, the shrines and temples 
of the gods, the walls of the city, and the houses of the citizens. 
Consider, likewise, that you are this day to pass judgment on 
your own Uves, on those of your wives and children, on the 
fortunes of all the citizens, on your houses and properties. You 
have a leader, such as you will not always have, watchful for 
you, regardless of himself. You have likewise what was never 
known before in a case of this kind, all orders, all ranks of men, 
the whole body of the Roman people, of one and the same 
mind. Reflect how this mighty empire, reared with so much 
toil, this liberty, established with so much bravery, and this pro- 
fusion of wealth, improved and heightened by such favour and 
kindness of the gods, were like in one night to have been for 
ever destroyed. You are this day to provide, that the same 
thing not only shall never be attempted, but not so much as 
thought of again by any citizen. All this I have said, not with 
a view to animate your zeal, in which you almost surpass 
me; but that my voice, which ought to lead in what relates 
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to the commonwealth, may not fall short of my duty as 
consul.^* 

X. But before I declare my sentiments farther, conscript 
fathers, suffer me to drop a word with regard to myself I am 
sensible I have drawn upon myself as many enemies as there 
are persons concerned in the conspiracy, wh»se number you see 
to be very great : but I look upon them as a base, abject, im- 
potent, contemptible faction. But if, through the madness of 
any, it shall rise again, so as to prevail against the senate and 
the republic ; yet never, conscript fathers, shall I repent of my 
present conduct and counsels. For death, with which perhaps 
they will threaten me, is prepared for all men ; but none ever 
acquired that glory of life which you have conferred upon me 
by your decrees. For to others you have decreed thanks for 
serving the republic successfully ; to me alone, for having saved 
it. Let Scipio be celebrated, by whose conduct and valour 
Hannibal was forced to abandon Italy, and return into Africa : 
let the other Africanus be crowned with the highest praise, who 
destroyed Carthage and Numantia, two cities at irreconcileable 
enmity with Rome: for ever renowned be L. Paulus, whose 
chariot was graced by the captivity of Perses, a once powerful 
and illustrious monarch : immortal honour be the lot of Marius, 
who twice delivered Italy from invasion, and the dread of servi- 
tude ! above all others, let Pompey's name be renowned, whose 
great actions and virtues know no other limits than those that 
regulate the course of the sun. Yet surely, among so many 
heroes, some place will be left for my praise; unless it be 
thought a greater merit to open a way into new provinces, 
whence we may retire at pleasure, than to take care that our 
conquerors may have a home to return to.^* In one circum- 
stance, indeed, the condition of a foreign victory is better than 
that of a domestic one ; because a foreign enemy, when con- 
quered, is either quite crushed and reduced to slavery, or, ob- 
taining favourable terms, becomes a friend : but when profligate 
citizens once turn rebels, and are baffled in their plots, you can 
never keep them quiet by force, nor oblige them by favours, 
I therefore see myself engaged in an eternal war with all trai- 
torous citizens ; but am confident I shall easily repel it from me 

'^ It was the consurs business more im- than enlarging its bounds by the acqui- 

roediately to provide for the safety of the sition of foreign provinces. We are told, in 

state, and to apply himself to this, and this the third book of the Offices, that Pompey, 

alone, during the year. Besides, Cicero speaking of Cicero*s consulship in the se« 

had summoned this meeting of the senate, nate, expressed himself to this purpose : 

and it might be expected that he should ** That it would have little availed him to 

give his opinion concerning the prisoners ; obtain the honour of a third triumph, had 

but this he cautiously avoids doing in ex- not Cicero, by his prudent conduct at 

press words, though it may easily be per- home, preserved him the city wherein to 

ceived which way he inclines. triumph." For while Cicero was em- 

'^ The reflection is just and natural, and ployed in quelling the conspiracy at 

admirably calculated to confirm what he Rome, Pompey was in Asia, struggling 

had been advancing, that there was more with the remains of the Mithridatic war. 
glory in preserving the state from ruin. 
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and mine, through yours and every worthy man's assistance, 
joined to the remembrance of the mighty dangers we have 
escaped ; a remembrance that will not only subsist among the 
people delivered from them, but which must for ever cleave to 
the minds and tongues of all nations. Nor, 1 trust, will any 
force be found strong enough to overpower or weaken the 
present union between you and the Roman knights, and this 
general confederacy of all good citizens. 

XI. Therefore, conscript fathers, instead of die command of 
armies and provinces, which I have declined; instead of a 
triumph, and other distinctions of honour, which for your pre- 
servation, and that of this city, I have rejected ; instead of at- 
tachments and dependencies in the provinces, which, by means 
of my authority, and credit in the city, I labour no less to sup- 
port than acquire : for all these services, I say, joined to my 
singular zeal for your interest, and that unwearied diligence you 
see me exert to preserve the state ; I require nothing more of 
you, than the perpetual remembrance of this juncture, and of 
my whole consulship. While that continues fixed in your 
minds, I shall find myself surrounded with an impregnable wall. 
But should the violence of the factious ever disappoint and get 
t^e better of my hopes, I recommend to you my infant son, and 
trust that it wiU be a sufficient guard, not only of his safety, 
but of his dignity, to have it remembered, that he is the son of 
one who, at the hazard of his own life, preserved you all. 
Therefore, conscript fethers, let me exhort you to proceed with 
vigour and resolution in an affair that regards your very being, 
and that of the people of Rome ; your wives and children ; 
your religion and properties; your altars and temples; the 
houses and dwellings of this city ; your empire ; your liberty ; 
the safety of Italy ; and the whole system of the commonwealth. 
For you have a consul who will not only obey your decrees 

'^ It may not now be improper to ac- sions of the allies, but about their own lives 

quamt the reader with the issue of this and liberties ; not about the discipline or 

whole affair^ Cicero's speech had the manners of the cit]r> on which he had oft 

desired effect ; and our orator, by dis- delivered his mind in that place, uor about 

covering his own inclination, gave a turn the greatness or prosperity of their empire ; 

to the inclination of tlie senate ; when but whether they or their enemies should 

Cato, one of the new tribunes, rose up, possess that empire ; and in such a case 

and after extolling Cicero to the skies, and there could be no room for mercy. If they 

recomm«nding to the assembly the au- must needs be merciful, let it be to the 

thority of his example and judgment, pro- plunderers of the treasury ; but let them 

ceeded to declare, agreeably to his temper not be prodigal of the blood of citizens, and 

and principles, that he was surprised to by sparing a few bad, destroy all the good, 

see anv debate about the punisnment of That the flagitious lives of the criminals 

men who had begun an actual wax against confuted every ars[ument of mercy ; that 

their country ; that their deliberation Catiline was hovering over them with an 

should be, how to secure themselves army, while his accomplices were within 

against them, rather than how to punish the walls, and in the very heart of the city: 

them ; that other crimes might be punished so that whatever they determined, it coula 

after commission, but unless this was j;>re- not be kept secret, which made it the more 

vented before its effect, it would be vain to necessary to determine quickly. Where- 

seeka remedyafter ; thatthe debate was not fore his opinion was, that since the crimi- 

about the public revenues, or the oppres- nals had been convicted, both by testi- 
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without hesitation, but, while he lives^ will support and execute 
in person whatever you shall order.^^ 

mony and their own confession, of a de- Spinther, and conveyed him through the 
testable treason against the republic, they forum to the common prison, where ne de- 
thould suffer the punishment of death, ac« livered him to the executioners, who pre- 
cording to the custom of their ancestors, sently strangled him. The other conspira- 
Cato's authority, added to the impression tors, Cethegus,Slatiliu8, and Gabinius, were 
which Cicero had already made, put an conducted to their execution by their prs- 
end to the debate ; and the senate, ap- tors, and put to death in the same manner, 
plauding his vieour and resolution, re- together with Ceparius, the only one of 
solved upon a decree in consequence of theiraccomplices who was taken after the 
it. And although Silanus had first pro- examination. When the affair was over, 
posed that opinion, and was followed m it Cicero was conducted home in a kind of 
by all the consular senators, yet they triumph, by the whole body of the senate 
ordered the decree to be drawn up in and the knights; the streets being all 
Cato's words, because he had delivered illuminated, and the women and children 
himself more fully and explicitly upon it at the windows, and on the tops of the 
than any of them. The vote was no sooner houses, to see him pass along through in- 
passed, than Cicero resolved to put it into finite acclamations of the multitude, pro- 
execution, lest the night, which was com- claiming him their saviour and deliverer, 
ing on, should produce any new disturb- As for Catiline himself, seeing his party in 
ance: he went directly therefore from the the city destroyed, he was necessitated 
senate, attended by a numerous guard soon after to come to a battle, in which he 
of friends and citizens^ and took Lentulus was defeated and slain, and his whole 
from the custody of his kini>man Lentulus army cut to pieces. 
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ORATION VIII. 

FOR L. MURENA.» 

Sect. I. My lords, the prayer which, according to custom, and 
the usage of our forefathers, I addressed to the immortal gods, 

* In the Comitia held b^ Cicero for the aside one who, by a militarv education, 
election of consuls, D. Julius Silanus, and was the best qualified to defend it in so 
L. Licinius Murena, were chosen to that dangerous a cnsis. This consideration had 
magistracy. Soon after the election was such weight with the judges, that without 
over, a prosecution was set on foot against any deliberation, they unanimously ac- 
Murena, who was charged with having in- quitted Murena, and would not, as our 
fringed the law against bribery and cor- orator elsewhere tells us, so much as hear 
ruption, lately passed by Cicero. Cato the accusation of men the most eminent 
had declared in the senate, that he would and illustrious. It may not be amiss to ob- 
try the force of this law upon one of the serve here, that Cicero all this while had 
consular candidates. And since Catiline, a strict intimacy with Sulpicius, whom he 
whom he chiefly aimed at, was now out of had served with all his interest in this very 
his reach, (having some time before left contest for the consulship. He had a 
the city and repaired to Manlius's camp,) great friendship also with Cato, and the 
he resolved to fall upon Murena ; yet con- highest esteem of his integrity ; yet he not 
nived at the same in the other consul, onlydefended this cause against them both, 
Silanus, who had married his sister, but, to take off the prejudice of their 
though equally guilty with his colleague, authority, laboured even to make them 
He was joined in the accusation by one ridiculous; rallying the profession of Sul- 
of the disappointed candidates, S. Sul- picius as trifling and contemptible, the 
picius, a person of distinguished worth and principles of Cato as absurd and imprac- 
character, and the roost celebrated lawyer ticable, with so much humour and wit, 
of the age ; for whose service, and at that he made the whole audience very 
whose instance, Cicero's law against merry, and forced Cato to cry out. What 
bribery was chiefly provided. Murena a facetious consul have we ! But what is 
was bred a soldier, and had acquired great more observable, the opposition of these 
fame in the Mithridatic war, as lieutenant great men in an affair so interesting, gave 
to Lucullus; and was now defended by no sort of interruption to their friendship, 
three, the greatest men, as well as the which continued as firm as ever to the 
greatest orators in Rome — Crassus, Hor- end of their lives ; and Cicero, who lived 
tensius, and Cicero ; so that there seldom the longest of them, shewed the real value 
had been a trial of more expectation, on that he had for them both after their 
account of the dignity of all the parties deaths, by procuring public honours for 
concerned. The character of the accusers the one, and writing the life and praises of 
makes it reasonable to believe, that there the other. Murena, too, though exposed 
was clear proof of some illegal practices ; to so much danger by the prosecution, yet 
yet from this speech of Cicero, who de- seems to have retained no resentment of it; 
livered himself after Hortensius and Cras- but, durine his consulship, paid a great 
8US, and which, though imperfect, is the deference lo the counsels of Cato, and em- 
only remaining monument of the transac- ployed all his power to support him 
tion, it seems probable that they were such against the violence of Metellus, his col- 
only as, though strictly speaking irregular, league in the tribunate. This vi^as a 
were yet warranted by custom, and the greatness of mind truly noble, and suitable 
example of all candidates ; and though to the dignity of the persons ; not to be 
heinous in the eyes of a Cato, or an angry shocked by the particular contradiction of 
competitor, were usually overlooked by their friends, when their general views on 
the magistrates, and expected by the both sides were laudable and virtuous; 

Seople. The reader is to observe, that yet this must not be wholly charged to the 

lurena, at the time of speaking this virtue of the men, but to the discipline of 

oration, was consul elect, and that it hap- the republic itself, which, by a wise policy, 

pened just at the crisis of Catiline's con- imposed it as a duty on its subjects to 

sjpiracy, and before he was defeated, derend their fellow-citizens in their dan- 

This Cicero insists mightily upon in his gers, without regard to any friendships or 

defence, urging the necessity of having engagements whatsoever. The examples 

two consuls for the guard of the city at the of this kind will be more or less frequent 

opening of the new year, and the great in states, in proportion as the public good 

imprudence there would be in setting happens to be the ruling principle ; for 
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on that day, when with the accustomed ceremonies I declared 
L. Murena consul in the comitia by centuries ;^ that the choice 
might prove happy and prosperous for me and my magistracy, 
for the people ana commons of Rome :^ that very prayer do I 
now repeat to the same gods, that Murena may enter with safety 
upon the possession of his consulship ; that your sentiments 
and decisions may correspond with the wishes and votes of the 
Roman people; and that this may be an event productive of 
peace, tranquillity, ease, and concord, to you, and to the com- 
monwealth of Rome. And if that solemn address in the comitia, 
consecrated by consular auspices, has in it a force and efficacy 
equal to the dignity of the state ; I must likewise be understood 
to have prayed, that the same might be a happy, joyful, and 
prosperous event to those persons, who, in an assembly where 
I presided, were chosen into the consulship. This being the 
case, my lords, and that all the power of the immortal gods is 
either transferred to, or at least communicated with you, the 
same consul, who before recommended Murena to the immortal 
gods, now recommends him to your protection ; that the very 

that is a bond of union too firm to be but one century. These assemblies by 
broken by any little differences about the centuries were held for the electing of 
measures of pursuing it; but where private consuls, censors, and prstors ; as also for 
ambition and party zeal have the ascend- the judging of persons accuxed of what 
ant^ there every opposition must neces- they cdSied crimen perduellionis, or diCtioDa 
sanly create animosity, as it obstructs the by which the party had shewed himself 
acquisition of that good which is considered an enemy to the state; and for the con- 
as the chief end of life, private benefit and firmalion of such laws as were proposed 
advantage. This oration was spoken in by the chief magistrates, who had the 
the latter end of the six hundred and privilege of calling these assemblies. It 
ninetieth year of Rome, and in the forty- is worth while here to observe, that by the 
fourth year of our author's age, when be institution of these Comitia^ Servius I'ul- 
and Antonius were consuls. lius secretly conveyed the whole power 
^ The Comitia were assemblies of the from the commons ; for the centuries of 
people, legally convened by magistrates, the first and richest classes being called 
of which historians mention three several out first, who were three more in number 
kinds ; the Curiata, Centuriata, and Tri' than all the rest put together, if the^r all 
buta. The Comitia curiata were instituted agreed, as generally they did, the business 
by Romulus ; the Centuriata, by Servius was already decided, and the other classes 
Tullius ; and the Tributa, by the tribunes were needless and insignificant. However, 
of the people. They took their names the three last scarce ever came to vote, 
from the manner in which the people voted One thing I cannot forbear taking notice of, 
at the assemblies. Thus, in the Comitia as it serves to give us a high idea of the 
curiatOf they voted by curia; in the Cen- lenity of the Roman laws and government, 
turiata, by centuries ; and in the Tributa, namely, that though in the election of 
by tribes. The Comitia by centuries, of magistrates, and the ratification of laws, 
which Cicero here speaks, owe their the votes of that century whose suffrages 
original to the institution of the Census, were equally divided, signified nothing; 
For Servius Tullius obliging every one to yet in trials of life and death, if the suf- 
give a true account of what they were frages pro and con were equal in number, 
worth, according to those accounts divided the person was actually acquitted, 
the people into six ranks or classes, which ^ As this expression frequently occurs 
he subdivided into one hundred and in Cicero's orations, it may not be amiss 
ninety-three centuries. The first class, once for all to observe, that populus differs 
containing the knights ami richest citizens, from plebSf as the genus from, the species* 
consisted of ninety eight centuries. The By populus we are to understand the whole 
second, taking in the tradesmen and me- body of the Roman citizens, including the 
chanics, made up two and twenty cen- senators and patricians. Plehs respects 
turies. The third, the same number. The only the multitude, and those of plebeian 
fourth, twenty. The fifth, thirty. And the extraction : in other words, it denotes the 
last, filled up with the poorer sort, had commons of Rome. 
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voice by which his election was proclaimed, being likewise em- 
ployed to defehd hitn, he may preserve the dignity to which he 
has been raised by the people, with your safety, and that of all 
the citizens. And because in the trial now under consideration, 
not only my zeal for the accused, but my very undertaking bis 
defence is censured by the prosecutors, suffer me, before I 
say any thing for Murena, to speak a little in behalf of myself: 
not that I prefer, on the present occasion at least, my own vin- 
dication to his defence ; but that having once convinced you of 
the uprightness of my intentions, I may with the greater au- 
thority repulse the attacks of his adversaries, upon his honour, 
fame, and fortunes. 

II. And first I will vindicate my present behaviour to Cato, 
who governs his Ufe by the unerring standard of reason, and 
diligently weighs the motives to every duty. He maintains that 
it was wrong in me, a consul, the author of the law against 
bribery and corruption, and who have behaved in my consulship 
with so inflexible a severity, to charge myself with the defence 
of Murena. This censure, my lords, is a very powerful motive 
with me, not only to explain the reasons of my conduct to you, 
to whom chiefly I owe that mark of respect, but likewise to Cato 
himself, a man distinguished for his integrity and wisdom. Say 
then, M. Cato, to whom does the defence of a consul fall more 
properly than to a consul ? What man in the state can or ought 
to be dearer to me, than him, into whose hands I resign the care 
of the commonwealth, preserved by my toils and dangers. For 
if in any claim upon an estate sold to another he is obliged to 
defend the validity of the title, who in the conditions of sale 
warranted it to the buyer 5 ^ surely much more in the trial of a 
consul elect, that consul whose lot it was to declare him so, 
is bound to support him in his claim, and defend him against all 
attacks. For if, according to the common practice of some states, 
the public should appomt a patron to plead in this cause, die 
choice would doubtless fall upon a man who, being of equal 
dignity with the person accused^ could bring no less authority 
than ability to back his defence. And if mariners just returned 
from a voyage are very earnest to caution those whom they see 
setting out, in relation to storms, pirates, and shores ; because 
nature inclines us to be concerned for those who are going to 
encounter the same dangers we have just escaped: in what 
manner ought I, who, having weathered a violent tempest, begin 
to have a prospect of land,to stand affected towards the man whom 
I see ready to face the mighty storms of the commonwealth ? If 

' To understaad this passage aright, the prior title, then the buyer could have re- 
reader must be informed, that the person course for his indemnification upon the 
who was to dispose of a property to seller. This is properly called dare rem 
another, was obliged to give bond, that in mancipu The nexus is no other than the 
case this property should be evicted in bond, by which the goods of th6 seller wefe 
law from the buyer, by one who had a liable for the performance. 
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then it be the duty of a good consul, not only to have an eye to 
present transactions, but to look forward also into futurity ; I 
shall take occasion to shew, in the progress of my discourse, of 
what importance it is to the common safety, that there be two 
consuls in the republic on the first of January. And if so, it will 
readily be allowed, that the voice of my country for the public 
preservation, calls louder on the present occasion, than my ob- 
ligation to defend the fortunes of my friends. 

III. For as to the law which I passed against bribery and cor- 
ruption,^ it was never surely meant to abrogate what I had 
enacted some time before, in relation to myself, to repel the 
dangers that threatened my fellow-citizens. Indeed, should I 
admit the charge of bribery, and yet pretend to vindicate it, I 
should act infamously, even had another been the author of the 
law. But as I maintain that nothing has been done contrary to 
the tenor of that law, why should my passing the law bar 
my defence. Cato says, that it is a deviation from my former 
severity, after having by the force of reproaches, nay, in a 
manner by my absolute command, driven Catiline from the 
city, while he was meditating the destruction of his country 
within her walls, to plead now for L. Murena. But, in fact, I 
always undertook with pleasure the parts of gentleness and 
mercy, to which my nature strongly inclines me ; nor was the 
rigid and severe character by any means my own choice : yet 
when the cause of my country forced it upon me, I sustained it 
with a dignity becoming the majesty of this commonwealth, in 
the imminent danger to which her citizens were exposed. But if 
at that time, when the public good called for severity and vigour, 
I found means to conquer' nature, and put on an inflexibility, 
not of inclination, but of necessity ; now that all circvunstances 
invite me to humanity and pity, with what ardour ought I to 
return to my natural disposition and habit ? But possibly I may 
have occasion, in another part of this speech, to enlarge still 
farther upon my duty as a defender, and your conduct as an 
accuser. But, my lords, if Cato's accusation gives me pain, 
neither am 1 less hurt by the complaints of the wise and ac- 
complished Servius Sulpicius, who tells me he sees with infinite 
regret and concern, that I have forgot all former ties of intimacy 
and friendship, in undertaking against him the defence of Mu- 
rena. My lords, it is my earnest desire to give him satisfaction 

* Cicero had passed a law against bri- 1 ehalf of one charged with an infraction 

bery and comiption, by which a candidate, of that very law. But to this our orator 

convicted of that offence, was doomed to replies, that it was a primary law and rule 

banishmentforten years. The Calphurnian of his conduct, to undertake the defence 

law, which was prior to that of Cicero, only of distressed citizens; and that as Murena 

deprived them of their seat in the senate, was falsely charged with corruption, he 

and the privilege of suing for public could not avoid appearing in his behalf, 

honours. Now Cato thought it incon- notwithstanding the late law he had 

gruous in Cicero, who had enacted so se- passed, 
vere a law against bribery, to appear in 
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in this point, and you shall be umpire between us. For as breach 
of friendship, if justly objected, is a very heavy charge; so even 
where the accusation is groundless, we ought not to seem in- 
different to the reproach. I readily grant, Servius Sulpicius, that 
in your suit for the consulship, I owed you, in point of friend- 
ship, all the zeal and good oflSces in my power : and I flatter 
myself, I have not been wanting in the performance. Nothing 
was omitted by me, that could be expected from a friend, a man 
of interest, or a consul. But that period is now past, and things 
have put on another face. I allow and declare it is my opinion^ 
that I was bound to go all lengths with you, in opposing Murena's 
preferments ; but then I owe you nothing against his life. Nor 
does it follow, that because I was aiding to you against Murena 
in your demand of the consulship, I am therefore now also to 
assist you in an attack upon Murena himself. For it is not only 
not commendable, but even disallowable, to refuse the defence 
of the merest stranger, though prosecuted by our dearest 
friends. 

IV. But, my lords, there has subsisted a long and intimate 
friendship between me and Murena, which, though it gave way 
to my regard for Sulpicius in a struggle about preferment, must 
not therefore be stifled in an impeachment that threatens his 
life. And was this even not the case, yet the very dignity of 
the person, and the illustrious rank he holds in the common- 
wealth, must have branded my reputation with an indelible stain 
of pride and cruelty, if in so dangerous an impeachment, I had 
refused to undertake the defence of a man, equally distinguished 
by his own virtues, and the honours conferred on him by the 
Roman people.^ For I am not now at liberty to refuse my as- 
sistance in reUeving the distresses of mankind ; because having 
been rewarded for my industry beyond any one that ever went 
before me : to desist from the toils to which I owe that reward, 
after obtaining the reward itself, would argue a crafty and un- 
grateful spirit. Was it indeed allowable for me to repose, could 
I do it by your advice, without incurring the charge of indolence, 
the reproach of pride, and the stain of inhumanity, there is no 
course I would more joyfully embrace. But if repugnance to 
labour argues supineness ; a refusal of the suppliant, pride ; and 
a neglect of friends, ingratitude ; this surely is a cause of such a 
nature as no man, possessed of industry, compassion, or a sense 
of duty, can refuse to undertake. Nay, it will be easy for you, 
Sulpicius, from the consideration of your own practice, to con- 
jecture how I ought to behave in the present case. For if you 



^ Murena was distinguished by many was renowned for his virtue, and had ac« 
honours, that entitled him to Cicero^s uuired great military fame in the Mithri- 
friendship and patronage. He was of an datic war. The people too had testified 
illustrious family, that had long made a their approbation of^ his worth, by ad- 
figure in the commonwealth. His father vancing him to the sdileship, the prs- 
had been quaestor and prsetor. He himself torship, and now to tbe consulship. 
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look upon yourself as bound to give your opinion, even to the 
adversaries of your friends, when they consult you upon a point 
of law ; and if you think it a dishonour, in such a case, for the 
very person against whom you appear to lose his cause ; be not 
so unreasonable as to think, that while the rich springs of vour 
advice are open to your very enemies, the small rivulets of my 
ability should be shut even to my friends. For if my friendship 
for you had determined me against undertaking this cause, and 
if the illustrious Q. Hortensius and M. Crassus, with others^ 
who I understand set the greatest value upon your esteem, had 
declined it for the same reason ; a consul elect would have been 
without a defender, in a city where our ancestors never suffered 
even the meanest of the people to want a patron. For my own 
part, my lords, I could not forbear accusing myself of perfidy 
towards a friend, cruelty towards the unfortunate, and arro- 
gance towards a consul, should I be wanting to Murena on this 
occasion. All that is due to friendship I will most liberally 
pay, in treating you, Servius, with the same deference and re- 
gard, as if my brother himself, who is so dear to me, was acting 
in your place. What duty, honour, and obligation require of 
me, shall be conducted in such a manner, as to shew me mindful 
that I am defending the life of one friend, against the resent- 
ment of another. 

V. I understand, my lords, that the whole accusation consists 
of three heads : the scandal of Murena's life ; the want of 
dignity in his character and family; and bribery in the late 
election. As to those three charges; the first, which should 
have been the most weighty, was so weak and trifling, that the 
common forms of accusation, rather than any real ground of 
censure, seem to have compelled the prosecutors to touch upon 
Murena's life. They tell us, he has been in Asia, a country 
which he visited not for the purposes of pleasure and luxury,^ 
but traversed in a course of military toils. If in his youth he 
had neglected to serve under his father, whose lot it was to 
command in those parts, might it not have been presumed, that 
he either dreaded the enemy, or his father's discipline, or that 
his father had rejected him as unfit for the duties of war ? Does 
custom allow sons, even before they take the robe of manhood, 
to sit with the general in his triumphal car?^ and was Murena 

* Asia was a country so delicious, that Syl]a, after the peace, returned to Italy, to 

one who had been long in it, was apt to quiet the commotions that had arisen there 

incur the suspicion of luxury. Cicero with auring his absence, he left this Murena, 

great address clears Murena of this charge, with two legions, to secure the tranquillity 

and observes, that though he went very of Asia, and to oblige Mithridates to make 

early into Asia, yet it was not from pre- good his engagements, 

possession or inclination, but in obedience "^ Among the Romans, their generals, 

to the commands of a parent. For L. who entered the city in triumph, were 

Murena, the father of him whom Cicero allowed to have their children and rela- 

here defends, was lieutenant to Sylla in tions of both sexes who were under age 

Asia, in the Mithridatic war; and when along with them in the chariot; and if 

R 
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to decline adorning his father's triumph with military trophies, 
that, by sharing with him in his exploits, he might be entitled 
likewise to partake of his honours? Yes, my lords, Murena 
was in Asia, and bore a considerable part in encountering the 
dangers, reUeving the fatigues, and congratulating the victories 
of his gallant father. And if Asia lies under any imputation of 
luxury, there can be no glory in having never seen it, but in 
living temperately in it. Therefore the name of Asia ought 
not to have been objected to Murena, since thence the glory of 
his family, the fame of his race, and the renown and lustre of 
his own character, are derived: but his accusers should have 
charged him with some disgrace and blemish of life, either con- 
tracted in Asia, or .imported from it. For to have served in 
the greatest^ and at that time the only war in which the people 
of Rome were engaged, to have served with cheerfulness in an 
army which his father commanded, and to see his services termi- 
nate in the victory and triumph of his father, are proofs of his 
courage, his piety, and his good fortune. Malice can fasten 
no censure upon these transactions, seeing they have all an 
undoubted claim to praise. 

YI. Cato calls L. Murena a dancer. If this reproach be 
well grounded, it is a weighty accusation ; but if false, it is an 
outrageous calumny. Wherefore, M. Cato, as your authority 
carries so much influence with it, you ought never to snatch a 
charge from the mouths of the rabble, or the slanderous lan- 
guage of buffoons : nor ought you rashly to call the consul of 
the Roman people a dancer;^ but to consider how many other 
crimes a man must needs be guilty of, before that of dancing 
can be truly objected to him. For nobody ever dances, even in 
solitude, or a private meeting of friends, who is not either drunk 
or mad. Dancing is always the last act of riotous banquets, gay 
places, and much jollity.^ You hastily catch at a charge, wluch 

they were pretty well ^rown for their age, and performing all the exercises of war. I 
they rode upon the tnumphal horses: if am* therefore inclined to subscribe to 
there was a greater number of them than Olivet's opinion, who thinks that not danc- 
could be conveniently accommodated ingitself, but the excess of it, is here con- 
either of those wa^s, then they were suf- demned. His words are, An ergo saltare 
fered to ride behind the chariot, upon in vitio eratl Non magis quam sdificare, 
single horses. loqui. Vituperationem nihilominus conti: 
^ Cicero's defence here is somewhat re- nent aedificator, locutor: quoniam in hi9^ 
markable, and seems manifestly to imply, atqiie ejus generis nominibusaltiSfimplicata 
that dancing was in the highest degree est notioimmoderationiSfquw vitio nunquam 
disreputable among the Romans. It ap- caret, 

1>ears, indeed, from the preface to Come- ^ Some commentators want to read in' 
ius Nepos, that though this accomplish- tempestivi convivii ; but Salmasius haa 
meot was held in great estimation among abundantly shewn, that no such expres- 
the Greeks, yet the Romans made very sion was in use among the Romans. Teni' 
little account of it. We are not however pestiva convivia were those entertainments 
from this to imagine, that they absolutely that began before the usual time for sup- 
condemned all manner of dancing; for per among the Romans. Such was that 
there were several sorts of dances which of Mnrius, taken notice of by Juvenal : 
they thought contributed both to the grace- Exul ab octava Marius bibit, 
fulness and activity of body, and rendered These early entertainments were ac- 
men more expert in handling their anus, counted scandalous among the Romans. 
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must necessarily be the result of all other vices, and yet object 
to him none of those excesses^ without which that vice cannot 
possibly exist; no scandalous feasts, no amours, no nightly 
revels, no lewdness, no extravagant expense. And if no ble- 
mishes of this kind, which, however they may pass under the 
name of pleasures, are in reality vices, appear in his character, 
do you expect to find the shadow of luxury in a man, upon 
whom you cannot fasten the imputation of luxury itself? Can 
nothing then be objected to the morals of Murena ? Nothing at 
all^ my lords, llie consul electa whose cause I now defend, 
can be charged with no fraud, no avarice, no perfidy, no 
cruelty, no petulance, nor indecency of expression. So far is 
well : you see here the foundation of my defence ; for I have 
not yet displayed, as I shall afterwards do^ almost by the con- 
fession of his enemies, the praise that belongs to him as a vir^ 
tuous and worthy man. 

YII. Having settled this point, it will be the easier for me to 
enter upon the dispute relating to dignity, which was the second 
part of the charge. I very well know, Servius Sulpicius, that 
you are possessed of that eminent dignity of birth, probity^ in- 
dustry, and all other accompUshments, which gives you an un- 
disputed title to aspire to the consulship. I know, too, that Mu- 
rena is your equal in those points ; and so truly your equal, 
that neither do you surpass him in dignity, nor has he the 
advantage of surpassing you. You afiect^ indeed^ to depreciate 
the family of Murena, and exalt your own. In this case, if you 
assume it as a principle that none but a patrician is of an 
honourable race, you seem again to summon the commons of 
Rome to the Aventine mount. But if there are noble and il- 
lustrious families of plebeian rank, then Murena's great-grand- 
father, and grandfather, were both praetors; and his father 
having from the same dignity obtained the honour of a splendid 
triumph^ the accession to the consulship became in this the more 
easy to the son^ that he only demanded for himself^ what was 
before due to his father. As to your nobility, Servius Sulpicius, 
though it be indeed of the most distinguished kind, yet is it 
better known to antiquaries and historians, than to the people 
and voters at public assemblies. For your father never rose 
higher than the equestrian rank, nor was your grandfather il- 
lustrious by any of the principal offices of the state ; so that the 
nobility of your race appears not from the present discourses of 
men, but must be searched for in the rubbish of old annals. 
I have therefore always reckoned you in the same class with 
myself, because though but the son of a Roman knight^ you 
have yet, by your industry and virtue, opened your way to the 
highest honours of your country. Nor did I ever think the 
merit of the brave Quintus Pompeius, though but a new man, 
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inferior to that of the noble Marcus -ffimilius.^^ For it argues no 
less magnanimity and spirit in Pompeius, to transmit to his de- 
scendants a lustre which he received not ; than it does in Scau- 
rus, to have renewed by his virtue, the almost extinct glory 
of his race. 

VIIL I had indeed flattered myself, my lords, that ia con- 
sequence of my toils, obscurity of birth would no longer be an 
objection to many brave men ; who were not only on the same 
footing with the Curius's, the Cato^s, the Pompeius's, all old 
Romans, ^^ of distinguished courage, and plebeian rank ; but with 
those too of later date, the Marius's, the Didius's, and the Cee- 
lius's. For when, after such a distance of time, I had broken 
through that barricade of nobility, and, as in the days of our 
ancestors, laid the consulship open to the virtuous, as well as to 
the noble ; and when a consul elect, of an ancient and illustrious 
descent, was defended by a consul, the son of a Roman knight ; 
I never imagined that the accusers would venture to say a word 
about the novelty of a family. For I myself had two patrician 
competitors, the one a profligate and audacious, the other an 
excellent and modest man : yet I outdid Catiline in dignity, and 
Galba in interest. And had success been a crime in a new man, 
I wanted not enemies and enviers to object it to me. Let us 
leave then this subject of their buth, in which both are eminent, 
and let us proceed to the other points. He stood with me, 
says Sulpicius, for the queestorship ; and I was first declared. 
There is no need of answering to every particular. All of you 
know, that when many of equal dignity are elected into the 

'^ M . iEmilius Scaurus was of an an- ex sua gente adepti essent magistratum? 

cient family, which yet for several ages Multo minus : nam infinitum prope illorum 

had made no figure in the commonwealth, numerum extitisse puto, quorum neminem 

insomuch that he was very justly looked appellatum fuisse novum hominem legimus. 

upon as the architect of his own grandeur Quapropter, quod ad consularem dignitatem 

and fortune. Asconius speaking of him pervenissentfeiiUisortifamiliis,exquibus 

says, Scaurus ita fuit patricius, ut tribus antea nemo vel magistratum gesserat, vel 

supra eum iBtatibus jacuerit domus ejus for- fuerat senator; eos demum novos homines 

tuna. Nam neque pater, neque avus, neque dicebant. Tales fuere quicumque a Cicerone 

etiam proavus, ut putOy propter tenues opes, hie recensentur, quorum maiores ex plebe, 

et nuflam vita industriam, honores adepti out ex ordine equestri, Scribit Asconius in 

sunt, Itaque Scauro (Bque ac novo homini comment, ad orat, contra competitor. Sex 

laborandum fuit, Cicero, in his oration competitores in] consulatus petitione Ci- 

for Dejotarus, calls Scaurus the first man cero habuit, duos patricios, P. Sulpicium 

in the state. Galbam, L. Sergium Catilinam ; quatuor 

*^ As this expression occurs frequently plebeios, ex quibus duos nobiles, C. An- 

in Cicero's orations, it may not be amiss to tonium, etL.Cassium Longinum : [dicuri' 

give the following explication of it, from tur nobiles, quod ex illorum majoribus nan- 

Terratius. Hie qucerendum est, quinam nulli consules fu£rant :] duos, qui tantum 

RomiB dicerentur novi homines; res enim nou primi ex familiis suis magistratum 

non satis per se perspicua videtur. An ii, adepti erant, Q. Cornificium, et C. Lici- 

qui primum in familiam suam consulatum nium sacerdotum : (hi neque nobiles erant, 

attulissentl Nequaquam: nam L, Mu- nullo gesto a majoi^ibus consulatu, neque 

rana, qui, ut infra habetur, primus in fa- novi homines, quorum patres aut avi ali- 

miliam veterem, primus in municipium an- quern magistratum ceperant :) solus Cicero 

tiquissimum, consulatum qttulerat, nus- ex com petitoribus equestri erat loco natus; 

quam homo novus dicitur, cum illius pater adeoque consulatiim adeptus, non tamen 

et avus pristores fuissent. An ii, qui primi ante consulatum nevus homo. 
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same office, and only one can obtain the honour of the first no- 
mination, tiie degree of dignity can be no rule for that of the 
declaration. For the order of nomination is successive, whereas 
the parties oftentimes are of equal rank. But the quoestorship 
allotted to each was almost of equal importance. Murena had 
a province easy and quieted by the Titian law.^* Ostia fell to 

Jour share, which, in the allotment of provinces, is generally 
ollowed at by the people, as being attended with more business 
and fiEitigue, than power and honour. Neither of you gained 
any reputation in this office ; because fortune had given you no 
field wherein to display and make known your virtues. 

IX. Your conduct since comes now to be examined, which 
differs according to your different course of life. Servius em- 
barked with me in the city warfare of giving opinions, pleading 
causes, aud drawing contracts ; a business full of perplexity and 
vexation. He applied to the civil law% watched much, laboured 
without intermission, was always ready with his advice, bore the 
impertinence of many, winked at their arrogance, solved all their 
doubts; and lived to please others, not himself. Great is the praise, 
and greatly acceptable to mankind, when one man labours in a 
science, by which multitudes are to profit. But how was Murena 
employed in the mean while ? He served as a lieutenant-general 
to that great commander, the wise and accomplished L. 
Lucullus ; in which capacity he headed an army, drew up his 
men, joined battle, defeated the numerous troops of the enemy, 
and, partly by siege, partly by assault, took a great many of 
their towns. He traversed the rich and voluptuous country of 
Asia, so as to leave no traces behind him, either of avarice or 
luxury ; and behaved in that great war in such a manner as to 
perform many and important services without his general, while 
his general did nothing considerable without him. But though 
I speak in the presence of L. Lucullus, yet lest it should be 
imagined, that, in consideration of our present danger, he 
gives me leave to exaggerate matters as I please ; I appeal to 
the public letters sent to the senate, in which Lucullus ascribes 
more praise to Murena, than any general, biassed either by envy 
or ambition, would allow to another in a communication of fame. 
Both competitors are men of distinguished probity and rank ; and 
would Servius give me leave, I would place the merits of both 
upon a level in point of praise : but he will not. He depreciates 

*' Pighius, in his annals uf the Roman can be called no more than conjecture, 

commonwealth, upon the year four hun- yet it must be allowed far the most pro- 

dred and eighty-ei^ht , gives it as his bable of any that has hitherto been offered 

opinion, that C. Titius, a tribune of the for the clearing of this passage. The pro- 

Eeople, passed that year a law for dou- vince has here the epithet of tacita given 

lingthe number of qusetsors, and assigned it, because being one of the four Italic 

them their provinces by lot. This, he provinces, it was remote from the tumults 

tells us, is the very law which Ciceio, in of war, and gave no opportunities for the 

his oration fur Murena, distinguishes by exertion of military talents, 
the name of the Titian law. Though this 
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the military art ; he inveighs against Murena's lieutenancy ; and 
considers the consulship as due only to the assiduities of the 
bar, and the tedious exercise of our daily pleadings. Have you 
lived, says he, so many years in a camp without so much as seeing 
the forum ? Have you been absent so long ? and now that you 
are at length returned, do you pretend to enter into a competition 
of dignity with men to whom the forum has been a place of ha- 
bitation? But let me tell you, Servius, you seem not here to con- 
sider how much satiety and disgust this constant appearance of 
ours sometimes creates among men. It proved indeed of un- 
speakable advantage to me, that my services were constantly iii 
the eye of the public ; yet was it not without great application, 
that I conquered the disgust arising from my daily appearance. 
You perhaps have done the same : yet still I am apt to think, 
that a Uttle absence would have been no disservice to either of 
us. But, dropping this, let us return to the comparison of their 
talents and professions. Can it be a doubt with any one, whether 
the science of arms gives not more dignity to a candidate for the 
consulship, than skill in the civil law ? You watch all night long, to 
have an answer ready for those that come to consult you; and he, 
that he may arrive betimes at the appointed place with his army. 
You are awaked by the crowing of the cock ; he, by the sound 
of trumpets. You draw up a process ; he marshals an army. 
You provide against the dangers of your clients; he against 
those that threaten his towns or camp. He knows how to op- 
pose and baffle the attempts of his enemies; you can guard 
against the inconveniencies of storms and rains. He is employed 
in enlarging the bounds of the state ; you in regulating the civil 
administration. In short, to speak my sentiments freely, the 
glory of military accomplishments takes place of every other 
claim to merit. 

X. This was what first gave a name to the Roman people, 
brought immortal renown to their city, and subdued the world 
to their empire. All our domestic possessions, all these noble 
studies of ours, all our reputation and assiduity at the bar, de- 
rive their protection and security from martial virtue alone. 
The least whisper of any public tumult, puts all those arts of 
ours immediately to silence. And because you seem to caress 
this science of the civil law as a fond parent does his darling child, 
I will not suffer you to continue any longer in so great a mis- 
take, as to imagine, that this, I cannot tell what study, which 
4.$.. you have mastered with so much toil, is entitled to any eminent 

share of praise. It was from virtues of another stamp, those of 
moderation, prudence, justice, integrity, and every other de- 
sirable quality, that I always judged you most worthy of the 
consulship, and every distinction of honour. As to your ability 
in the civil law, I will not say it is lost labour ; but this I will 
say, that it offers no certain prospect of the consulship : for all 
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the arte that serve to conciliate the affections of the Roman 
people, ought to be eminent for their dignity, and recommending 
oy their utility. 

XI. The men who excel in military accomplishments, are 
possessed of the highest dignity. For all that is great in the 
empire and commonwealth confessedly owes its establishment 
and continuance to them. Nor are they less eminent for their 
utility ; since it is by their counsels and dangers that we are 
protected in the possession of public liberty and private pro- 
perty. Eloquence, too, has its claim to merit and praise ; and is 
often of powerful influence in the choice of a consul, by its 
address and language to touch the affections of the senate, the 
people, and the judges. The public requires a consul, who can 
upon occasions repress the violence of tribunes, appease the 
fiiry of the people, and check the current of corruption. No 
wonder, then, if this talent has often raised men even of ignoble 
birth to the consulship ; especially as it is so admirably calculated 
to beget the strongest attachments, the most universal good- 
will, and the firmest friendships : advantages, Sulpicius, of which 
that art you so much value is entirely destitute. For, first, what 
dignity can there be in so trifling a science ? the subjects them- 
selves are minute, almost wholly confined to single letters, and 
the stops of sentences : and then, whatever admiration might 
have attended this study with our forefathers, now that the whole 
mystery is divulged, it is fallen into utter disgrace and contempt. 
But few were able to tell formerly, whether an action could be 
brought or not ; for in those days there was no public calendar. 
The persons consulted were in mighty esteem, and resorted to, 
as the Chaldeans of old, to give notice of the days on which 
actions were allowed. At laist a scribe, one Cn. Flavius, out- 
witted this tribe of conjurers ; set up a calendar with the proper 
dbtinction of days ; and pillaged tiie very lawyers themselves 
of their knowledge. They, in great wrath, and fearing that 
actions might be brought without them, now the proper court 
days could be known, set themselves to contrive certain forms 
of proceeding, to render their intervention necessary in all 
causes. 13 

'' This whole story may be learned from jus civile : ex iisdem legis actiones composite 

Pomponius's Enchiridiun, whose words sunt. Omnium tamen harum et inters 

are still extant in the book of Pandects, pretandi scientia, et actianes^ apud col" 

where they treat of the origin of the civil legium pontificum erat, ex quibus consti- 

law. I shall here transcribe what relates tuebatur, quis quoque anno pr(Besset pru 

to the present passage, for the sake of such vatis: et populus prope centum annos hoc 

as are unacquainted with this piece of his- consuetudirie usns est, Postea, cum AppiuM 

tory. Deinde, says he, ex his legibus eodem Claudius disposuisset, et ad formam redS' 

fere tempore, actiones compositis sunt, quibus gisset has actiones, Cn, Flavius, scriba ejus, 

inter senomines disc fptarent; quas actiones, libertini filius, surreptum librum populo 

ne populus, ut vellet, instituerit, certas tradidit: et adeo gratum id munus populo 

solemnesque esse voluerunt : et appellabatur fuit, ut tribunus plebis fieret, et senator, et 

hoc pars juris, legis actiones, Etita eodem adilis curulis. Hinc liber, qui actiones 

pene tempore, tria hiBcjura nata sunt : leges continet, appellatur jus civile Flavianum^ 

duodecim tabularum : ex his fluere capit Then almost at the same time actions or 
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XII. Though it would answer very weU in determining a 
claim : That Sabine farm is mine : Nay, it is mine : After which 
give judgment : yet this the lawyer will by no means allow. The 
farm, says he, which lies in the Sabine country, commonly so 
called. Verbose enough. But what next ? / claim by the laws 
of the land as my property. Go on : And therefore I now give 
you legal warning to quit possession. The defendant, mean- 
while, has nothing to answer to this tedious round of law-jargon. 
Then the lawyer, like a flute-player at a comedy, going over to 
the side of the defendant, frames this reply : From those pre- 
mises, wJience you gave me legal warning to depart, I now in like 
manner order you to retire. Here the praetor, lest he should 
think himself happy in being at liberty to say something of his 
own, is obliged to repeat a common-place form, as on other ac- 
counts ridiculous, so particularly for this, that it is absolutely 
devoid of meaning or use. Let the two parties present, says he, 
advance this way. Go. Instantly a sage presents himself to re- 
gulate their steps. Return, says the praator : upon which the 
same master of the ceremonies conducts them back. Even the 
bearded gentlemen themselves often smile at this farce ; to see 
men ordered to quit a place where they stand quietly and con- 
veniently, that when they have left i1^ they may immediately 
return to it again. Every thing was infected with the like im- 
pertinencies. When I see yon personally present in court. And 
again ; Do you offer to speaky when your pretensions have been 
overruled ? While these forms were kept secret, there was a ne- 
cessity for having recourse to those to whom they were known ; 
but after they became public, and began to be canvassed and 
examined, they were found quite void of all meaning, but re- 
plete with roguery and folly. For though our laws abound in 
admirable institutions, yet have the refinements of lawyers per- 
verted every thing. Our ancestors ordained, that women, as 
being less capable to manage for themselves, should be under 
the direction of guardians. But lawyers have invented a species 
of guardians, whose authority is subordinate to that of their 
wards. Nothing was more earnestly studied by our forefathers, 
than to perpetuate reli^ous rites : but the ingenuity of these 
gentlemen has devised a method, in which old men, by a pre- 
forms were composed out of those laws, college, out of which the judges of private 
by which men disputed with one another ; property were every year appointed, and 
which actions, lest the people should the people went by this usage for near a 
appoint them when thev pleased, were hundred years. Afterwards, when Appius 
reauced to stated and sofemn terms; and Claudius had digested and modelled these 
this part of the law was called legis ac- actions, Cn. Flavius, his scribe, the son of 
tioneSf the forms of the law. Thus, almost a freedman, stole the book, and published 
at one time, these three kinds of laws sprang it for general use. This present was so 
up : the laws of the twelve tables ; from agreeable to the people, that he was made 
them proceeded the civil law ; and from tribune of the commons, senator, and cu- 
the civil law, the legis actiones. But the rule aedile. Thence the book, containing 
knowledge of all these, with the actions those forms, is called the Flavian Civil 
themselves, was confined to the pontifical Law 
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tended purchase, exempt the heir from die servitude of these 
ceremonies. In short, they have quitted the study of equity in 
the law, and attached themselves wholly to terms; insomuch 
that because the word Caia occurs in some of their books^ tliey 
have concluded that all women concerned in any contract 
ought to be so named.^^ Nor has it less appeared a matter of 
wonder to me, that so many ingenious men have not to this day 
been able to determine whether they ought to say, the third 
day, or the day after to-morrow ; judge^ or arbiter ; an action^ 
or a plea. 

XIII. As I have said, therefore, there can be no consular 
dignity, and far less any lustre, in a science which rolls entirely 
upon trivial and empty forms. For what is open to all, and 
ahke serviceable to my adversary and me, can never surely be 
accounted engaging. You have, therefore, not only lost all hope 
of being serviceable to others, but the very form of addressing 
you for advice is fallen into disuse. Can any man be accounted 
wise for his ability in a science, which without the walls of 
Rome is of no manner of use, and in vacation time is useless 
even in Rome itself? Sure there can be no cunning in a part of 
knowledge, which is so obvious to all men, that it is impossible 
there should be any dispute about it. Nor Wcis any thing ever 
accounted difficult, because it was contained in a few, and those 
very plain words. Nay, if you provoke me, entangled as I am 
in other affidrs, I will yet profess myself a lawyer in three days 
time. For all the writing business of this profession is contained 
in certain forms already reduced to writing: nor are any of 
these so obscurely worded, as that I shall be at a loss to per- 
ceive their meaning. As to the consultive part, nothing is so 
easy as giving one's opinion : for if you answer as you ought, 
even Sulpicius himself could not have done better: but if 
otherwise, you will pass for one thoroughly skilled in the con- 
troverted points of law. And thus, not only is military glory 
preferable to your forms and decisions ; but even the practice 
of speaking conduces far more to the attainment of public 
honours, than does the exercise of your profession. I am 
therefore of opinion, that the aim of the greater part at first 
was eloquence ; which finding above their reach, they sunk into 
civilians. For as we commonly say of Greek artists, that an 
indifferent harper may make a good piper ; so we see some who 
are incapable of turning out orators, fall into the profession of 

" The word coemptio, which Cicero and then invest an imaginary heir with it. 

uses in this place, has a very diflferent But here it expresses the union between 

signification from that which it bears a the husband and the wife, which was 

few lines before. For there it denotes the solemnized in tiiree different manners by 

pretended sale of an estate to some old man, the Romans, confarreatione, usu, coemp- 

who, in order to elude the rites that were tione ; for an explication of which we reiar 

used when a succession devolved upon an to Hotoman and Brissonius. 
heir, was supposed to buy the inhentance, 

S 
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lawyers. The practice of speaking is attended with much 
toil : the study itself is important, full of dignity, and fonned 
to beget popularity. To you, men apply for good counsel, but 
to the orator for preservation and safety. Besides, your an- 
swers and decisions often vanish before a good speaker, and can 
never support themselves without the aid of eloquence: in 
which had it been my happiness to make any considerable pro-' 
gress, I should be more sparing in its praises. What I now say 
is no way applicable to myself, but to those only who are or 
have been eminent in pleading. 

XIV. There are two arts capable of placing men in the 
highest degree of dignity ; that of a good general, and that of a 
good orator. The one secures to us all the advantages and or- 
naments of peace ; the other protects us from the terrors and 
dangers of war. Other virtues, it must be allowed, are not 
without their share of praise, such as justice, honour, modesty, 
temperance; virtues in which you, Servius, are universally 
known to excel. But the dispute at present is about the arts 
that lead to preferment, not the intrinsic worth of particular 
persons. All these studies vanish at once from our sight, how 
soon any new commotion beats the alarm to war. For as an 
ingenious poet, of approved merit, says. When war is declared, 
not only the wordy counterfeit of good sense, but wisdom herself, 
the mistress of affairs, quits the field. Violence bears sway : and 
the orator himself, not the tedious and prattling only, but the 
approved aud excellent, falls into contempt. The grim soldier is 
caressed; legal proceedings cease; and claims are made good, 
not in the ordinary course of law but by force of arms. If this 
be the case, Sulpicius, in my opinion, the forum must yield to 
the camp, repose to war, the pen to the sword, and the shade of 
retirement to the scorching beams of the sun; in fine, that 
must always have the first rank in a state, to which the state 
itself is indebted for its superiority over all others. But Cato 
pretends that I exaggerate too much the military virtues of my 
friend, and seem to have forgot that the Mithridatic war was 
little other than a war with women. But I am of a very dif- 
ferent opinion, my lords, and must therefore endeavour to set 
you right in relation to that war, though with all possible 
brevity, as the stress of my defence rests not here. For if all 
the wars in which we have been engaged with the Greeks are 
to be derided as triflings what should hinder us from ridiculing 
the triumph of M. Curing over king Pyrrhus,^^ of T. Flamininus 

^ " Cicero is here engaged in the vindica- first the war with Pynrhus king of Epirus, 

tion of his client's valour, which, he ob- which happened in the four hundred and 

serves, was tried in a very formidable war ; third year of the city, when the Tarentines 

a war that could not be made light of, invited him into Italy to defend them 

without undervaluing some of the most against the Romans. After a struggle of 

important the Romans were ever engaged five years, he was finally defeated by 

in. Of this kind he mentions several: as Curius Dentatus, who was rewarded with 
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over Philip, of M. Fulvius over the ^tolians, of L. Paulus over 
king Perseus, of QL Metellus over the counterfeit Philip, and of 
L. M ummius over the Corinthians ? But if these were really 
considerable wars, and the victories that terminated them im- 
portant, why do you despise the Asiatic nations, and so for- 
midable an enemy as Mithridates? It appears to me, by the 
records of former times, that the people of Rome had a very 
dangerous war to maintain against Antiochus; in which L. 
Scipio, sharing the glory of conquest with his brother Publius, 
added the same honour to his name by the reduction of Asia, 
as the other had before done by his victories in Africa ? It was 
in this war that your great-grandfather, M. Cato, so eminently 
distinguished himself by his valour. And if, as I am apt to 
believe, he was a man of a Uke character with yourself, I shall 
never be persuaded he would have attended Scipio in that war, 
had he thought they were to have to do only with women. 
Nor indeed would the senate have engaged Scipio Africanus to 
serve as lieutenant under his brother, when he had so lately 
driven Hannjbal out of Italy, forced him to abandon Africa, 
crushed the power of Carthage, and delivered the republic from 
the greatest dangers, had not that been considered as a weighty 
and formidable war. 

XV. And indeed, if you diligently weigh the power of 
Mithridates, his great actions, and the real character of the man, 
you will find reason to rank him above all the princes with 
whom the Roman people were ever at war. He was a prince 
whom L. Sylla, who, to say the least of him, was no raw com- 
mander, though at tlie head of a brave and numerous army, 
and ready to join battle, yet suflfered to depart in peace from 
Asia, which he had filled with all the calamities of war : a prince 
whom L. Murena, the father of him whom I now defend, after 

the honour of a triumph. Philip engaging that under the conduct of Mummius, 
in a league with Hannibal, thereby drew who took and sacked Corinth, and tri- 
upon hunself the resentment of the umphed over the Achaeans. So many 
Romans ; who, after the conclusion of the triumphs granted for victories over the 
second Punic war, sent T. Flamininus Greeks, sufficiently demonstrated that the 
against him, by whom he was defeated, Romans considered them as very formida- 
and obliged to sue for peace. For this ble enemies. But lest this should be 
service Flamininus was honoured with a thought to regard only the European, 
triumph; as wais soon after Fulvius No- and not the Asiatic Greeks, our orator 
bilior, for vanquishing the iEtoIians, and mentions also the wars with these last; 
obliging them to submit without reserve whose importance he leaves the reader to 
to the authority of the commonwealth, collect from the character of the com* 
Perseus next felt the weig;ht of the Roman manders chosen to conduct them, and the 
power, who was vanquished and taken precautions used to render them success- 
prisoner by Paulus ^milius, whose tri- ful. He concludes with observing that 
uinph he served to adorn : nor did An- the Mithridatic war was the longest, the 
driscus, who pretended he was the son of most dangerous, and attended with the 
Perseus, and as such took possession of greatest variety of fortune, of any the 
Macedonia, long enjoy the fruit of his Romans were ever engaged in ; that of 
usurpation ; being defeated and taken by course it was the best school of discipline 
Q. Caecilius Metellus, who thereupon ob- for educating a young warrior, and fur- 
tained a triumph, and the surname of Ma- nished the fairest theatre whereon to dis- 
cedonicus. The next war the Romans play his military accomplishments, 
were engaged in with the Greeks, was 
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harassing him with indefatigable industry and vigour, and re- 
ducing him to the greatest straits, found it yet impossible wholly 
to subdue : a prince who, after taking some years to recruit his 
revenues and armies, recovered so much power and spirit as to 
think of joining the ocean with the Pontic sea, and the troops 
of Sertorius with his own. Two consuls were sent to this war, 
the one to attack Mithridates, the other to defend Bithynia. 
The latter miscarrying both by land and sea, rather added to 
the power and reputation of the king : but Lucullus signalized 
himself by so many great actions, that we meet with no war in 
history, either more important in itself, or managed with greater 
courage or conduct. For when the whole collected force of the 
war stood at the walls of Cyzicum, and Mithridates, regarding 
that city as the gate of Asia, flattered himself that by destroy- 
ing her bulwarks, he would lay the whole province open to his 
depredations ; Lucullus took his measures so effectually as both 
to defend this city of our faithful allies, and entirely consume 
the king's army by the length of the siege. What ! do you 
regard the naval fight at Tenedos as a slight and inconsiderable 
engagement, when the enemy's fleet, with fiill sail, and under 
the fiercest leaders, flushed with hope and expectation, was 
making for the coast of Italy ? I forbear to speak of battles, and 
the many sieges that happened during the war. When at 
length he was driven from his kmgdom, so powerftd was his 
authority and address, as, by conciliating the king of Armenia 
to his cause, to re-establish it by a new accession of strength 
and forces. 

XVI . Was it my business to recount here the exploits of our 
army and general, I might give a detail of many very con- 
siderable engagements. But that is not the point at present. 
This, however, I will take upon me to say ; that if this war, 
this enemy, this monarch, had been despicable, the senate and 
people of Rome would not have thought it necessary to use so 
much precaution in their preparations ; never would the war 
have lasted so long ; never could Lucullus have returned from 
it with so much glory ; nor would the Romans have been so 
earnest to intrust the finishing of it to Cn, Pompey: of all 
whose innumerable battles, none seems to me to have been 
fiercer than that so obstinately disputed with this king ; who, 
finding means to escape with some troops, and taking refuge in 
Bosphorus, whither our army could not penetrate, supported^ 
even in the lowest ebb of flight and fortune, the name and re- 
putation of a monarch. Accordingly, Pompey, having taken 
possession of his kingdom, and driven him from all his known 
haunts and territories, made yet so great account of the life of 
this one man, that though by his victory he became master of 
all that Mithridates held, laid claim to, or aspired after, he 
nevertheless did not look upon the war as finished till he had 
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driven Mithiidates out of the world. And do you, Cato, de- 

3)ise an enemy, who, for so many years, and in so many bat- 
es, has opposed so many of our generals ; whose life, even in 
expulsion and exile, was so highly accounted of, that the war 
was never looked upon as finished till the news came of his 
death? It is in this war, I contend, that L. Murena, in the cha- 
racter of lieutenant-general, distinguished himself by his im- 
daunted courage, his consummate prudence, and his indefatiga- 
ble industry ; nor do these qualities recommend him with less 
advantage to the consulship, than does our practice at the bar 
and in the forum. 

XVII. But Servius, I am told, was declared first, in the 
competition for the prsetorship. Do you then exact from 
the people, as if in virtue of some contract, that because they 
once gave the preference to a man in point of honour, he has 
therefore a right to it on all succeeding occasions ? What sea, 
what narrow strait, is agitated with more fluctuations and 
changes, than are the tossings and tumults of popular assem- 
blies ? One day intermitted, or one night, often throws all into 
confusion ; and the least breath of rumour sometimes entirely 
changes the inclinations of the people. Often without any ap- 
parent cause, the very reverse of what we expected happens, in- 
somuch that even the people sometimes wonder at the event, as 
if it did not wholly proceed from themselves. Nothing is more 
unstable than the multitude, nothing more impenetrable than the 
mind of man, nothing more fallacious than the issue of elections. 
Who could have imagined that L. Philippus, so eminent for his 
parts, application, interest, and birth, would have been baffled 
by M. Herennius? or Q. Catulus, with his known character 
of humanity, wisdom, and integrity, by Cn. Manlius ? or 
M. Scaurus, so able a statesman, so worthy a citizen, and so brave 
a senator, by Q. Maximus ? These great men so little expected 
such a repulse, that when the affair was over, they could not 
comprehend how it happened. For as tempests are often 
portended by certain appearances of the heavens, and often arise 
suddenly and unexpectedly from some obscure cause ; so in the 
storms attending popular elections, you often can perceive 
whence they take their rise ; but often too the cause is so ob- 
scure, that the whole seems the mere effect of chance. 

XVIII. But if we must give a reason for it, two things were 
conspicuously wanting in Murena's suit for the prsetorship,!^ 

'^ Two things were wanting to Murena which had been fomented by various ru- 

when he stood candidate for the prsetor- muurs, and the studied insinuations of his 

ship, the absence of which contributed fellow-candidates. Murena had never 

not a little to render him less acceptable been ledile, and therefore bad no oppor- 

to the people than his competitor Sul- tunity of recommending himself to the 

picius. fioth these attended him in his favour of the people by an exhibition of 

suit for the consulship, and enabled him in public games. 1 nis was a ereat disad- 

the end to triumph over his rival. One of vantage to him when he sued for the prs- 

these was the expectation of public games, torship; because the other candidates. 
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which both contributed greatly to his being chosen consul: 
one, the expectation of pubUc games, which was increased by 
certain reports, and the affected talk and discourse of his rivals; 
the other, that they who had been witnesses to his liberaUty 
and bravery while he served as lieutenant in the province, were 
not yet returned from the province to Rome. Fortune reserved 
both these advantages to give weight to his soUcitation for the 
consulship. For the army of LucuUus assembling at Rome to 
attend that general's triumph, assisted Murena in his applica- 
tion; and in his prsetorship he entertained the people with 
magnificent public shows, which were wanting when he stood 
candidate for that dignity. Are these, think you, weak and 
feeble helps to a consulship; to be supported by an army, 
powerful in the number of troops, and of considerable interest 
by its friends ? besides, that in the election of a consul, the 
suffrages of the soldiers have always been of great authority 
with the whole body of the Roman people. For generals, and 
not interpreters of words, are the successful candidates at a 
consular election. Accordingly, there is much weight in a 
speech like this : He relieved me when I was wounded ; he en^ 
riched me with plunder ; under his conduct we stormed the ene^ 
mies' campy after having vanquished them in battle ; he imposed 
no hardships on his soldiers^ in which he did not share himself; 
always brave, always successful. How prevalent must a dis- 
course of this kind be, to raise a man's reputation, and conci- 
liate the good- will of the people ! for if the voices of the pre- 
rogative century are still regarded with religious awe, so as to 
pass for a favourable presage ; what reason is there to wonder, 
that the fame and discourse of Murena's good fortune prevailed 
for him on this occasion? 

XIX. But if you make light of these advantages, which yet 
are in reaUty of very great account, and prefer the suffrages of 
citizens to those of soldiers ; at least let me advise you to suppress 
your contempt for the elegance of Murena's plays, and the 
magnificence of his scenes, which did him so much service. 
For what need is there of putting you in mind, how much the 
people and unthinking vulgar are delighted with the public 
shows? The fact is incontestable, and abundantly serves my 
present purpose ; since, in assemblies for elections, the people 
and multitude are always predominant. If then the magni- 
ficence of pubUc spectacles gives such content to the people, 

having enjoyed that magistracy, and the cause it fell to his lot, as city pretor, 1o 
means it furnished of becoming popular, exhibit the games sacred to Apollo, which 
failed not to boast of the zeal they had he did in a most magnificent manner ; and 
shewn to please the people, and en> thereby so effectually ingratiated himself 
couraged the rumours against Murena, with the people, that when he stood can- 
whom they represented as one that had didate for the consulship, he found his in- 
declined the office out of parsimony. His terest greatly increased, and was even 
prstorship, however, restored this op* chosen m preference to Sulpicius. 
portunity of acquiring popularity; be- 
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there is the leu reason to wonder that Murena thereby so 
efiectoally gained their favour. For if even we, whom business 
restrains from the pursuit of pleasure, and who in the course 
of our engagements often find pleasure enough, are yet some- 
times amused and diverted by the pubUe shows; why should 
we be surprised at the thoughtless multitude ? My brave friend, 
L. Otho, has restored to the equestrian order, not only their dig- 
nity, but likewise their pleasure. '^ Accordingly, this law relating 
to the public spectacles, is of all others the most agreeable; 
because it secures to a very honourable class of men, along with 
the splendour of their rank, the convenience also of their diver- 
sions. Therefore, take my word for it, the public games not 
only delight those who confess, but those too who alFect to 
speak of them with indifference ; as I myself experienced in the 

" L. Roecius Otho, tribune of the thing, it must have been made upon the 

people, published a law, for the assign- spot, and flowed eitempore from the occa- 

ment of distinct seats in the theatres to the sion ; and as it was much read and admired 

equestrian order, who used before to sit for several a{;es after, as a memorable in- 

pipmiscuously with the populace : but by stance of Cicero's command over men's 

this law, fourteen rows of bienches, next to passions, so some have imagined it to be 

those of the senators, were to be appro- alluded to in that beautiful passage of 

priated to their use ; by which he secured Virgil, where he represents Neptune ap- 

to them, as Cicero says, both their dignity pearing above the waves, and quieting 

and their pleasure. The senate obtained the storm that had dispersed ^neas^ 

the same privilege of separate seats about fleet : 

an hundred years before, in the con- Ac, veluti magna in populo cum s^pe coorta 

sulship of Scipio Africanus, which highly est 

disgusted the people, and gave occasion, Sediiio, savitque animis ignobile vulgut ; 

says Livy, as all innovations are apt to do, Jam^ue faces et saia volant furor amut 

to much debate and censure ; for many of mmistrat : 

the wiser sort condemned all such distinc- Turn pietate gravem et meritis si fcrie 

tions in a free city, as dangerous to the virum quern 

public peace ; and Scipio himself after- Conspexere, silent, arrectisque aurUmt 

wards repented, and blamed himself for adstant ; 

SofferioK It. Otho's law, we may imagine, Iste regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet, 

gave still greater offence, as it was a greater ^n. i. 148. 

affront to the people to be removed yet " As when sedition fires th' ignoble crowd, 

farther from wnat of all things they were And the wild rabble storms and thirsts for 

fondest of, the sight of plays and shows. blood; 

It was carried, however, by the authority Of stones and brands a mingled tempest 

of the tribune, and is frequently referred to flies, 

by the classic writers, as an act very With all the sudden arms that rage 

memorable, and what made much noise in supplies, 

its time. Some time after, during the con- If some grave sire appears amidst the 

sulship of Cicero, and while the grudge strife, 

was still fresh, Otho happening to come In morals strict, and innocence of life, 

into the theatre, was received by the po- All stand attentive, while the sage con* 

pulace with an universal hiss, but by the trols 

km'ffhts with loud applause and clapping : Their wrath, and calms the tempest of 

both sides redoublea their clamour with their souls." Pitt, 

great fierceness, and from reproaches were What gives the greater colour to this ima- 

proceeding to blows ; till Cicero, informed gination is, that Quintilian applies these 

of the tumult, came immediately to the lines to his character of a complete orator, 

theatre, and calling the people out into which he professedly forms upon the 

the temple of Bellona, so tamed and stung model of Cicero. The oration itself is 

them by the power of his words, and made now lost; but it appears, by Macrobius, 

them so ashamed of their folly and per- that one topic which Cicero touched in 

verseness, that on their return to the this speech, and indeed the only one of 

theatre they changed their hisses into ap- which we have any hint from antiquity, 

plauses, and vied with the knights them- was to reproach the rioters for their want 

selves in demonstrations of their respect to of taste and good sense, in making such a 

Otho. The speech was soon after pub- disturbance while Roscius was acting, 
lished ; though, from the nature or the 
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oonne of my prafiermenty wfaeo it 'viks my tam to eogage in 
this contest at magnifioenoe.^^ But if I, irlio, wben sdile, ex- 
hibited three scdemn shows, urns yet mbnned by the sjdendoor 
cf the games giren by Antonios ; can yon, who chanced to ex- 
hibit none, imagine that this silTcr scenery €f Moiena, whidi 
you so much lidicale, was of no prejudice to your cause ? Bat 
let us suppose all these points in dtspute between you equal; that 
the acoomptishmcnts of the fbnun haTe no less merit than 
those erf* the field ; that the interest (rf* the city TOters is as great 
as that oi the anuT ; that there is no difference between exhibit- 
ing the most magnificent shows, and no show at all: yet do 
you imagine, that in the exercise at the pnetc»ship, there was 
no pre-eminence in his allotment ova* yours ? 

XX. His allotment was that rf deriding causes, which all of 
us, your firiends, wished to haTe been yours ; an allotment in 
which the importance of the diaige ccmdtiates g^ory, and the 
distribution erf" justice popularity; ^ an allotment in which a wise 
praetor, like Murena, avoids ofience by the eqmty at his deci- 
sions, and cultivates the good-wiU of the peojde by the lenity 



'* Gcero bere intimatw, tkit vkea ke expresBcs it, kid forced tike entreachmenta 
stood caadidate for tke coasalship, he was of the nobilitT. for forty tcus past, from the 
opposed bj several rirals, not a little for> first coosskkip of C. Marios; aod the only 
■idaUe by tke coort they kad paid to tke ont likewise vko kad ever obtained it in 
people in tke exkibitiMi of plays and kis pn^er year, or witkoat a repulse : for 
diows. Amtmf the rest, Antmy, vko kad tke nobles tkesBsdres, tko«^ always en- 
keen CSceio*s colleagne in tke adileskip, tioss and desiions to de p ress kim, yet out 
is related to hare exceeded all tkat went of regard lo tke dan^rs wkick threatened 
before him in ma^ficence,insoainch tkat tke city from many qoarters, and seemed 
tke Tory scenes were of solid silver. Cicero ready tok«sto«tinaflinie,besuitothink 
therefore kad mson to fear, that tke maf > kim tke only man qnalified to preserve the 
nificence c^ Antoi^^s shows wonld pleid repnblic, and break tke cabab of the des- 
more powerfally for kim, than all kis per^^ by tke vigonr and prudence of kis 
labour and indostry in protecting tke lives administxaticn : for in cases of danger, as 
and fortanes c^ k» feUow-citiietts. And Salln«t obserres, piide and envy naturally 
in foct we find, tkat tkongk onr oiator*s subside, and yidd tke past of konoor to 
interest was superior, (for ke was pro- virtue. 



claimed tke first consul by the vmces of all ** Tke prstors at RiNoe kad diflferent 
the centuries.) yet Antony was tke next to provinces aswagnwi tkem; some bong ap- 



kim in popnlarity, and obtained joindy pointed to take cognizance of private, 

witk him the consulship, in prefuence to all others of public causes ; some to determine 

the other candidates. It appeared resit rk- in civil, others in criminal matters. Tke 

ably upon this occasioo, how dear Cicero prmter mrhmmms (and, as lipsius thinks, 

was to the Roman people. Tke metkod of the frmtar ftngrimmi^ presided in private 

choosing consuls was not by an opm vote, causes, and the otko- prmtois in questions 

but by a kind of ballot, or little tickets of relating to crimes. Tke latter tkerefore 

wood, distiibuted to tke citbens, witk tke were somedmrs called qmmatorts, quia 

names of tke candidates several! y inscribed mMmrtimmi d€ enmimt ; tke fiist barely jus 

nponeack: but in Cicero's case, tke people dieakmt, Tkis was tke lot of Murena, who 

were not contented with tkis secret and was tkerefore dty pnHor, a gratefol ma- 

■lent way of testifying tkeir inclinations ; gistracy, and peculiarly kononiable at 

but before tkey came to any scrutiny, Rome ; ke wko was invested with it bong 

londly and universally proclaimed Cicero distinruisked by tke title of prvrtor lumoru" 

tke first consul ; so tkat, as ke himself de- tas. Here we must take notice of the differ- 

clared in his speech to them after his ence between Jus dioere wodjudiemre : tke 

election, ke was not chosen by the votes former relates to tke pr«tor, and signifies 

^rf" particular citizens, but by tke common no more tkan tke allowii^ an action, and 

snmage of tke city; nor declared by the granting jodges for determining the contro- 

▼oice of the crier, but of the whole Roman veisy ; the other is tke proper office of the 

people. He was tke only asw aca wko had judges allowed by tke prmtor, and denotes 

pbtaiined tkis s overe ig n dignity, or, as ke tke actnal kearing and deciding of a cause. 
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of his behaviour:^ a noble province^ admirably calculated to 
•mooth his way to the consulship, and in which the praise c£ 
his equity, probity, and afiability, was crowned by the engaging 
exhibition of public shows. But what was your allotment ? a 
sad and savage inquiry into corruption : on the one side filled 
with tears and nastiness, on the other with chains and evidences. 
Judges forced to sit on pubUc trials, and detained against their 
inclmation: a scribe condemned, and the whole order ahen- 
ated: the bounties of Sylla reversed: many brave men, and 
almost half the city, disobliged : damages estimated with rigour : 
they that are pleased, forget; they that are hurt, remember. 
Last of all, you refused to go to your province. I cannot blame 
you for a conduct which I followed myself, both when praetor 
and consul : but neither ought I to omit, that Murena gained 
many friends and much reputation in his province. In his jour- 
ney thither, he made a levy in Umbria, where the republic gave 
him an opportunity of displaying his liberaUty ; of which he made 
so good an use^ as to engage in his interest a great many tribes, 
which are composed out of the corporations of Umbria. When 
he arrived in person in Gaul, such was his equity and application, 
that he enabled our collectors to recover a great many desperate 
debts. Tou, meanwhile, I am ready to allow, was employed in 
the service of your friends at Rome : but suffer me to put you 
in mind, that there are some friends very apt to cool in 
their regard towards those by whom they see provinces de- 
spised. 

XXL And now, my lords, that I have shewn Sulpicius and 
Murena to have been alike in point of dignity as candidates for 
the consulship, but unlike in the destination of their provincial 
concerns ; I shall declare more plainly in what my friend Ser- 
vius was inferior to the other; and repeat that in your hearing, 
now the affair is over, which I often told himself in private, 
while the election was depending. I was frequently then wont 
to tell you, Servius, that you knew not how to make application 
for the consulship : and even in those very points, in which I 

^ The inquisition of criminal matters be- from the honour and majesty of the com- 
longed at first to the kings, and after the monwealth ; had embezzled and put to ill 
abrogation of their government, for some uses the public money, or any treasure 
time, to the consuls: but being taken from consecrated to religion; or had corrupted 
them by the Valerian law, it was confer- the people's votes m an election ; or had 
red, as occasions happened, upon officers extorted contributions from the allies: or 
deputed by the people, with the title of received money in any iudgment; or Had 
qtuBsitores parrieidii. But about the year used any violent compulsion to a member 
of the city six hundred and four, the power of the commonwealth. These were termed 
was made perpetual, and appropriated to crimina majettatis, peculatust atnbitionis 
the prstors, by virtue of an order of the repetundarum, and vU publica. The al- 
people at their annual election ; the in- lotment of Sulpicius was the question re- 
quisition of such and such crimes being lating to public money, which Uicero calls 
committed to such and such prstors. a disagreeable and hateful office, because 
These crimes were such actions as tended, the prstor was sometimes necensitated to 
either mediately or immediately, to the pass very severe judgments, which in- 
prejudice of the state, and were forbid by volved whole families in sorrow and ruin, 
the laws : as if any person had derogated 
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beheld you act and speak with courage and magnanimity, I yet 
failed not to intimate^ that in my opinion, you made rather a 
brave senator, than a wise candidate. First, the terrors and 
threats of an impeachment, of which you was every day so la- 
vish, sufficiently proclaim the man of spirit : ^^ but then they also 
abate among the people the hopes of a candidate's success, and 
weaken the zeal of his friends. I know not how, yet this is 
always the case : nor is it found to hold in one or two instances 
only, but in many, that as soon as a candidate discovers an in- 
clination to impeach, he is thought to despair of the honour to 
which he aspires. But how ? would you have me lay aside all 
resentment of injuries ? Far from it : but there is a time for so- 
liciting, and a time for prosecuting. I would have a candidate, 
especially for the consulship, to appear in the forum, and in the 
field of Mars, with great hopes, a great spirit, and a great party. 
It looks not well when he is prying after matter for an impeach- 
ment; when he is procuring witnesses, instead of votes; when 
he is threatening, instead of flattering ; when he is making de- 
clamations, instead of paying compliments ; especially as it is 
now become a custom for candidates to go the round of all the 
electors, who, from their air and countenance, form a judgment 
of their hopes and interest. Did you observe how sad and 
dispirited he looked ? why he is quite abashed, he desponds, he 
gives up the cause. Instantly the rumour creeps round. 
What ! dont you know that he is meditating an impeachment ? 
that he is prying into the conduct of his competitors ? that he is 
searching after witnesses ? I will give my interest to another ; for 
this man evidently despairs of success. The nearest friends of 
such candidates are immediately damped: they lose all their 
zeal ; and either wholly give up a cause which they look upon 
as desperate, or reserve £dl their influence for the judgment and 
iU3Cusation that is to ensue. 

XXII. To this we may add, that the candidate himself can*- 
not employ his whole spirit, care, attention, and application, to* 
wards the promoting his solicitation ; for his mind runs likewise 
upon the impeachment^ which, far from being a slight affair, is 
perhaps the most important of all others. It is no easy matter 
to furnish yourself properly for driving a man of wealth and in- 
terest out of the city ; one, who by himself, by his friends, nay, 
and even by strangers, is amply provided with all the means of 
defence. For we are all very ready to lend our assistance in 
repelling danger ; and where no declared enmity subsists, find 
ourselves prompted to perform the highest offices of friendship 

^* Cicero here accuses Sulpicius of want has recourse to threats, it is a sure sign he 

of prudence in his manner of suing for the has little prospect of succeeding in the way 

consulship. For by despairing too hastily of solicitation ; and the people, unwilling 

of success, and threatening his competitors to throw away their votes, choose rather 

with a prosecution, he cooled the zeal of to attach themselves to a more fortunate 

his friends, who began to think his cause competitor, 
in a declining way. For when a candidate 
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to the merest strangers, when threatened with a capital indict- 
ment. Accordingly, having learnt from experience the solicitude 
attending the function of a candidate, a defender, and an accuser, 
I find it to be this : that in a candidate there is required an as- 
siduous court, in a defender an anxious zeal, and in an accuser 
an unremitting industry. I therefore take upon me to assert, 
that it is impossible for the same man to acquit himself with 
ability and address, as a candidate for the consulship, and the 
manager of an impeachment. Few people can support any one 
of these characters with dignity, but no man both. When you, 
Servius, quitted the track of a candidate, and turned your 
thoughts to the business of accusing, did you flatter yourself 
with being equal to both duties ? It was a great mistake if you 
did : for from the time that you professed yourself an accuser, 
say if so much as a single day passed, that was not wholly en- 
grossed by the concerns of that ofiice. 

XXIII. You urged the public for a law against bril>ery and 
corruption for which there seemed to be but little occasion, as 
the Calpumian law was already very rigorous and severe.^^ 
However, a proper regard was shewn to your request and dig- 
nity. But that whole law, which perhaps would have strength- 
ened your accusation, had the impeached been guilty, was rather 
prejudicial to your demand of the consulship. A heavier pe- 
nalty was extorted against the people. The poorer sort were 
alarmed. Exile was denounced against our order. The se- 
nate, indeed, yielded to your request : but it was not without 
reluctance, that in consequence of your importunity, they 
were brought to impose rigorous penalties upon those of a 
middUng fortune. A punishment was annexed to all excuses 
of illness. This offended many, who were either obliged to 
abandon the consideration of their health, or for its sake reUn- 
quish all the other advantages of life. But let me ask you, who 
proposed these laws ? the man who was moved thereto by the 
authority of the senate, and your entreaties : in short, the man 
who had no expectation of advantage from them. Do you ima- 
gine that that proposal of yours, which the senate in a full house 
rejected to my entire satisfaction, was not considerably preju- 
dicial to your cause ? You strove to introduce a confusion of 
votes, a suspension of the Manilian law, and to level all dis- 
tinctions of interest, power, and dignity.^^ Many persons of 

^'^ C. Calpurnius Piso. who was consul should be banished for ten years. It 
the same year with M. Glabrio, passed a hkewisetookaway all pretences of absence 
law against bribery and corruption, by on account of illness, that the party im« 
which the criminal was excluded from all peached mi^ht not thereby have an op- 
public honours, and condemned in a cer- portunity oi protracting or evading hid 
tain fine. But this law appearing too trial. Some explain this last article of 
mild to Sulpicius, he got another passed the people in general, who the;^ say were 
during Cicero's consulship, by which it obliged to attend and give their votes at 
was enacted, that those who sold their the election of consul under pain of a 
votes should be subject to a mulct, and fine, 
that a candidate convicted of bribery ^ 1 have already taken notice of the 
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worth, and eminently considerable in their own cities and cor- 
porations, were much displeased that a man of your character 
should aim at abolishing all degrees of honour and merit. You 
was likewise for empowering the prosecutor to nominate judges ; 
by which the secret animosities of citizens, which are now con- 
fined within the bounds of silent dislike, would have broke out 
against the fortunes of every worthy patriot. All these regula- 
tions cleared the way to your impeachment, but obstructed your 
success as a candidate ; and gave that mortal blow to your pre- 
tensions, which I was not wanting \o warn you of. But the in- 
genious and eloquent Hortensius has already spoke fully and 
soUdly to this point ; insomuch that the province assigned me 
is the more difficult, because coming after him, and M. Crassus, 
a man of the greatest dignity, appUcation, and eloquence, I am 
obliged, as last speaker, not to confine myself to any particular 
part of the charge, but to give my opinion of the whole matter. 
Thus am I obliged to run over almost the same heads, and in 
some measure, my lords, anticipate your judgment. 

XXIV. But what a mortal stab, Servius, did you give to 
your pretensions, when you raised that terror among the people, 
of Catiline's being chosen consul, by dropping your soUcitation, 
and busying yourself about the impeachment ! For they beheld 
you, with a disconsolate air, collecting informations : they saw 
the dejected looks of your friends, their prying, their affidavits, 
their closeting witnesses, their caballing with solicitors: all 
which are apt to throw a gloom over the countenance of a can- 
didate. Meanwhile they observed Catiline, gay and cheerful, 
surrounded with a crowd of young men, encompassed by in- 
formers and assassins, flushed with his hopes of the soldiery, 
and, as he pretended, with the promises of my colleague, while 
a whole army of rustics from Arctium and Fesulee were swarming 
round him : a motley crowd, and rendered the more conspicuous 
by the contrast of those who had suffered by the proscriptions 
of Sylla.^ The countenance of Catiline himself was fiiU of 
fury, his eyes of guilt, and his speech of arrogance, insomuch 
that he seemed already secure, nay, in actual possession of the 
consulship. He despised Murena : he regarded Sulpicius, not 
as his competitor, but his accuser ; he denounced vengeance 
against him, and threatened his country with ruin. 

great advantage which the distribution of '* The dissimilitude consisted chiefly in 

the people into centuries gave to men of this, that the people of FesuUe and Aretium 

property in Rome : an alteration of the had been enriched by the spoils of the 

manner of voting seems to be what Cicero civil war conferred upon them by Sylla, 

here speaks of, and that Sulpicius solicited these being colonies of the dictator's own 

a law, that the votes of all the centuries planting. Others again had been divested 

should be gathered indiscriminately, so of their estates and fortunes by Sylla, to 

that the candidate should not know which satisfy the cravings of his veterans, to 

centurv was for, or which against him. whom he had promised an allotment of 

It wouH seem as if there had been a law lands. These, too, in a view of recovering 

of one Manlius to this purpose, and that the possessions they had been so unjustly 

was abrogated, but npw restored by SuU deprived of, eagerly joined in the party of 

picius. Catiline. 
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• ' XXV. Do not expect that I should put you in mind of the 
dread which this occasioned among dl good men, and how 
desperate the condition of the republic would have been, had he 
succeeded in his demand of the consulship. Your own memory 
will help you to this reflection. For doubtless you have not 
forgot the words which that infamous gladiator was universally 
known to have used in a meeting at his own house,^^ when he 
affirmed, that the wretched could nowhere hope to find a 
faithful and able defender, but in one wretched like themselves ; 
that citizens oppressed with calamities and distresses, ought 
never to trust to the promises of the prosperous and happy ; 
that therefore such as were willing to repair their exhausted 
fortunes, and recover what had been taken from them, need 
only to consider how much he was involved, how little he 
possessed, and what he dared to do ; that the man who aimed 
at being a leader and protector of the unfortunate, ought indeed 
to be very miserable, but quite void of fear. When the report 
of this speech became public, you may remember, that upon 
my proposing the affair to the consideration of the senate, they 
thought proper to defer the assembly for the election of con- 
suls, that they might have time to deliberate on an affair of so 
great importance. Accordingly, the next day, in a full house, 
I called upon Catiline, and commanded him to clear himself, if 
he coidd, as to those facts of which I had been informed. But 
he, who was always very open in those matters, without at- 
temptuig to palliate his behaviour, rather owned and justified 
the charge.2^ He told us, that there were two bodies in the re- 
public ; the one of them infirm, with a weak head ; the other 
firm, without a head ; which last had so weU deserved of him, 
that it should never want a head while he lived. The whole 
body of the senate was heard to groan ; yet were their decrees 
no ways answerable in severity to the indignity of the insult: 
for many acted remissly because they thought there was no 
danger, and others were held in awe by their fears. He then 
broke out of the senate with a triumphant joy, though he 
ought never to have been suffered to depart firom it alive ; espe- 
cially as he had declared a few days before in the same house, 

^ It is surprising that this quotation, conspirator himselfto answer to the charge 

which our very candid disinterested au- he brought against him. Upon which, 

thor gives us from Catiline's speech, is Catiline, believing there were many in 

not to be found in Sallust. I will make the senate who wished well to the con- 

no other remark upon it, than that the spiracy, instead of endeavouring to dig- 

language he uses here was very natural to guise his treason, openly said, Quidpecco, 

a man m Catiline's circumstances ; and, if si duorum corporum, quorum alterum caput 

the senate and nobles had at that time habeatt sed agrum et pertinax ; alterum 

insolently usurped upon the liberties, and $ine capit«y sed validum et prapotens ; 

engrossed the properties of their fellow- huic me caput adjiciol By the first body, 

citizens, very fair and plausible. he meant the senate, of which Cicero, as 

** We learn from Plutarch, that Cicero, consul, was the head. By the second, 

on the very day of the comitia, informed the people of which he now declared 

^e senate of what he had heard relating himself ready to become the head. 
^ Catiline's designs, and challenged the 
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upon the brave Cato's threatening him with an impeachment^ 
thst if any flame should be excited in his fortunes^ he would 
extinguish it, not with water, but a general ruin. 

XXVI. Startled by these declarations, and because I knew 
that Catiline was to bring a body of armed conspirators into 
the field of Mars, I likewise repaired thither with a strong guard 
of brave citizens, ^7 and that broad shining breast-plate, which 
was not so properly intended for defence (for CatiUne, I knew^ 
was not accustomed to aim at the side, or the belly, but at the 
head and neck) as to rouse the attention of the honest and 
worthy, that when they saw their consul in fear and danger, 
they might fly to his protection and assistance, as accordingly 
happen^ Therefore, Servius, when the public saw you abate 
in the keenness of your solicitations, while Catiline appeared in- 
flamed with eagerness and hope, all who wished to repel that 
plague from the repubUc, innnediately declared for Murena. 
This sudden turn of the inclinations of the people at consular 
dections is very strong, especially when it leans towards a 
worthy citizen, whose suit is backed with many other powerful 
recommendations. For when a candidate, distinguished by the 
merit of his father and ancestors, by his modest behaviour in 
his youth, by the fame he acquired as lieutenant-general, by a 
prsetorship illustrious in the exercise of justice, grateful in its 
functions, and crowned with unspotted reputation in provincial 
command, petitioned earnestly for the consulship, and in such 
a manner as to be daunted by no menaces himself, and to be 
above using menaces to others ; ought we to be surprised, if the 
sudden hope that CatiUne conceived of obtaining the consulship^ 
disposed the people to unite immediately in such a man's favour ? 
But now the third head of accusation, relating to the crime of 
bribery, which has been already so fully cleared up by the 
gentlemen who spoke before me, must again be touched upon, 
in compliance with Murena's desire. And here I shall take 
occasion to answer what has been said by my accomplished 
friend Posthumius, touching an intended distribution of money 
among the people, and the seizure of it in the hands of those 
with whom it was deposited; by the ingenious and worthy 
Servius Sulpicius, with regard to the centuries of Roman 
knights; 2^ and by M. Cato, a man adorned with every virtue, 

^ As Cicero, fropa the many daring de- his face, he prevented his design of killing 

clarations of Catiline, had reason to sus- both him and the competitors for the con- 

pect some violence was intended to his sulship, of whom D.Junius Silanus and 

person, he thought fit to appear in the L. Licinius Murena were declared consuls 

field of Mars, attended by a band of young elect. 

noblemen ; and that he might imprint a ^ Sulpicius pretended that the cen- 

sense of his own and of the public danger turies of Roman knights had been cor- 

the more strongly, he took care to throw rupted by Murena, whose son-in-law, 

back his gown in the view of the people, Natta, had, it seems, invited them to an 

and discovered a shining breast-plate entertainment. Here we are to observe, 

which he wore under it^ by which pre- that Servius Tullius having divided the 

caution, as he told Catiline afterwards to whole Roman people into six classes, and 
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in relation to his own accusation, the decree of the senate, and 
the condition of the repul)lic. 

XXVII. But first let me premise somewhat by ^-ay of com- 
plaint, touching the present hard fortune of Murena, which has 
made a very sudden impression upon my mind. I have often 
before this, my lords, from a consideration of the miseries of 
others, and the daily toils and cares to which I am exposed, 
been tempted to think those the happiest men, who, remote 
firom the pursuits of ambition, courted ease and tranquillity of 
life : but now that I behold the great and unexpected dangers 
which threaten Murena, I am so struck with concern, that I 
cannot sufficiently bemoan our common lot, nor the fate and 
fortune of my friend; who, upon his very first attempt to 
mount one step above those honours, which have been so long 
in the possession of his family and ancestors, saw himself in 
danger, not only of losing all he inherited from them, but even 
the acquisitions of his own industry, insomuch that his pursuit 
of new praise threatens the entire subversion of his former 
fortune. These, my lords, are real hardships : but what is still 
more afflicting in the case of my friend, his accusers have not 
been prompted to this impeachment by any motives of personal 
resentment, but have been drawn into personal resentment by 
their zeal for impeaching. For not to mention Servius Sulpicius, 
whose animosity against Murena flows not firom any injurious 
treatment, but a dispute about preference; he is accused by 
Cn. Posthumius, his father^s friend, who o\^7is him for his old 
acquaintance and intimate companion ; and who assigns many 
reasons why he should love Murena, but can ofler none to 
justify his hatred : he is accused by Servius Sulpicius, the com- 
panion of his son, whose amiable character should strengthen 
the attachment of his father's friends : he is accused by M. Cato, 
who not only has no particular ground of quarrel with Murena, 
but seems bom to employ his interest and talents for the pro- 
tection of the merest strangers, without suflFering them to prove 
destructive even to his greatest enemy. I will therefore first 
reply to Posthumius, who, though a solicitor for the preetorship, 
seems to me, I cannot tell why, to run full against a consular 
candidate, as if a vaulter on horseback should leap into the seat 
of a chariot. 29 If his competitors were no way in fault, he has 

these classes into an hundred and ninety- surprise. For why did he not rather pro- 
three centuries, ranked the knights in the secute some of his fellow-candidates T 
first class, of which they composed eighteen did he expect to see this task undertaken 
centuries* by some friend, who was to entangle him- 
^ This metaphor is taken from the dex- self in avenging another's injuries ? 'I'his, 
terity of those who in horse-races could says Cicero, is as if one of your vaulters, 
vault from one horse to another without instead of jumping from one horse upon 
interrupting the course. For Posthumius, another, should spring into a chariot and 
a candidate for the praetorship, had quitted four, and thereby change the course from 
his pretensions to that dignity, in the view a horse to a chariot-race. Livy alludes to 
of impeaching Murena, a candidate for these desultoriif or vaulters, in his thirty- 
the consulship. This was truly matter of third book, when he says, Desultorum in 
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only yielded to their dignity, in dropping his pretensions : but 
if any of them has bribed, a friend must be sought for, to pro- 
secute another's injuries rather than his own. ... . 

XXVIII. I come now to M. Cato's charge, which is the prop 
and strength of this whole impeachment ; and whose zeal and 
reputation carry so much weight, that I am more afraid of his 
authority, than his accusation. And here, my lords, give me 
leave to entreat, that neither the dignity of the accuser, nor the 
expectations conceived of his tribuneship, nor the merit and 
lustre of his whole character, may be of any prejudice to Mu- 
rena on this occasion: nor let those many good qualities of 
M. Cato, which he possesses for the benefit of mankind, prove 
hurtful to him alone. Publius Africanus had been twice consul, 
and demolished Carthage and Numantia, those two great terrors 
of the Roman empire, when he accused L. Cotta. He was pos- 
sessed of the most consummate eloquence, the most untainted 
honour, and the most unblemished integrity ; and his authority 
was equal to that of the whole empire of the Roman people, 
which was supported chiefly by his services. And yet I have 
often heard people of advanced age declare, that this eminent 
merit of the accuser was of the highest service to L. Cotta. For 
the judges in that cause, who were men of the most distinguished 
prudence, thought it dangerous to leave any room to suspect 
that the criminal had been borne down by the superior weight 
of his adversary. Did not the people of Rome rescue Sergius 
Galba'® (for so tradition informs us) from the hands of your 
great-grandfather, M. Cato, a brave and illustrious citizen, who 
was bent upon his destruction ? It appears in the history of this 
state, that the people in general, and all wise judges, who had 
the good of posterity in view, have ever been jealous of the 
power and interest of an accuser. I like not to see an impeacher 
appear in court with an overbearing power, with superior interest, 
with a prevaiUng authority, and too extensive a credit. Let all 
these advantages prevail for the safety of the innocent, the pro- 
tection of the helpless, and the relief of the miserable : but let 
their influence be repelled from the dangers and destruction of 
citizens. For if any one should say, that Cato would not have 
taken the pains to accuse, if he had not been assured of the 
crime, he establishes a very unjust law to men in distress, by 
making the judgment of an accuser to be considered as a pre- 
judice, or previous condemnation of the criminal. 

modo binos trahentibus eqtu)$ inter acer^ the sword; offered at no other defence, 

rimam sape pugnam in recentem equum ex than by producing his children before the 

fesM armatis transaltare maris erat, people, and recommending them to the 

^ Galba being accused before an as- protection and compassion of the assem- 

sembly of the people, by Libo, a tribune bly. This had so powerful an effect towards 

of the commons, for having, while prstor mitigating the public resentment, that he 

in Spain, contrary to the public faith was acquitted of the crime laid to his 

given, treacherously fallen upon the ene- charge, 
my, and put a great number of them to 
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XXIX. So great is the opinion I have of your virtue, Cato^ 
that I dare not presume to censure your condutt : in some in- 
stances, perhaps, I might be able a little to polish and amend it. 
Says the aged monitor to his brave pupil, You are not wrong in 
many things ; but if you are, I know kow to set you right. But 
I can with great truth say of you, that you are never in fault, 
nor at any time so far deviate from what is right, as to stand 
in need rather of correction, than a gentle admonition. For 
nature herself has formed you to honour, wisdom, temper- 
ance, magnanimity, justice ; in short, to all the virtues be- 
coming a great and excellent man. To all these you have 
added a temper and discipline, not mild and flexible, but, 
as appears to me, rather rougher and more intractable than 
either nature or reason require. And because this speech is 
not addressed to an illiterate multitude, or an assembly of rus- 
tics, give me leave to enlarge a little with regard to these politer 
studies which are so well known and grateful both to you and me. 
Know, then, my lords, that those divine and admirable qualities 
which we discern in Cato, spring truly and properly from himself: 
but that sometimes he appears to be blemished with defects, is 
not the fault of bis nature, but of education. For there was a 
man of a sublime genius, named Zeno, whose disciples and fol- 
lowers are called Stoics. His sentiments and tenets are, that a 
wise man ought never to be influenced by favour, nor ever to par- 
don an offence; that it is an argument of weakness and folly to be 
softened by sentiments of compassion ;3i that a truly manly cha- 
racter is equally inaccessible to entreaties and prayers ; that the 
wise man alone is beautiful, however distorted in appearance ; 
that he alone is rich, though surrounded with the most abject po- 
verty ; and that in the most despicable state of slavery, he only is 
a king : that we again, who are not entitled to the prize of wis- 
dom, are fugitives, exiles, enemies, and, in sliort, madmen ; that 
all crimes are equal ; that every offence is a mortal sin ; that he 
who smothers a cock, without necessity, is no less guilty than the 
man who smothers his father : that the wise man never doubts, 
never repents, is never deceived, and never changes his mind. 

XXX. These are the principles which the ingenuous M. Cato^ 
induced by the reputation of the inventor and his followers, has 
thought proper to adopt; not for show and disputation, as is 
often the case, but to serve as standing rules of behaviour. Do 
the farmers of the revenue petition for some abatement ? take 
care that nothing be done merely from a principle of favour. Are 

^^ Compassion, according to the defi- of a mean soal, incapable of vigorous de- 
nition given of it by the Stoics, was a signs. Hence Seneca, in his epistle to Lu- 
certain disease of the mind, arising from cilius, thus expresses himself: Stultitiaut^ 
a contemplation of the misery of others cui nihil constat fUihi I diuvUicet: that man 
labouring under any misfortune. A man, may deservedly be termed a fool, who dig- 
therefore, susceptible of this feeling, was by covers no consistency in his behaviour, nor 
them considered as weak, unsteady, and steadiness in his attachments. 

U 
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you addressed in suppliant terms by some people oven^helmed 
with misery and distress ? you are in the highest degree blame- 
able and guilty, if you give the least ear to the dictates of com- 
passion. Does a man acknowledge his fault, and humbly sue for 
pardon ? it were a crime of the deepest dye to forgive. But is it 
a slight offence ? all faults are alike. Have you once said a thing? 
it is fixed and unalterable. But you did not decide in the mat- 
ter, you only gave your opinion ? a wise man has no opinion. 
Does any one pretend you have been mistaken ? this is construed 
into the highest affront. It is to these doctrines that we are in- 
debted for the present prosecution. I said in the senate, that I 
would impeach one of the consular candidates.^^ gut you was in 
a passion when you said so. A wise man, returns he, is never in 
a passion. The particular conjuncture, perhaps, required such a 
declaration. None but a rogue will deceive by a lie. To alter 
one's sentiments, is shameful ; to yield to prayers and entreaties, 
a crime ; and to be compassionate, a scandalous weakness. But 
the masters that I followed, (for I will own to you, Cato, that in my 
youth, distrusting my own capacity, I too sought assistance from 
learning, ) the masters, I say, that I followed, who had formed 
themselves upon the principles of Plato and Aristotle, and profes- 
sed a more moderate and reasonable philosophy, tell me, that a 
wise man is sometimes swayed by affection ; that compassion is 
essential to the character of a good man; that faults differ in kind 
and degree, and ought therefore to differ also in respect to pun- 
ishment; that steadiness is not inconsistent with a disposition to 
forgive ; that the sage frequently contents himself with opinions, 
where he finds it impossible to arrive at absolute certainty ; that 
he is sometimes liable to anger; that he scruples not to depart 
from what he has said, where reason prompts him so to do ; that 
he sometimes changes his mind ; and that all virtue consists in 
a certain mediocrity. 

XXXI. Had it been your fortune, Cato, with that disposi- 
tion you inherit from nature, to have studied under masters like 
these, you would not, indeed, have been a better, a bolder, a 
more temperate, or a juster man, for that were impossible; but 
you would have been a little more inclinable to gentleness. 
You would not, without either injury or provocation, have ac- 
cused the most modest man upon earth, and one eminent for 

'* What Cicero observes here, could not and therefore now chose to drop his design, 

fail of contributing greatly to lessen the But such an acknowledgment was by no 

charge against Muren a. Cato accuses him, means to be expected from Cato, who would 

not that m fact he had done any thing con- thereby seem to deviate from the gravity and 

trary to law, but because he had said in the firmness of a wise man. Murena therefore 

senate, that he was resolved to impeach must be impeached, because the Stoics 

some consular candidate. Any other per- thought anger inconsistent with the cha- 

son, not infected with the obstinacy of Sto- racter of a wise man, and Cato claimed that 

icism, would have made no scruple to own character as belonging to himself, 
that he had expressed himself so in anger. 
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his merit and dignity: you would have thought, as fortune 
had destined you both to magistracies the same year, that there 
was a sort of political relation subsisting between you : and as 
to the invectives you threw out against him in the senate, you 
either would have suppressed them altogether, or put them oflF 
till another time, or at least considerably softened their asperity. 
But, as far as I am able to judge, experience will bend, age 
mitigate, and length of time qualify that impetuosity of spirit, 
that predominant force of nature and genius, which at present, 
through the recent impressions of philosophy, hurry you on to 
a kind of savage and stubborn virtue. For, in my opinion, 

Jour teachers and professors of wisdom have stretched the 
ounds of moral duty rather beyond what nature requires.^ 
Our desires, indeed, shouKl prompt us to aim at the highest 
perfection ; yet still prudence must determine where it will be 
proper to stop. You. are for pardoning nothing. Many things, 
it must be owned, are without the reach of pardon, yet some 
at least have a reasonable claim. You utterly disclaim the in- 
fluence of favour or affection. By all means stifle these emo- 
tions, where honour and duty require you so to do. You think 
it criminal to yield to the dictates of compassion: it is so in 
cases that require severity ; but on many occasions humanity 
is praiseworthy. Persevere in your resolutions. True ; unless 
some better resolutions offer upon a clearer view of things. 
Such were the sentiments of the great Scipio ; who, like you, 
was not ashamed to keep at his house a man of profound learn- 
ing, and almost approaching to divinity : whose precepts and 
conversation, though the same with those which you so much 
admire, were yet so far from rendering him untractable, that, 
as I have learnt from some of his contemporaries, he was the 
gentlest of all men. Who was more affable, who more agree- 
able than C. Laelius, though a follower of the same philosophy ? 
At the same time, who was there that equalled him in weight 
and wisdom ? I might say the same of L. Philippus,^* and C. 

^ By this we aie to understand the ex- rent longius, 

treme and ultimate point, as it were, of duty; 34 ^s Manutius strongly contends that 

what the Greeks denoted by the word tcXos. some errors must have crept in here, 1 shall 

The metaphor is taken from the boundaries transcribe his whole note upon this pas- 

of lands, which serve to divide and niark sage, for the satisfaction ot the curious 

their proper limits. Ciceio here insinu- reader: " Locus unus ex iis, quibus, con- 

ates, that the Stoics had extended the tra veteres libros, conjecturam libenter 

bounds of virtue beyond what the nature sequor. Quis enira historis peritus, de 

of things would allow, placing the ulti- L. Philo, non probabit magis, quam de 

rnate perfection of goodness in a certain L. Philippo ; Philus doctrina, et sapientia 

rigour and inflexible severity, that ex- clarus:itaqueconjungitur,itemuthic,cum 

ceeded the reach and condition of human Scipione, Lselio, Catone, in oratione pro 

nature. Quando eninif says Camerarius, aef Archia." Cap. 7. Esse hunc niimero, quern 

illud rectum, quod ipsi KaropBw^ per- patres nostri viderunt divinum hominem • 

venieturfUut qua hujus erit usurpatio in Africanum; ex hoc CL^liuni; L, Furium, 

convictu et consuetudine hominumf Fuisse modestissimos homines et continentissimos ; 

igitur hoc concilium illorum Cicero putat, ex hoc fortissimumvirum,et illis temporibus 

non quod perveniri ad tantam perfectionem doctissimum M, Catonem ilium senem, "Sic 

posse crederent, sed ut annitentes procede^ et aliis in locis. At de L. Philippo, tan- 
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Gallus ; but let me now lead you into your own family. Do you 
believe that your great-grandfather, Cato, fell short of any man 
in affability, politeness, complaisance, and the most extensive 
humanity ? accordingly, when you spoke so fully and feelingly 
of his eminent virtues, you told us that you had a domestic 
model for your imitation. He is indeed an unexceptionable 
model; but the similarity of genius may be more conspicuous in 
you, who are so nearly allied to him by descent ; yet still is he 
no less an example for my imitation than yours. But were you 
to temper your austerity and gravity, with his affability and po- 
liteness ; it would not indeed add to the excellency of your vir- 
tue, which is already perfect ; but it would at least, by a proper 
seasoning, render it more agreeable. ^ 

XXXII. To return then to the point in question, away with 
the name of Cato from this cause; think no more of an au- 
thority which in a court of justice ought to avail nothing, or at 
least only to save. Join issue with me upon the crimes them- 
selves. What is your accusation, Cato? what do you charge 
him with before the judges? upon what does the indictment 
turn ? Do you impeach him of corruption ? it is a crime that 
admits of no defence. You blame me for defending a cause 
which falls under the censure of my own law. That law was 
made against corruption, not against innocence ; nor is corrup- 
tion less criminal in my eyes than in yours. You tell me, that 
a decree passed in the senate at my instance, declaring it an in- 
ftingement of the Calpurnian law, for candidates to procure at- 
tendants and followers by distributing money, by exhibiting 
shows of gladiators, or entertaining the populace with dinners. 
The senate then judges these things, if done, to be contrary to 
law: but where a candidate yields exact obedience, then no- 
thing is decreed against him. The great question therefore is, 
whether the fact was committed ? for, that once proved, there 
can be no doubt as to the infringement of the law. Now it is 
ridiculous to leave that which is doubtful without a thorough 
examination, and to try a point that can admit of no doubt. 
For it was at the desire of all the candidates that this decree 
passed, that it might never be known against whom, or in whose 
favour, the law was intended. Prove then that L. Murena 
was guilty of these overt acts, and I shall, without hesitation, 
allow that they are expressly contrary to law. 

XXXIII. A great many people, you say, went out to meet 
him, when he returned from his province, to stand for the con- 
sulship. This is no more than common: what man, on his 
return home, is not met by a multitude of his friends ? But who 
were those numbers ? First, supposing 1 was unable to satisfy 

quam sapiente, et docto qiiflB loquitur his- Manutius, that Cicero, in his Brutus, 
toria?" I cannot, however, but observe speaks of Philippus as a man perfectly 
here, in opposition to the above remark of skilled in the Greek learning. 
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you in this point, yet what reason is there to wonder, thai a 
great many went to meet a citizen so illustrious for his merit, 
and a consular candidate P^^ had it been otherwise, the wonder 
would have been much greater. What if I should even say, 
since the custom is by no means unusual, that a great many 
were invited ; is it either criminal, or a matter of surprise, that 
in a state where we scruple not upon invitation to attend the 
sons of the meanest citizen, even before day, and from the most 
remote parts of the city, men should think it no trouble to 
appear in the field of Mars by nine o'clock, especially when in- 
vited in the name of so illustrious a citizen ? What if all the 
several companies had come, from amongst whom many now sit 
here as judges ? what if many of the most distinguished men of 
our order ? what if the whole officious race of candidates, who 
never suffer a man to enter the city without paying him some 
mark of respect ? if, in short, our accuser himself, Posthumius, 
had come to meet him at the head of a great retinue ? what is 
there wonderful in all this multitude of attendants ? I say nothing 
of his clients, his neighbours, those of the same tribe, nor of the 
army of Lucullus, which was then come to Rome to attend the 
triumph of their general. I will venture to affirm, that this gra- 
tuitous concourse of friends upon such an occasion, was never 
wanting to support the dignity, nay, even to answer the desire 
of whoever required it. But he had a vast train of followers : 
shew them to have been hired, and I will allow it criminal ; but if 
that does not appear, how can you deem him guilty? 

XXXIV. But what occasion, says our adversary, for all that 
train of followers ? Do you ask me what occasion there is for a 
practice which has been so long in general use ? Men of low 
condition have only this method of meriting or requiting the 
services of us senators, by their assiduity and attendance while 
we stand candidates for public offices. For it is neither pos- 
sible, nor indeed to be required of us and the Roman knights, 
that we should attend our friend for whole days together in their 
demand of public honours. If they frequent our houses, if they 
sometimes conduct us to the forum, if they give us their com- 
pany a piazza's length, we seem to be sufficiently honoured and 
respected. The assiduity of constant attendance is never ex- 
pected but from men of ordinary rank, and free from the in- 

^ Cicero here produces the arguments grity of their administration. A second 

offered by Cato, to prove that Murena had argument was, that he had solicited a 

acted contrary to the laws. First, a great number of friends and followers to attend 

number of people had gone to meet Mu- him to the field of Mars, on the day of 

rena on his return to Rome. But Cicero election. Cicero replies, that this too was 

observes, that there could be no reason a common practice, even in the case of 

to suppose from thence they were cor- persons of the meanest rank ; and therefore 

rupted, since the thing was customary, and could not, with any shadow of reason, be 

a piece of respect always paid to gover- denied to a man of the first authority in 

nors of provinces, who had distinguished the commonwealth, 
themselves by their merit, and toe inte> 
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cumbrance of business ; and of these, the good and generous are 
never without a suflScient number. Do not therefore, Cato, de- 
prive the lower order of mankind of this fruit of their good 
offices. Suffer them who hope every thing from us, to have it 
likewise in their power to pay us somewhat in return. Had we 
nothing to expect from them but their votes, it would avail us 
little, because they have no great weight in elections. ^6 In 
short, as they themselves are wont to say, they cannot plead for 
us, they cannot bail us, they cannot invite us to their houses ; 
these are services they expect from us : nor have they any 
prospect of requiting the good offices we do them, but by the 
zeal and assiduity of their attendance. Accordingly they op- 
posed both the Fabian law, which limited the number of at- 
tendants, and the decree of the senate which was made in the 
consulship of L. Caesar i^-^ for no penalty has yet been found 

^ As this seems to be a very obscure fragando, nulla gratia valebant. Hi erant 
passage, and has occasioned no small tenuiores, de quibus ut pateat vere esse 
trouble to commentators, 1 shall, for the dictum : Si nihil erit prater ipsorum sitf- 
reader's information, transcribe the remark fragium tenue est; additur ratio: Si (pro 
of Ferratius upon it. " Manutius/' says he. quoniam) ut suffragantiir (procul suf- 
*' hoc totum abundare arbitratur, et nihil fragium, ferunt) nulla valent gratia " 
omnino requiri post illud: si nihil erit Thus Ferratius; and yet, perhaps, the 
prater ipsorum suffragiunit tenue est. Ego meaning may be no more than this, that a 
et necessarium alterum illud membrum single vote is all they have to bestow, which 
esse judico ad absolvendam sententiam, et at best is but a small affair, as they have 
duobus modis exponi posse contendo. no weight, interest, nor authority, beyond 
Nam suffragan nihil aliud est, et significat, their personal suffrage, 
quam suum dare sufTragium, ne ab ipsius ^ The Fabian law against corruption 
verbi notione recedatur. Jam constat, limited the number of followers that were 
banc superioris membri esse approbatio- to attend a candidate into the field of Mars, 
nem : si nihil erit prater ipsorum approha- But the people strenuously opposed this 
tionem, tenue est ; niroirum, si in referenda law, and could be deterred by no penalties 
gratia nobilibusviris, pro tot ac tantis ibi from expressing this mark of their regard 
collatis beneficiis, nihil tenuiores habeant for the great, munded in ancient custom, 
prster suffragium, tenuis admodum est As to the decree of the senate here men- 
compensatio. Qua de causa 1 si, ut suf- tioned, it is to be referred to the year when 
fragantur, nulla valent gratia ; quoniam, Cicero declared himself a candidate for 
prout sufTragantur, et in ferendis sufTragiis, the consulship. He had no less than six 
nulla tenuiorum gratia est. Hac eadem, competitors: P. Sulpicius Galba, L. Ser- 
oratione, cap. 23. ubi agitur de poxtulatis gius Catiline, C. Antonius, L. Cassius 
Sulpicii a senatu repudiaUs : Confusionem Longinus, Q. Cornificius, C. Licinius sa- 
tuffragiorum flagitasti, prorogationem legis cerdos. The two first were patricians, the 
Maniliaf aquationem gratia , dignitatis two next plebeians, yet noble: the two 
suffragiorum. Lex Manilia, jam vel ab- last, the sons of fathers who had first im- 
rogata, vel repudiata, jubebat, confusis ported the public honours into their fa- 
omnium centuriarum sufTragiis, eos esse milies ; Cicero was the only new man 
consules (ideraque puta de csteris magis- among them, or one bom of equestrian 
tratibus) qui plura tulissent. Eadem lex rank. In this competition, which hap- 
ut restitueretur, Sulpicius petebat, cui si pened during the consulship of L. Caesar 
senatus assensus fuisset; primo nullius andC.Figulus, the practice of bribing was 
centuris beneficium apparuisset, hinc tol- carried on so openr3r and shamefully by 
lebatur gratia: deinde omnes simul cm- Antonius and Catiline, that the senate 
nium classium centuris suflPragium tulis- thought it necessary to give some check to 
sent ; hinc dignitatem, et jus suorum, it by a new and more rigorous law ; but 
suffragiorum, primae et secundte classis when they were proceeding to publish it, 
centuriaB amittebant, a quibus plerumque L. Mucius Orestmus. one of the tribunes, 
absolvebantur comitia. Habet igitur, duas put his negative upon them. This tribune 
tantum classes, ut plurimum, gratia va- had been Cicero's client, and defended by 
luisse in ferendis suffragiis, hoc est in suf- him in an impeachment of plunder and 
fragaudo, quod fere ab iis absolverentur robbery ; but having now sold himself to 
comitia centuriata,de quibus loquimur, an- his enemies, made it the subject of all his 
tequam reliqus classes introvocarentur ; harangues to ridicule his birth and cha- 
proindeque tertia, quarta in qumta, in suf- racter, ns unworthy of the consulship. In 
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sufficient to restrain people of meaner rank from this old method 
of expressing their attachment to the great. But public shows 
were exhibited to the tribes, and dinners were given to the po- 
pulace. Though this, my lords, was not done by Murena him- 
self, but by his friends, in moderation, and according to custom ; 
yet now that the thing is suggested to my remembrance, I can- 
not help desiring you to reflect, Servius, how many votes are 
lost, by bringing these inquiries before the senate. For where 
was the time, either in our own memory, or that of our fathers, 
when this spirit, whether of ambition or liberality, did not allot 
a place in the circus and the forum to our friends, and those of 
our own tribe ? This custom began amongst the lower order of 

people, and by degrees spread 

XXXV. It is known that the master of the artizans once 
allotted a place to those of his own tribe: what shall we 
determine then with respect to men of quality, who hire whole 
booths in the circus for the same purpose ? All these accusa- 
tions, Servius, regarding retinue, shows, and even entertain- 
ments, are attributed by the multitude to your over- scrupulous 
exactness ; when Murena is even justified in these points by the 
authority of the senate. For, tell me ; does the senate think it 
criminal for a person to be met upon his return home ? No ; 
unless he hires people for that purpose. Prove this then upon 
my client. Does it forbid a multitude of attendants ? only 
when they are bribed. Make this appear. Are seats at the 
public shows, or invitations to dinner prohibited ? never, but 
when they are given promiscuously. But how promiscuously ? 
why, to all without exception. If L. Natta, a youth of distin- 
guished birth and courage, of whom we justly conceive the 
highest hopes, enrolled himself in the centuries of knights, to 
conciliate their favour, and secure their interest for the time to 
come, ought that to be imputed to his step-father, as a crime 
or fraudulent step ? or if a vestal virgin, his relation and friend, 
resigned to him her seat at a show of gladiators, was it not a 
proof of affection in her, and a favour he might expect with- 
out danger of censure ? All these are no more than the duties 
of friends, the perquisites of inferiors, and the privileges of 
candidates. But Cato argues with austerity, and in the charac- 
ter of a Stoic. He says it is unjust to conciliate favour by giving 
entertainments to the people; that, in conferring offices, the 
votes ought not to be influenced by the allurements of pleasure ; 

the debate, therefore, which arose in the white gown, the proper habit of all candi- 

senate upon the merit of his negative, Ci- dates, and from which the name itself was 

cero, provoked to find so desperate a con- derived. In this speech he counsels the 

federacy against* him, rose up, and, after senate to limit the number of attendants 

some raillery and expostulation with Mu- upon a candidate ; but the tribune still 

cius, made a most severe invective on the persisting in his negative, the proposal 

flagitious lives and practices of his two came to nothing ; so that there was no law 

competitors, in a speech usually called in now in force which Murena could be said 

toga Candida, because it was delivered in a to have infringed. 
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and that if a candidate invites another to supper with this view, 
his conduct is justly liable to censure. What, says he, do you 
soUcit the chief command, the highest authority, and the admi- 
nistration of the commonwealth, by pampering the senses, 
soothing the inclinations, and administering to the pleasures of 
mankind ? Do you aspire to be master of the revels to a troop 
of delicate youths, or to obtain the command of the world from 
the Roman people ? An alarming speech ; but refuted by our 
lives, our manners, our practice, and the constitution itself. 
For neither the Lacedaemonians, the first institutors of this 
way of living and talking, who at their daily meals recline upon 
a hard board ; nor the Cretans, who never indulge themselves 
in a lying posture at table, have been more successful in the 
management of public affairs than the Romans, who divide their 
time between business and pleasure. Nay, let me add, that the 
Cretans were destroyed in a single campaign ; and the Lace- 
daemonians are indebted to our protection, for the preservation 
of their laws and constitutions. 

XXXVI. Therefore, Cato, censure not too severely these 
customs of our ancestors, which our present flourishing condi- 
tion, and the long continuance of our empire, sufficiently justify. 
Q. Tubero, a man of learning in the days of our forefathers, 
and distinguished by his birth and personal merit, had imbibed 
the same principles which you follow.^® When Q. Maximus, in 
memory of his uncle African us, was preparing an entertainment 
for the Roman people, he desired this Tubero, who was the son 
of Afncanus's sister, to furnish out a dining-room on the occa- 
sion. Upon which this learned Stoic covered some plain wooden 
beds with goat-skins, and loaded them with earthen dishes ; 
as if they had been commemorating the death of Diogenes the 
cynic, and not of the great Africanus : a man so divine, that 
when Maximus pronounced his funeral oration, he thanked the 
immortal gods for his being a native of this commonwealth ; 
because to whatever place his services were attached, there the 
empire of the universe could not fail to reside. And indeed 
the people of Rome highly resented this ill-judged wisdom of 
Tubero, in thus celebrating the obsequies of so great a man. 
Accordingly, this imblemished and excellent citizen, though 
the grandson of L. Paulus, and the son of Africanus's sister, 
was tossed in those goat-skins out of the preetorship. The 
people of Rome hate private luxury, but are fond of public 

®^ Cicero here ridicules the doctrine of the death of the great Scipio Africanus, 
the Stoics, shews the absurdities into which he made use of plain wooden beds, goat- 
it may betray a man, and paints the ill skin covers, and earthen dishes. £ut this 
consequences that often arise from it. ill-timed parsimony was so displeasing to 
Q. Tubero, of whom he speaks here, had the Roman people, that when he after- 
professed himself a Stoic, and resolved to wards stood for the prietorship, they re- 
regiilate his conduct by the tenets of that fused him their suffrages, though a man of 
fiect. Accordingly, in an entertainment illustrious birth, and the most distinguished 
he gave the Roman people, on occasion of virtue. 
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magnificence; they do not love profusion in entertainments^ 
but far less a sordid penurious economy : they know how to 
distinguish times and duties, and the vicissitudes of labour and 
pleasure. For as to your assertion, that nothing but merit 
ought to influence the minds of men, in conferring public ho- 
nours 5 your own very practice, great as your merit is, runs di- 
rectly counter to it. For why do you ask any one to favour 
your pretensions, and promote your suit ? You request me to 
grant you the command over me, and put myself under your 
authority. But why so ? does it belong to you to request that 
of me, or ought not I rather earnestly to solicit you to expose 
yourself to dangers and fatigues for my sake? What do you 
mean by keeping a nomenclator?^^ the thing itself is a mere 
cheat. For if it be your duty to call the citizens by their names, 
it is a shame for your slave to know them better than yourself: 
but if you really know them, where is the necessity of a mo- 
nitor ? why do you not speak to them before he has whispered 
you ? or, after he has whispered, why do you salute them, as 
if you knew them yourself? or, when you have gained your 
election, why do you grow careless about saluting them at all ? 
All this, if examined by the rules of social life, is right ; but if 
by the precepts of your philosophy, very wicked. Therefore 
neither are the people of Rome to be deprived of the gra- 
tification arising from shows, gladiators, and public feasts, all 
which our ancestors have provided for our entertainment ; nor 
are candidates to be excluded from the privilege of con- 
ferring those favours, which are rather marks of generosity than 
corruption. 

XXXVII. But you tell me it was your regard for the com- 
monwealth that induced you to undertake this impeachment. 
I easily believe, Cato, that you come here with that intention 
and design ; but you obstruct your own purpose, for want of 
due reflection. For my own part, my lords, I am far from dis- 
sembling, how much friendship, and a concern for Murenas 
dignity, weigh with me on this occasion ; but at the same time 
allow me to declare, nay, and in the strongest terms proclaim, 

^ As at Rome the people had much to that the use of these nomenclators was 

give, and therefore expected to be much contrary to the laws ; and that Cato, for 

courted, every man who aspired to any that reason, in suing for the public offices, 

f)ublic dignity, made it his business to would not employ any of them, but took 

earn the name, the place, and the condi* all that trouble upon himself. But that 

tion of every eminent citizen, what estate, notion is here fully confuted by Cicero, 

what friends, and what neighbours he had. who rallies the absurd rigour of Cato*8 

For this purpose he entertained a slave or stoical principles, and their inconsistency 

two in his family, whose sole employment with common life, from this very circum- 

it was to learn the names and know the stance of his having a nomenclator. As 

Eersons of every citizen at sight, so as to for Cicero himself, whatever pains he is 

e able to whisper them to his master as said to have taken in this way, it appears 

he passed through the streets, that he from several passages in his letters, that 

mignt be ready to salute them all fami- he constantly had a nomenclator at his 
Uarly, and shake hands with them as his . elbow on all public occasions, 
particular acquaintance. Plutarch says. 
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that I am no less moved by a regard to the peace, ease, concord, 
liberty, lives, and safety of us aU. Hear, hear your consul, who, 
not to speak arrogantly, thinks of nothing day and night but of 
the republic. Catiline does not despise us so far as to hope to 
subdue this city with the force which he has carried out with 
him. The contagion is spread wider, and has infected more 
than you imagine. The Trojan horse is within our walls ; 
which, while I am consul, shall never oppress you in your 
sleep. *^ If it be asked, then, what reason I have to fear Catiline? 
none at all ; and I have taken care that nobody else need fear 
him : yet I say, that we have cause to fear those troops of his, 
which I see in this very place. Nor is his army so much to be 
dreaded, as those who are said to have deserted it : for in truth 
they have not deserted, but are left by him only as spies upon 
us, and placed as it were in ambush to destroy us the more 
securely. All these want to see a worthy consul, an experienced 
general, a man both by nature and fortune attached to the in- 
terests of the republic, driven by your sentence from the guard 
fmd custody of the city. I have already blunted their swords, 
and checked their audacious attempts in the field of Mars ; I 
have baffled them in the forum, and repressed their rage even 
within my own house : but should you on this occasion give 
them up one of the consuls, they will gain much more ad- 
vantage by your decision, than they have been able to do by 
their swords. It is of great importance, my lords, and what I have 
laboured and effected in spite of much opposition, that there be 
two consuls in the commonwealth the first of January. Do 
not imagine, that in effect of moderate counsels, by common 
means, a pestilent law, or the pernicious influence of corruption, 
the i^public is threatened with no more than an ordinary 
danger.*^ Designs have been hatched, my lords, within this 
state, to destroy the <;ity, murder the citizens, and extinguish 
the Roman name. Citizens, citizens, my lords, if it be not un- 
lawful to call them by that name, have devised, and at this very 
^ime are devising, all these mischiefs against their country. I 
am daily employed in unravelling their pernicious schemes^ 

*^ The story of the Trojan horse is so cause the commonwealth is threatened 
well known, from the elegit description with a dangerous attack from the as- 
given of it by Virgil, that there is no oc- sociates and followers of Catiline. These 
cftsion to enlarge upon it here. I shall men, says he, propose not any common 
therefore content myself with observing, attempt against the state ; nor endeavour 
that our orator, by alluding to it in this to spirit up the multitude by the pro- 
pface, means to insinuate, that the danger mulgation of pestilent laws, or the per- 
with which the city was threatened, did nicious arts or corruption, which are the 
not arise from those who had followed vulgar artifices of factious men; but by 
Catiline, but from those whom he left be- daring counsels, and methods hitherto un- 
bind him in Rome. practised, they aim at no less than the 

*^ This sentence serves to confirm what utter extinction of the commonwealth, 

is advanced immediately before: Magni a thing hitherto unheard of in this city. 

intepest etse kalendis Januarii in republica The designs are more fully explained 

duos consules. The reason is implied in afterwards : Inita sunt in hac civitate con- 

this sentence immediately following : be- silia, &o. 
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crushing their audacious attempts, and opposing the torrent of 
their guilt. But suffer me to remind you, my lords, that my 
consulship is upon the point of expiring : withdraw not then 
him who is to succeed me in my vigilance and care : take not 
from me the man to whom I wish to deliver over the com- 
monwealth unviolated, that he may defend it from the mighty 
dangers to which it is exposed. 

XXXVIII. But, my lords, do you not see the additional 
evils that threaten us ? Here I address you, Cato ; have you no 
foresight of the storm that impends over your magistracy ? For 
so early as yesterday's assembly, the pernicious voice of your 
colleague elect thundered in our ears ; against which your own 
prudence, and the joint concurrence of all the honest, who were 
so anxious to raise you to the tribuneship, have thought it ne- 
cessary to use much precaution. ^^ All the pernicious schemes 
that have been in agitation for three years past, since the time 
that L. Catiline and Cn. Piso formed the design of massacring 
the senate, are at this period and season, and during these 
iponths, ready to burst forth. Where is the place, my lords, where 
the time, where the day, where the night, in which I have not 
been snatched and rescued from the snares and swords of these 
traitors, less indeed by my own foresight, than by the watchful 
care of the immortal gods? Nor did their attempts against me 
flow from personal hatred, but from their desire to deprive the 
commonwealth of a consul watchful for its preservation : and 
believe me, Cato, they have the same designs against you» 
could they by any means compass them ; nay, at this very time, 
they labour and are intent upon them. They are no strangers 
to your courage, your capacity, your authority, and your 
abilities to defend the state. But when they shall perceive the 
tribunician power destitute of the consular aid and authority, 
they think it will be more easy to oppress you in that weak and 
defenceless condition.*^ For they are no way afraid of another 
consul's being substituted in the room of Murena, because they 
perceive, that affair will be entirely in the power of your col- 
league»4 Thus are they in hopes, that the illustrious Silanus 

*^ We learn from Plutarch, in his Life prosperity or danger was inseparably con- 

of Cato, that that Roman retirmg into nected with that of Murena. For, should 

Lucania, to spend some time at an estate Murena be cast, the conspirators would 

he had m the country, suddenly altered thereby be delivered from a powerful 

his mind, and by the persuasion of his enemy, whose vigour and great talents 

friends returned the same day to Rome, they dreaded : and Cato, deprived of his 

with a view of offering himself a can- aid, would find himself ill able to with- 

didate for the tribuneship, that he might stand the attempts of a daring and des- 

be the better able to oppose the per- perate crew ; the rather as having drawn 

nicious designs of Metellus Nepos, who, over some tribunes to their party, they 

as he was informed upon his journey, was would by their interposition be able to 

making interest for the same dignity. prevent a new election, and find it an 

*' Cicero, the more effectusuly to con- easy matter to bafSe the authority of Si- 

vince Cato of the reasonableness, as well lanus, who would have no colleague to 

as necessity of desisting from the present assist him in opposing their designs, 
prosecution, observes, that Catos own 
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being without a colleague, and you without the aid of a consul, 
the republic will be exposed naked and defenceless to their 
attempts. Amidst these important concerns and imminent 
dangers, it is incumbent upon you, Cato, who are not bom for 
me, or for yourself, but for your country, to weigh well the 
matter now before you, to preserve your assistant, your defender, 
your associate in the government ; a consul not ambitious, a 
consul such as the present juncture requires, whose fortune 
disposes him to cherish tranquiUity, whose experience fits him 
for the affairs of war, and whose abilities and spirit are equal to 
every purpose you can desire. 

XXXIX. But, my lords, this whole affair depends entirely 
upon you ; in the cause now before you, the preservation and 
prosperity of the commonwealth rest upon your decision. Was 
Catiline, and the band of profligates he has carried along with 
him, to have been judges in this affair, he would have eagerly 
condemned Murena ; nay, could it have been effected, he would 
not have scrupled to assassinate him. His schemes require 
that the commonwealth be deprived of her supports ; that the 
number of generals capable of opposing his fury be lessened; 
that the tribunes of the people, having rid themselves of so for- 
midable an adversary, be more at liberty to blow the flames of 
discord and sedition. And shall men, distinguished for their in- 
tegrity and wisdom, selected from the most conspicuous orders 
of the state, pass the same judgment as would a most audacious 
gladiator and declared enemy of his country ? Believe me, my 
lords, you are in this cause not only to determine the fate of 
Murena, but likewise to decide upon your own safety. We 
are now come to the crisis and extremity of our danger ; there is 
no resource or recovery for us, if we now miscarry ; it is no time 
to throw away any of the helps which we have, but by all means 
possible to acquire more. The enemy is not on the banks of 
the Anio,** which was thought so terrible in the Punic war, but 
in the city and the forum. Good gods! (I cannot speak it 
without a sigh,) there are some enemies in the very sanctuary ; 
some, I say, even in the senate : the gods grant that my brave 
colleague may in arms be able to quell this impious rebellion of 
Catiline ! whilst I, in the gown, with the assistance of all the 
honest, will endeavour, by the most prudent measures, to dispel 
the pther dangers with which the city is now big. But what 

** la the second Punic war, when M. with his army as far as the river Anio, and 
Fulvius the consul was besieging Capua, encamped within three miles of Rome, 
and had reduced it to such extremities This occasioned some terror at first, and a 
that it must in a short time surrender ; debate arose in the senate about recalling 
Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, after Fulvius from Capua. But Fabius Maxi- 
several vain attempts to relieve it, came mus vigorously opposing this motion, soon 
to a sudden resolution of investing Rome ; changed the fear of the Romans into con- 
hoping that Fulvius, alarmed at the danger tempt : and Fulvius was permitted to con- 
which threatened his country, would quit tinue the siege of Capua, which in a short 
the siege of Capua and fly to the assistance time after he compelled to surrender, 
of the capital . Accordingly, he advanced 
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will become of us, if they should slip through our hands into 
the new year, and find but one consul in the republic, and him 
employed, not in prosecuting the war, but in providing a col- 
league ?*5 Then this plague of Catiline will break out in all its 
fury. Already it threatens the people in the remoter parts of 
Italy, and will soon spread into the neighbourhood oi Rome 
itself. Massacre and bloodshed will take possession of our 
camps, fear of our senate, faction and discord of the forum, 
armies of the field of Mars, and desolation of our provinces ; 
while the terror of fire and sword will pursue us through every 
haunt and retreat. Yet all these long-projected evils may be 
easily dispelled, by the wisdom of our magistrates, and the zeal 
of the citizens, if we deprive not the commonwealth of the pro- 
tection of her consuls. 

XL. In these circumstances, my lords, let me in the first 
place admonish you, out of regard to the commonwealth, which 
ought to be the dearest object of affection to every citizen, and in 
consideration of my unwearied, and by you experienced zeal for 
the interests of my country; let me, in consequence of the 
authority I am clothed with as consul, exhort you, and, firom 
my sense of the greatness of the danger, conjure you to be 
watchful over the ease, the peace, the welfare, the safety of your 
own lives, and those of your fellow-citizens.*^ In the next place, 
I entreat and request, my lords, out of fiiendship to Murena, 
and by all the ties that bind me to defend him, that you will not 
add a new load of affliction to one already overwhelmed with 
anguish of body and trouble of mind, nor convert his late con- 
gratulations into a flood of sorrow. But a little ago, crowned 
with the highest honours the people of Rome can bestow, he 
seemed the most fortunate of men, as being the first that intro- 
duced the consulship into an old family, and one of the most 
ancient of the free towns of Italy : now clothed in sordid ap- 

*^ Upon a supposition of Murena's being in the issue with the judges, that, without 

cast, P. Silanus would have remained sole any deliberation, they unanimously ac- 

consul. This was the more dangerous at quitted Murena; and would not, as Cicero 

that time, as the daring and desperate himself informs us, so much as hear the 

designs of the conspirators seemed more accusation of men the most eminent and 

than ever to require the vigorous adraini- illustrious. 

stration of two consuls : whereas by setting ^^ Manutius finds great perplexity in 

aside one, and entangling the other in a this passage, which he endeavours to re- 

dispute with the tribunes about a new move by altering the reading. His words 

election, public affairs would be neglected, are — *' Hie mihi suspicionem mendi vari- 

and no measures could be properly taken etas afTert antiquorum, exemplarium. In 

to avert the storm that threatened to break duobus, vestranif abest : in altero legitur, 

upon the state. This was the circumstance Fide in vos defensoris: unum cum pervul- 

which chiefly favoured Murena, it appear- gatis libris consentit. Plzceieitfide defen' 

ing neither safe nor prudent, in such dif- sorts et amid officio adductus. Fides enim 

ficult times, and while a rebellion was ac- proprie defensoris est, ofiicium amici. 

tually on foot, to deprive the city of a Quid porro fidem hie judicum orare opus 

consul, who, by a military education, was est? Quale autem videtur, (ut verba quo- 

tbe best qualified to defend it in so dan- que consideremus,) fidem vestram oral 

gerous a crisis. Accordingly, Cicero urges Qus si parum aut nihil habent momenti, 

this consideration here with all the warmth -dissensio certe veterum libronim contem* 

of rhetoric ; and we find it had such weight nenda non videtur?" 
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porely wptat with disease^ oppfeaaed widi tears and sorrow, he 
is your suppliant, my lords ; he sues to you for justice, he im< 
plores your compassioo, and seeks protection from your power 
and interest* For heaven's sake, my lords, let not that by 
whidi he hoped f(» an addition to his rank, contribute to divest 
Ittm erf aU his former honours, and of Ma whole digmty and for* 
tune ! For thus, my lords^ does Murena supplicate and address 
you; if he has injured no man^ if he never offended either in 
word or deed, to say the least, he has incurred no man's hatred 
in peace or war ; let your tribunal be an asylum to moderation, 
a refuge to men in distress, and a place of protection to the 
modest. Great compassion, my lordsy is due to the man, who 
is stripped of the consulship ; for in losing that, he loses his all* 
But surely in these days there can be litde reason for envying 
any one the possession of that dignity ; since he is thareby ex- 
posed to the harangues of the seditious, die snares of conspirators, 
and the attacks of Catihne ; in shiurt, must singly (q>pose every 
danger, and all the attempts of malice. And therefore, my lords, 
I cannot see what there is in this so much coveted office, why 
either Murena, or any of us who are or have been possessed of 
it, should become objects of public envy. As to the many cares 
and solicitudes attending it, these are even now before my eyes, 
and cannot fail of being obvious and visible to you. 

XLI. If (which Heaven forbid !) your decision proves unfavour- 
able, whither shall the unhappy Murena turn him? Homewards? 
to behold the image of his illustrious father deformed with igno- 
miny, and covered with the mark of sorrow, which he so lately 
saw adorned with laurel, the object of his congratulations ? ^^ To 
his mother ? who having but just embraced li^r son a consul, is 
now racked with fear, and apprehensive of seeing him despoiled 
(rf all his dignity? But why do I mention his motber, or his home, 
when the new penalty annexed to this law deprives him at once 
of parent, habitation, and the company and conversation of all his 
fHends? Shall then the wretched Murena be banished? but whi- 
ther? To the Elast, where he for many years served as lieutenant, 
where he commanded great armies, and where he performed 
many glorious actions ? Alas ! it is a hard lot to return with 
ignominy to a country which we have left with honour. Shall 
he hide his head in the opposite part of the globe, and appear 
mournful, dejected, and an exile in Transalpine Gaul, which 
lately with pleasure beheld him clothed with supreme command ? 
With what eyes can he look upon his brother, C. Murena, in 

^ This is a part of what rhetoricians call owned, has succeeded very happily in this 

the peroration ; by which they mean a pa- P^Jt, and given so striking a picture of the 

thetic address to the judges, representing height Murena would fall from, and the 

the miseries that would be consequent upon distress he would be exposed to, by a ri- 

the condemnation of the person accused, gorous sentence, that no heart, susceptible 

and endeavouring by a lively description of the feelings of humanity, can possibly 

to excite compassion. Cicero, it must be withstand the influence of it. 
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that province ? what must be the anguish of the one, what the 
sorrow of the other ? and how great the lamentation of both ? 
What a reverse of fortune and discourse ! that in the very place 
in which a few days before accounts arrived of Murena's being 
raised to the consulship^ and whence strangers and friends 
flocked to pay him their compliments at Rome ; there he himself 
should first arrive with the tidings of his own disgrace ? If this, 
my lords, appears a hard, a cruel, and a mournful lot, if shocking 
to your humanity and compassion; preserve the favour bestowed 
by the Roman people, restore to the commonwealth her consul ; 
shew this respect to the purity of Murena's virtue, to the me- 
mory of his deceased father, to his quality, to his family, and 
likewise to Lanuvium, that most honourable corporation, whose 
disconsolate citizens you have seen attending in crowds during 
this whole trial. Tear not from the patriot rites of Juno Soa- 
pita, which all consuls are obliged to celebrate, a domestic con- 
sul, in whom she has so peculiar a right. If my recommenda^ 
tion, my lords, has any weight, if my assurances have any au- 
thority, I am ready to promise and engage for Murena, that he 
will prove a consul zealous for the pubUc tranquillity, warmly at- 
tached to the friends of his country, keen in opposing sedition, 
brave in all the enterprises of war, and an irreconcileable enemy 
to this conspiracy, which now shakes the pillars of the common- 
wealth.*8 

^ Wjb have already had occasion to ob- an irreconcileable enemy to all factioua 
aerre that Murena was acquitted; and magistrates. This oration was spoken to- 
therefore shall here only add, that his ad- wards the latter end of the six hundred 
ministration ftilly answered the idea which and ninetieth year of the city, in the consul- 
Cicero, in this oration, endeavours to give ship of Cicero and Antonius, a little before 
of it; he proving an honest, faithful, and vi- Murena took possession of that high dig- 
gorous consul, a zealous opposer of those nity* 
who sought the ruin of their country, and 
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ORATION IX. 



FOR THE POET ARCUIAS.« 

Sect. I. If, my lords, I have any abilities, and I am sensible 
they are but small ; if, by speaking often, I have acquired any 
merit as a speaker ; if I have derived any knowledge firom the 
study of the liberal arts, which have ever been my delight, 
A« I^cinius may justly claim the fruit of all.^ For, looking 
back tmon past scenes, and calling to remembrance the earUest 
part of my life, I find it was he who prompted me first to en- 
gage in a course of study, and directed me in it. If my tongue, 
then, formed and animated by him, has ever been the means of 
saving any, I am certainly bound by all the ties of gratitude to 
emplov it in the defence of him who has taught it to assist and 
defend others. And though his genius and course of study are 
very difierent from mine,^ let no one be surprised at what I 
advance : for I have not bestowed the whole of my time on the 
study of eloquence ; and besides, all the liberal arts are nearly 
allied to each other, and have^ as it were, one common bond of 
union. 

II. But lest it should appear strange, that, in a legal pro- 
ceeding, and a public cause, before an excellent praetor, the 
most impartial judges, and so crowded an assembly, I lay aside 
the usual style of trials, and introduce one very different from ' 
that of the bar; I must beg to be indulged in this liberty^ which^ I 
hope, will not be disagreeable to you, and which seems indeed 
to be due to the defendant : that whilst I am pleading for an 
excellent poet, and a man of great erudition, before so learned 

* A. Licinius Archias was a native of law ; but dwells chiefly on the praises of 
Antioch, and a verv celebrated poet. He poetry in general, and the talents and 
came to Rome when Cicero was about geniusof the defendant, which he displays 
five years old, and was courted by men of with great beauty, elegance, and spirit, 
the greatest eminence in it, on account of The oration was made in the forty-sixth 
hii learning, genius, and politeness, year of Cicero's age, and the six hundred 
Among others, LucuUus was very fond of and ninety«second of Rome, 
him, took him into his family, and i^ave * Cicero was put early under the care 
him the liberty of opening a school m it, of Archias, and applied himself chiefly to 
to which many of tne young nobility and poetry, to which he was naturally ad- 
gentry of Rome were sent for their educa- dieted : he made such a proficiency in it. 
tion. In the consulship of M. Pupius that while he was still a boy, he composed 
Piso and M. Valerius Messala, one and published a poem, called Glaucut 
Gracchus, a person of obscure birth, ac- Pontius, which was extant in Plutarch's 
cused Archias upon the law by which time. 

those who were made free of any of the * Instead ofcunctt, some of the commen- 

con federated cities, and at the time of tators are for reading uhi, others cura et, 

passing the law dwelt in Italy, were eitherof which would indeed be better: but 

obliged to claim their privilege before the cuncti is retained in almost all the editions 

prstor within sixty days. Cicero, in this of Cicero's works, being supported by the 

oration, endeavours to prove that Archias authority of all the manuscripts, 
was a Roman citizen io the tense of that 
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an audience, such distinguished patrons of the liberal arts, and 
so eminent a prcetor, you would allow me to enlarge with 
some freedom on learning and Uberal studies ; and to employ 
an almost unprecedented language for one, who, by reason 
of a studious and inactive life, has been Uttle conversant in 
dangers and public trials. If this, my lords, is granted me, I 
shall not only prove that A. Licinius ought not, as he is a 
citizen, to be deprived of his privileges, but that, if he were not, 
he ought to be admitted. 

III. For no sooner had Archias got beyond the years of 
childhood^ and apphed himself to poetry, after finishing those 
studies by which the minds of youth are usually formed to a 
taste for poUte learning, than his genius shewed itself superior 
to any at Antioch, the place where he was born, of a noble 
family ; once indeed a rich and renowned city, but still famous 
for liberal arts, and fertile in learned men. He was afterwards 
received with such applause in the other cities of Asia, and all 
over Greece, that though they expected more than fame had 
promised concerning him, even these expectations were ex- 
ceeded, and their admiration of him greatly increased. Italy 
was, at that time, full of the arts and sciences of Greece, 
which were then cultivated with more care among the Latins 
than now they are, and were not even neglected at Rome, the 
public tranquillity being favourable to them. Accordingly, the 
inhabitants of Tarentum, Rhegium, and Naples, made him 
free of their respective cities, and conferred other honours 
upon him; and all those who had any taste, reckoned him 
worthy of their acquaintance and friendship. Being thus 
known by fame to those who were strangers to his person, he 
came to Rome in the consulship of Marius and Catulus :^ the 
first of whom had, by his glorious deeds, furnished out a noble 
subject for a poet ; and the other, besides his memorable actions, 
was both a judge and a lover of poetry. Though he had not 
yet reached his seventeenth year, yet no sooner was he arrived, 
than the Luculli took him into their family; which, as it was 
the first that received him in his youth, so it afforded him 
freedom of access even in old age ; nor was this owing to his 
great genius and learning alone, but likewise to his amiable 
temper and virtuous disposition. At that time, too, Q. Metellus 
Numidicus and his son Pius were delighted with his con- 
versation ; M. i^milius was one of his hearers ; Q. Catulus, 
both the elder and younger, honoured him with their intimacy; 
L. Crassus courted him; and being imited, by the greatest 
famiUarity, ta the Luculli, Drusus, the Octavii, Cato, and the 
whole Hortensian family, it was no small honour to him to 
receive marks of the highest regard, not only from those who 

^ Cicero speaks in very high terms of this Catulus, in bis books De Claris Ora^ 
toribus and Ve Oratore. 
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were really desirous of hearing him, and being instructed by 
him, but even from those who affected to be so. 

IV. A considerable time after, he went with L. Lucullus into 
Sicily, and leaving that province in company with the same Lu- 
cullus, came to Heraclea : which being joined with Rome by 
the closest bonds of alliance, he was desirous of being made 
free of it ; and obtained his request, both on account of his own 
merit, and the interest and authority of Lucullus. Strangers 
were admitted to the freedom of Rome, according to the law of 
Silvanus and Carbo, upon the following conditions : If they 
were enrolled hy free cities ; if they had a dwelling in Italy when 
the law passed ; and if they declared their enrolment before the 
prcetor tvithin the space of sixty days. Agreeable to this law, 
Archias, who had resided at Rome for many years, made his de- 
claration before the praetor Q. Metellus, who was his intimate 
friend. If the right of citizenship and the law is all I have to 
prove, I have done ; the cause is ended. For which of these things, 
Gracchus, can you deny ? Will you say, that he was not made a 
citizen of Heraclea at that time ? Why, here is Lucullus, a man 
of the greatest credit, honour, and integrity, who affirms it ; and 
that not as a thing he believes, but as what he knows ; not as 
what he heard of, but as what he saw ; not as what he was pre- 
sent at, but as what he transacted. Here are likewise deputies 
irom. Heraclea, who affirm the same ; men of the greatest quality, 
come hither on purpose to give pubUc testimony in this cause. 
But here you will desire to see the public register of Heraclea, 
which we all know was burnt in the Italian war, together with 
the office wherein it was kept. Now, is it not ridiculous to say 
nothing to the evidences which we have, and to desire those 
which we cannot have ; to be silent as to the testimony of men, 
and to demand the testimony of registers ; to pay no regard to 
what is affirmed by a person of great dignity, nor to the oath 
and integrity of a free city of the strictest honour, evidences 
which are incapable of being corrupted, and to require those of 
registers which you allow to be frequently vitiated ? But he did 
not reside at Rome : What ! he who for so many years before 
Silvanus's law made Rome the seat of all his hopes and fortune ? 
But he did not declare : So far is this from being true, that his 
declaration is to be seen in that register, which by that very 
act, and its being in the custody of the college of praetors, is the 
only authentic one. 

V. For the negligence of Appius, the corruption of Gabinius 
before his condemnation, and his disgrace after having de- 
stroyed the credit of pubUc records ; Metellus, a man of the 
greatest honour and modesty, was so very exact, that he came 
before Lentulus the prajtor and the other judges, and declared 
that he was uneasy at the erasure of a single name. The name 
of A. Licinius therefore is still to be seen ; and as this is the 
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case, why should you doubt of his being a citizen of Rome, 
especially as he was enrolled likewise in other free cities ? For 
when Greece bestowed the freedom of its cities, without the re- 
commendation of merit, upon persons of little consideration, 
and those who had either no employment at all, or very mean 
ones, is it to be imagined that the inhabitants of Rhegium, Locris, 
Naples, or Tarentum, would deny to a man so highly cele- 
brated for his genius, what they conferred even upon comedians ? 
When others, not only after Silvanus's law,* but even after the 
Papian law,^ shall have found means to creep into the regis- 
ters of the municipal cities, shall he be rejected, who, because he 
was always desirous of passing for an Heraclean, never availed 
himself of his being enrolled in other cities ? But you desire to 
see the enrolment of our estate ; as if it were not well known, 
that under the last censorship, the defendant was with the 
army commanded by that renowned general, L. LucuUus ; that 
under the last censorship immediately preceding, he was with 
the same I^ucullus, then quaestor in Asia ; and that when Julius 
and Crassus were censors, there was no enrolment made. But 
as an enrolment in the censor's books does not confirm the 
right of citizenship, and only shews that the person enrolled as- 
sumed the character of a citizen, I must tell you that Archias 
made a will according to our laws, succeeded to the estates of 
Roman citizens, and was recommended to the treasury by L. 
LucuUus, both when praetor and consul, as one who deserved 
well of the state, at the very time when you allege that, by his 
own confession, he had no right to the freedom of Rome.^ 

VI. Find out whatever arguments you can, Archias will never 
be convicted for his own conduct, nor that of his friends. But 
you will no doubt ask the reason, Gracchus, of my being so 
highly delighted with this man ? Why, it is because he furnishes 
me with what relieves my mind, and charms my ears, after the 
fatigue and noise of the forum. Do you imagine that I could 
possibly plead every day on such a variety of subjects, if my 
mind was not cultivated with science; or that it could bear 
being stretched to such a degree, if it were not sometimes 
unbent by the amusement of learning? I am fond of these 
studies, 1 own : let those be ashamed who have buried them- 
selves in learning, so as to be of no use to society, nor able to 
produce any thing to public view ; but why should I be 
ashamed, who for so many years, my lords, have never been 
prevented by indolence, seduced by pleasure, nor diverted by 

* This refers to the law made by Silva- ^ It was usual for the Roman generals to 
nus and Carbo, which is mentioned before, recoramendthosetothetreasury, who,inthe 

* This law derived its name from one course of a war, had done any consider- 
Papius, a tribune of the people, who re- able service to the state ; which recom- 
stored the law made by Petronius, whereby mendation, as it did them no small honour, 
strangers were forbid to enjoy the privileges so it contributed not a little to their ad- 
of citizens. vancement. 
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sleep, from doing good offices to others ? Who then can censnre 
me, or in justice be angry with me, if those hours which others 
employ in business, in pleasures, in celebrating public so- 
lemnities, in refreshing the body, and unbending the mind ; if 
the time which is spent by some in midnight banquetings,^ in 
diversions, and in gaming, I employ in reviewing these studies ? 
And this application is the more excusable, as I derive no small 
advantages from it in my profession, in which, whatever abilities 
I possess, they have always been employed when the dangers of 
my friends called for iil^ir assistance. If they should appear to 
any to be but small, there are still other advantages of a much 
higher nature, and I am very sensible whence I derive them. 
For had I not been convinced from my youth, by much in- 
struction and much study, that nothing is greatly desirable in 
life but glory and virtue, and that, in the pursuit of these, all 
bodily tortures, and the perils of death and exile are to be 
slighted and despised, never should I have exposed myself to so 
many and so great conflicits for your preservation, nor to the 
daily rage and violence of the most worthless of men. But on 
this head, books are full, the voice of the wise is fiiU, antiquity 
is full ; all which, were it not for the lamp of learning, would 
be involved in thick obscurity. How many pictures of the 
bravest of men have the Greek and Latin writers left us, 
not only to contemplate, but Ukewise to imitate ? These illus- 
trious models I always set before me in the government of the 
state, and formed my conduct by contemplating their virtues. 

VII. But were those great men, it will be asked, who are 
celebrated in history, distinguished for that kind of learning 
which you extol so highly ? It were difficult, indeed, to prove 
this of them all; but what I shall answer is, however, very 
certain. I own then that there have been many men of excel- 
lent dispositions and distinguished virtue, who, without learnings 
and by the almost divine force of nature herself, have been wise 
and moderate ; nay, farther, that nature without learning is of 
greater efficacy towards the attamment of glory and virtue, 
than learning without nature ; but then I affirm, that when to 
an excellent natural disposition the embellishments of learn- 
ing are added, there results from this union something great 
and extraordinary. Such was that divine man Africanus, 
whom our fathers saw: such were C. Lselius and L. Furius, 
persons of the greatest temperance and moderation : such was 
old Cato, a man of great bravery, and, for the times, of great 
learning;^ who, surely, would never have applied to the study 

' Such entertainments as began before ^ Cicero, in his piece De Claris Orato- 
the ordinary hour, which was about nine, ribus, and in that De Senectute, makes fre- 
er our three o'clock, and were lengthened quent mention of the eloquence of this M, 
out till late at night, were called tempestiva Cato, who applied himself to the study of 
coiwivia. the Greek language when very old. 
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of learning, had they thought it of no service towards the acqui- 
sition and improvement of virtue. But were pleasure only to 
be derived from learning without the advantages we have men- 
tioned, you must still, I imagine, allow it to be a very liberal 
and polite amusement. For other studies are not suited to every 
time, to every age, and to every place ; but these give strength 
in youth, and joy in old age ; adorn prosperity, and are the sup- 
port and consolation of adversity ; at home they are delightful, 
and abroad they are easy; at night they are company to us; 
when we travel they attend us ; and in our rural retirements 
they do not forsake us. Though we ourselves were incapable 
of them, and had no relish for their charms, still we should 
admire them when we see them in others. 

VIII. Was there any of us so void of taste, and of so unfeeling 
a temper, as not to be aflfected lately with the death of Roscius?^ 
For though he died in an advanced age, yet such was the excel- 
lence and inimitable beauty of his art, that we thought him 
worthy of living for ever. Was he then so great a favourite 
with us all, on account of the graceful motions of his body ; and 
shall we be insensible to the surprising energy of the mind, and 
the sprightly saUies of genius? How often have I seen this 
Archias, my lords, (for I will presume on your goodness, as you 
are pleased to favour me with so much attention in this un- 
usual manner of pleading) ; how often, I say, have I seen him, 
without using his pen, and without any labour or study, make 
a great number of excellent verses on occasional subjects ? How 
often, when a subject was resumed, have I heard him give it a 
different turn of thought and expression, whilst those composi- 
tions which he finished with care and exactness were as highly 
approved as the most celebrated writings of antiquity? And 
shall I not love this man ? Shall I not admire him ? Shall I 
not defend him to the utmost of my power ? For men of the 
greatest eminence and learning have taught us that other 
branches of science require education, art, and precept; but 
that a poet is formed by the plastic hand of nature herself, 
is quickened by the native fire of genius, and animated, as it 
were, by a kind of divine enthusiasm. It is with justice there- 
fore that our Ennius bestows upon poets the epithet of venerable^ 
because they seem to have some peculiar gifts of the gods to re- 
commend them to us. Let the name of poet, then, which the 
most barbarous nations have never profaned, be revered by 
you, my lords, who are so great admirers of polite learning. 
Rocks and deserts re-echo sounds; savage beasts are often 

® This was Roscius the comedian, racter which Cicero gives of him, we can- 

whose extraordinary merit in his art had not but entertain a" very high opinion of his 

recommended him to the friendship and merit; for he tells us, that while he made 

familiarity of the greatest men in Rome, the first figure cm the stage for his art, he 

Jlis daily pay for acting is said to have was worthy of the senate for his virtues, 
been about thirty pounds. From the cha- 
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soothed by music, and listen to its charms ; and shall we, with 
all the advantages of the best education, be unaffected with the 
voice of poetry ? ^^ The Colophonians give out that Homer is 
their countryman, the Chians declare that he is theirs, the 
Salaminians lay claim to him, the people of Smyrna aflSrm that 
Smyrna gave him birth, and have accordingly dedicated a temple 
to him in their city ; besides these, many other nations contend 
warmly for this honour. 

IX. Do they then lay claim to a stranger even after his death, 
on account of his being a poet ? and shall we reject this living 
poet, who is a Roman both by inclination and the laws of Rome, 
especially as he has employed the utmost efforts of his genius 
to celebrate the glory and grandeur of the Roman people ? For, 
in his youth, he sung the triumphs of C. Marius over the 
Cimbri;^^ and even pleased that great general, who had but 
little relish for charms of poetry. Nor is there any person so 
great an enemy to the muses, as not readily to allow the poet 
to blazon his fame, and consecrate his actions to immortality. 
Themistocles, that celebrated Athenian, upon being asked, what 
music, or whose voice was most agreeable to him ? is reported 
to have answered. That man's who could best celebrate his virtues. 
The same Marius, too, had a very high regard for L. Plotius, 
whose genius, he thought, was capable of doing justice to his 
actions. But Archias has described the whole Mithridatic war ; 
a war of such danger and importance, and so very memorable 
for the great variety of its events both by sea and land. Nor 
does his poem reflect honour only on L. LucuUus, that very brave 
and renowned man, but likewise adds lustre to the Roman name. 
For under Lucullus, the Roman people penetrated into Pontus, 
impregnable till then by means of its situation, and the arms of 
its monarchs ; under him the Romans, with no very considerable 
force, routed the numberless troops of the Armenians; under 
his conduct, too, Rome has the glory of delivering Cyzicum, the 
city of our faithful allies, from the rage of a monarch, and 
rescuing it from the devouring jaws of a mighty war. The 
praises of our fleet shall ever be recorded and celebrated for the 
wonders performed at Tenedos, where the enemy's ships were 
sunk, and their commanders slain. Such are our trophies, such 
our monuments, such our triumphs. Those, therefore, whose 
genius describes these exploits, celebrate likewise the praises of 
the Roman name. Our Ennius was greatly beloved by the 
elder Africanus, and accordingly he is thought to have a marble 

^° Several commentators suppose that tion for this supposition, which renders 

Cicero here alludes to the fable of Orpheus, the sense of the passage less beautiful; 

whom the poets, in order to represent to and destroys, in some measure, the grada- 

us the powerful efficacy of poetry, feign to tion in the orator's reasoning, 

havecharmed tigers, lions, woods, and trees *' The merit of Marius was altogether 

by the music of his harp. Accordingly, military ; he was void of every accomplish- 

they refer voce and cantu to the same ment of learning, which he openly affected 

thing: but there seems to be no founda- to despise. - 
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statue amongst the monuments of the Scipios.^^ But those 
praises are not appropriated to the immediate subjects of them ; 
the whole Roman people has a share in them. Cato, the an- 
cestor of the judge here present, is highly celebrated for his 
virtues, and from this the Romans themselves derive great 
honour.^3 iji ^ word, the Maximi, the Marcelli, the Fulvii 
cannot be praised without praising every Roman. 

X. Did our ancestors then confer the freedom of Rome 
on him who sung the, praises of our heroes, on a native of 
Rudiee, and shall we thrust this Heraclean out of Rome, who has 
been courted by many cities, and whom our laws have made a 
Roman ? For if any one imagines that less glory is derived 
from the Greek than from the Latin poet, he is greatly mistaken ; 
the Greek language is understood in almost every nation^ 
whereas the Latin is confined to Latin territories, territories 
extremely narrow. If our exploits, therefore, have reached 
the utmost limits of the earth, we ought to be desirous that our 
glory and fame should extend as far as our arms : for as these 
operate powerfully on the people whose actions are recorded, 
so to those who expose their Uves for the sake of glory, 
they are the grand motives to toils and dangers. How many 
persons is Alexander the Great reported to have carried along 
with him, to write his history ! And yet, when he stood by the 
tomb of Achilles at Sigseum; Happy youth, he cried, who 
could find a Homer to blazon thy fame ! And what he said 
was true ; for had it not been for the Iliad, his ashes and fame 
had been buried in the same tomb. Did not Pompey the 
Great, whose virtues were equal to his fortune, confer the free- 
dom of Rome, in the presence of the military assembly, upon 
Theophanes of Mitylene, who sung his triumphs ? And these 
Romans of ours, men brave indeed, but unpoUshed, and mere 
soldiers, moved with the charms of glory, gave shouts of ap- 
plause, as if they had shared in the honour of their leader. Is 
it to be supposed then that Archias, if our laws had not made 
him a citizen of Rome, could not have obtained his freedom 
from some general ? Would Sylla, who conferred the rights of 
citizenship on Gauls and Spaniards, have refused the suit of 
Archias ? That Sylla whom we saw in an assembly, when a bad 
poet, of obscure birth, presented him a petition upon the merit 
of having written an epigram in his praise of unequal hobbling 
verses, order him to be instantly rewarded out of an estate he 

^^ Knoius was an ancient poet, born at him ; and, according to Valerius Maximus, 

Rudiae, a town of Calabria. He wrote erected his statue among the monuments 

several things, of which only a few frag- of the Cornelian family, 
ments have reached us. Hear what Horace ^^ By hujus our orator probably means 

says of him. one of the judges. The Cato he mentions 

Ennius ipse pater nunquam nisi potus is Cato Major, who, according to Livy. 

ad arma was a great general, an able lawyer ana 

Prosiluit dicenda, statesman, and a very considerable orator. 
Scipio Africanus had a great regard for 
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was selling at the time, on condition that he should write no 
more verses. Would he, who even thought the industry of a 
bad poet worthy of some reward, not have been fond of the 
genius, the spirit, and eloquence of Archias ? Could our poet, 
neither by his own interest, nor that of the Luculli, have ob- 
tained from his intimate friend Q. Metellus Pius the freedom 
of Rome, which he bestowed so frequently upon others ? 
Especially as Metellus was so very desirous of having his 
actions celebrated, that he was even somewhat pleased with the 
dull and barbarous verses of the poets born at Corduba.^* 

XL Nor ought we to dissemble this truth, which cannot be 
concealed, but declare it openly : we are all influenced by the 
love of praise, and the greatest minds have the greatest passion 
for glory. The philosophers themselves prefix their names to 
those books which they write upon the contempt of glory; 
by which they shew that they are desirous of praise and fame, 
while they affect to despise them. Decimus Brutus,^^ that 
great commander and excellent man, adorned the monuments of 
his family, and the gates of his temples, with the verses of his 
intimate friend, Attius ;^^ and Fulvius, who made war with the 
iEtolians, attended by Ennius, did not scruple to consecrate 
the spoils of Mars to the muses. In that city therefore where 
generals, with their arms almost in their hands, have reverenced 
the shrines of the muses and the name of poets; surely 
magistrates, in their robes and in times of peace, ought not to 
be averse to honouring the one, or protecting the other. And 
to engage you the more readily to this, my lords, I will lay 
open the very sentiments of my heart before you, and freely 
confess my passion for glory, which, though too keen, perhaps, 
is however virtuous. For what I did in conjunction with you, 
during my consulship, for the safety of this city and empire, 
for the lives of my fellow-citizens, and for the interests of the 
state, Archias intends to celebrate in verse, and has actually 
begun his poem.^^ Upon reading what he has wrote, it ap-? 
peared to me so sublime, and gave me so much pleasure, that I 
encouraged him to go on with it. For virtue desires no other 
reward for her toils and dangers, but praise and glory : take 
but this away, my lords, and what is there left in this short, 
this scanty career of human life, that can tempt us to engage 
in so many and so great labours ? Surely, if the mind had no 

^* Corduba was a city of Hispania matic poet ; he is mentioned in the tenth 

Boetica ; it gave birth to several bad poets, satire of the first book of Horace : 
whose barbarous and bombast manner Nil comis tragici mutat Lucilius Acci? 
of writing Cicero here touches upon. ^^ From the great character given of the 

^^ This Decimus Brutus was consul talents and genius of Archias, we cannot 

with Scipio in the year of Rome 616, and help regretting the entire loss of his works, 

going general into Spain routed sixty His poem on Cicero's consulship was 

thousand of the Galljecians, for which he probably never finished, as we find no 

got the surname of Gallsecius. farther mention of it in any of his latter 

'* This Attius, or Accius, was a dra- writings. 
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thought of futurity, if she confined all her views within those 
limits which bound our present existence, she would neither 
waste her strength in so great toils, nor harass herself with so 
many cares and watchings, nor struggle so often for life itself: 
but there is a certain principle in the breast of every good man, 
which both day and night quickens him to the pursuit of glory, 
and puts him in mind that his fame is not to be measured by 
the extent of his present life, but that it runs parallel with the 
line of posterity. 

XII. Can we, who are engaged in the affairs of the state, and 
in so many toils and dangers, think so meanly, as to imagine 
that, after a life of uninterrupted care and trouble, nothing shall 
remain of us after death ? If many of the greatest men have 
been careful to leave their statues and pictures, these repre- 
sentations, not of their minds, but of their bodies ; ought not 
we to be much more desirous of leaving the portraits of our en- 
terprises and virtues, drawn and finished by the most eminent 
artists ? As for me, I have always imagined, whilst I was en- 
gaged in doing whatever I have done, that I was spreading my 
actions over the whole earth, and that they would be held in 
eternal remembrance. But whether I shall lose my con- 
sciousness of this at death, or whether, as the wisest men have 
thought, I shall retain it after, at present the thoughts delight 
me, and my mind is filled with pleasing hopes. Do not then 
deprive us, my lords, of a man whom modesty, a graceful 
manner, engaging behaviour, and the affections of his friends, so 
strongly recommend ; the greatness of whose genius may be es- 
timated from this, that he is courted by the most eminent men 
of Rome ; and whose plea is such, that it has the law in its 
favour, the authority of a municipal town, the testimony of 
Lucullus, and the register of Metellus. This being the case, we 
beg of you, my lords, since in matters of such importance, not 
only the intercession of men, but of gods, is necessary, that 
the man who has always celebrated your virtues, those of your 
generals, and the victories of the Roman people ; who declares 
that he will raise eternal monuments to your praise and mine, 
for our conduct in our late domestic dangers, and who is of the 
number of those that have ever been accounted and pronounced 
divine, may be so protected by you, as to have greater reason to 
applaud your generosity, than to complain of your rigour. What 
I have said, my lords, concerning this cause, with my usual 
brevity and simplicity, is, I am confident, approved by all : what 
I have advanced upon poetry in general, and the genius of the 
defendant, contrary to the usage of the forum and the bar, 
will, I hope, be taken in good part by you ; by him who presides 
upon the bench, I am convinced it will. 
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FOR CCELIUS.* 



Sect. I. If it should happen, my lords^ that there is any one 
present who is unacquainted with our laws, our judicial pro- 
ceedings, and the forms of our courts, it must certainly be 
matter of surprise to such a person, what can render this cause 
of so very heinous a nature, that it alone should be tried on 
festival days, during the celebration of public sports, and a total 
suspension of business in the forum ; and he will undoubtedly 
conclude, that the accused is charged with crimes of so atrocious 
a nature, that not to inquire into them, would be to overturn 
the state. When this person shall be told, that there is a law 
for bringing to trials on any day, such seditious and profligate 
citizens as have in arms beset the senate, offered violence to 
the magistrates, or made an attack upon the commonwealth^ he 
may still, without disapproving the law, desire to know what 
crime it is that is trying. And when he is informed that there 
is no crime depending, no audacious enterprise, no act of 
violence ; but that a young man of distinguished genius, appli- 
cation, and interest, is accused by one whose father has been 
for some time past, and is at this present time, under pro- 
secution at his instance ; ^ that he is attacked by the power of 
a prostitute ; he will not blame the piety of Atratinus, will think 
that a check ought to be given to female lewdness, and will 
look on yours as a laborious office, who, even during a season 
of general festivity, can have no relaxation. If, my lords, you 
consider this whole cause attentivdy, and form a proper judg* 
ment concerning it, you must conclude, that no one would have 
been an accuser in it but by constrahit; nor, if he had, would 
have entertained any hopes of success, but from the intolerable 
humour and furious resentment of some other person. But I 

*Marott6C<)Blius was a young gentleman Dio, the chief of the Alexandrian em- 
of equestrian rank, of a fine genius and bassy; of an attempt to poison Clodiathe 
great accomplishments, trained under the sister of Clodius, a lady of an infamous 
discipline of Cicero himself; to whose character; and of several other crimes, 
care ne was committed by his rather, upon CobUus had been Clodia's gallant, and 
his first introduction into the forum. Before her resentment for his slighting her fa- 
he was of age to hold any magistracy, he vours was the real source of all his trou- 
had distinguished himself by two public ble. In this oration, which was made in 
impeachments; the one of C. Antonibs, the 697th year of Rome, and 51st of 
Cicero's colleague in the consulship, for Cicero's age, he is defended by Cicero, 
conspiring against the state ; the other of and was acquitted. 

L. Atratinus, for bribery and corruption. > Coelius had sometime beforeimpeached 

Atratinus's son revenged his father's quar- L. Atratinus, the father, for bribery, of 

rel, and accused Coelius of public vio- which he was acquitted; and had now 

lence ; of being the friend of Catiline ; of brought him to a second trial, 
being concerned in the assassination of 
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pardon Atratinus, who is a young man of great humanity and 
virtue ; my friend ; and may plead piety, necessity, or age^ in 
his excuse. If he accused Coelius voluntarily, I impute it to 
filial piety; if by command^ to necessity; if from hopes of 
success, to youth. The other accusers must not only not be 
pardoned^ but they must be opposed vigorously. 

II. Now, my lords, the youth of Coelius seems to me to re- 
quire, that I open my defence by replying to what his accusers 
have advanced in order to stain his character, to detract from 
and deprive him of his dignity. His father is differently repre- 
sented ; either as not making a genteel figure in life, or as being 
disrespectfully treated by his son. As to the figure his father 
makes, I neea say nothing ; old Coelius himself, to such as know 
him, and are advanced in years, without opening his mouth, is a 
sufficient reply. With regard to those who have had but few 
opportunities of knowing him, as his years have long since 
obliged him to leave off coming to the forum, let such know, 
that whatever dignity the character of a Roman knight can 
admit of, and surely it can admit of the greatest, has ever been 
thought to be displayed by M. Coelius in its highest lustre; and 
is stilly not only by his own relations, but by all who have 
had occasion to know him. That Coelius is the son of a Roman 
knight, should never have been urged by the prosecutor as an 
accusation, when you, my lords, were on the bench, or I at the 
bar. As to what you have alleged in regard to his piety, we 
may indeed give our opinion; but it belongs surely to his 
parents to determine concerning it. What our sentiments are^ 
you will hear from the evidences on oath ; what those of his 
parents are, is evident from the tears and inexpressible sorrow 
of his mother, from that air of dejection in the countenance of 
his father, and that mourning habit wherein you see him appear. 
It is farther objected, that this young man is not agreeable to 
his fellow-citizens : in regard to this, the inhabitants of Puteoli 
never bestowed greater honours on any one when present, than 
they have on M. Coelius when absent; they have, in his 
absence, enrolled him into their highest order^ and conferred 
upon him, unasked, what they have denied to the solicitations 
of many ;^ they have likewise sent to this trial, persons of the 
greatest distinction, both senators and Roman knights, with 
the strongest and fullest recommendations. Methinks I have now 
laid the ground-work of my defence ; and a strong one it is, if it 
rests on the judgment of those with whom Coelius is most inti- 
mately connected. Nor could his age have sufficiently recom- 
mended him to your favourable regards, had he fallen imder the 

' The municipia were commonly cor- Roman citizens. They had a little senate 
porationsy or enfranchised places, where which they called curia, and the senators 
Ihe natives were allowed the use of their were called decurionet. It was into this 
old laws and constitutions, and at the order Coelius is here said to have been en- 
same lime honoured with the privilege of rolled. 
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displeasure, not only of such a father, but of so worthy and 
illustrious a corporation. 

III. To return to myself: from this source it is that my re- 
putation flows ; my labours at the bar, and the course of life in 
which I am engaged, have diffused themselves wider among 
mankind in consequence of the praises and judgment of my 
friends. As to what is urged against him by all his accusers in 
regard to chastity, supported indeed not by facts, but mere as- 
sertions and slander; Coelius will never feel it so sensibly as to 
regret that he was not formed ugly by nature ; for such scandal 
is common against all who have been distinguished in their 
youth by a graceful air and a genteel figure. But to scandalize 
IS one tning, and to accuse another. An accusation requires a 
crime, and this crime must be fixed; it must mark out the 
person, be proved by arguments, and confirmed by evidences : 
scandalizing has nothing in view but contumely; which if it 
is urged with petulance, becomes abuse ; if pleasantly, polite 
raillery. I was indeed surprised, and not a little concerned, 
that this part of the accusation should chiefly fall to Atratinus ; 
for it was not a part that became him, nor was it proper for 
his age ; and, as you might have observed, the modesty of the 
worthy youth would not allow him to treat a subject of so in- 
delicate a nature. I wish some of you veterans had undertaken 
this province, 3 I should then have given a check to that wan- 
tonness of scandalizing with more strength and freedom, and 
more in my usual way ; with you, Atratinus, I shall deal more 
softly, both because your moaesty is a restraint upon me, and 
because I think it my duty to preserve my friendship for you 
and your father. This much, however, I would put you in 
mind of: in the first place, to entertain a just sense of your 
own real character, and to keep as great a distance from all in- 
decent freedom of speech, as you do from every thing that is 
base and indecent in action ; and, in the next place, never to 
charge another with what would make yourself blush, were you 
charged with it unjustly. For who is there that may not tread 
the path of scandal ? who that may not, with what petulance he 
pleases, scandalize such youth; and, how blameless soever, 
make it in some measure appear guilty ? But the blame of what 
part you have in this accusation, must fall upon those who im- 
posed it upon you : to the praise of your modesty be it said, 
that we saw you speak with reluctance; and to that of your 
genius, that you spoke with elegance and politeness. 

IV. There is however a short answer to all this ; for as long 
as the age of Ccelius exposed him to such suspicions, it was 
guarded first by his own modesty, and then by the vigilance 
and instruction of his father, who as soon as he gave him the 

3 By robustiorest Cicero means Heren- in this prosecution, and were farther ad- 
nius Balbus, and others, who had a share vanced in years than Atratinus. 
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manly gown, (I shall say nothing here of myself, my character 
is submitted to you; but) this I will say, he was directly 
brought by his father to me.^ No one saw this M. Coelius in 
that oloom of life, but either in company with his father, or 
with me, or in the chaste house of M. Crassus, where he was 
instructed in the most liberal arts. As to the familiarity with 
Catiline which is objected to Coelius, there is not the least 
ground for such suspicion. When he was a lad, you know that 
Catiline stood with me for the consulship : if at that time he 
ever kept him company, or if ever he left me, (though many 
worthy young men were attached to that wicked and abandoned 
fellow,) then let him be thought to have been too familiar with 
Catiline. We know, however, that he was afterwards among 
the friends of Catiline, and saw him among them. Who denies 
it? But I am only defending that period of life, which of itself 
is naturally weak, and liable to be infected by the vices of 
others. During my preetorship^ he was constantly with me, and 
did not know Catiline, who was then prcetor in Africa. The 
year following, Catiline was tried for extortion; Coelius was 
with me, and did not even appear in court for him as a friend.^ 
The year after, I stood for the consulship ; so did Catiline : 
Coelius was never seen with him; from me he never de- 
parted. 

V. Having therefore frequented the forum for so many years 
without suspicion, without infamy, he attached himseU to 
Catiline, who stood again for the consulship. How long then 
do you think that youth is to be watched ? A year was 
formerly allowed us to learn to keep the arm within the gown, 
and to perform our exercises and diversions in the field of 
Mars in our tunics. The same discipline was observed in the 
camp, and in all military operations, when we began to carry 
arms. During that period, no one could avoid real infamy, 
whatever care was taken of him by his friends, who had not a 
decency and gravity of behaviour to defend his character, and^ 
together with the advantages of private instruction, a kind of 
natural bias to virtue. But whoever passed this early part of 
life with honour and without reproach, when he grew up, and 

* Of all people, the'Romans were the to form themselves by his example for 

most exact and careful in the education of useful members and magistrates of the re- 

their children. When young g^entlemen public. Thus Coelius was placed under 

had finished the course of their puerile the care of Cicero, who had himdelf, as we 

studies, it was the custom to change the are told in his piece De Amicitia, been 

habit of the body, for what they called the placed under that of Scsvola, the prin- 

manly goum ; and on this occasion thev cipal lawyer, as well as statesman, of that 

were introduced into the forum with much age. 

solemnity, attended by all the friends and ^ By advocaUis is here meant one who 

dependents of the family ; and after divine attended his friend at his trial. For it was 

rites performed in the capitol, were com- usual, both in public and private trials, for 

mitted to the special care of some eminent the friends and acquaintance of the ac- 

senator, distinguished for his eloquence or cused to attend him, and to solicit in his 

knowledge of the laws ; to be instructed behalf, 
by him in the conduct of civil affairs, and 
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lived as a man among men, no reflections were ever heard 
against bis reputation or chastity. Coelius favoured Catiline, 
after frequenting the forum for several years: why, this was no 
more than what many others did, of every rank and of every 
age. For Catiline, as I suppose you remember, had many 
sketches, though not finished pictures, of the greatest virtues ; 
he was familiar with many profligate fellows, and yet affected 
to be devoted to men of the greatest worth.^ His house 
furnished out several temptations to lewdness, and at the same 
time several incentives to labour and industry : it was a scene 
of vicious pleasures, and at the same time a school of martial 
exercises. Nor do I believe there was ever such a monster on 
earth, compounded of inclinations and passions so very difiisrent, 
and so repugnant to each other. 

VI. Who was ever more agreeable at one time to the most 
illustrious citizens? who more intimate at another with the 
most infamous? At one time, what citizen had better prin* 
ciples ? and yet who a fouler enemy to Rome ? Who more 
intemperate in pleasure ? who more patient in labour ? Who 
more rapacious in plundering ? who more extravagant in squan- 
dering ? Yet this man, my lords, had a surprising faculty of 
engaging many to his fnendship, and fixing them by his ob- 
servance : sharing with all of them whatever he had, serving them 
with his money, his interest, his labour, and, if occasion required, 
by the most d^ng acts of wickedness; fkshionmg his nature 
according to his purposes, bendmg and turning it every way 
at pleasure ; living with the morose, severely ; with the free, 
merrily; with the aged, gravely; with the young, cheerfully; 
with the enterprising, audaciously; with the vicious, luxuriously. 
By such a variety and complication of character, he had got 
together from every country all the profligate and audacious, and 
yet preserved the friendship of many brave and worthy men by 
the specious show of a pretended virtue; nor could he ever 
have made so wicked an attempt to destroy our government, 
had not the so great enormity of his many vices had some sup- 
port from a flexibility and hardiness of temper* Let that part 
of the accusation then, my lords, be rejected ; nor let fami- 
liarity with Catiline be any more urged as a crime, for it is 
common to Coelius with many others, and even some very 
worthy men. There was a time when I myself, I say, when I 
was almost deceived by him ; when he appeared to me a good 
citizen, an admirer of every worthy man, a firm and a faithful 
friend. I was not convinced of his crimes till after I saw them ; 
nor did I suspect them, before I had felt them. If Coelius made 
one of the great number of his friends, he has more reason to 
regret his mistake, as I sometimes do mine in regard to the same 

^ Cicero in several parts of bis writings in none a more lively and striking picture 
gives us a just character of Catiline ; but than in this passage. 
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person, than to dread being charged with being the friend of 
Catiline. 

VII. Thus, from bringing a scandalous accusation of an 
intrigue a^inst Coelius, you have proceeded to load him with the 
odium of being engaged in a conspiracy. For you have alleged, 
though not without hesitation, and in a superficial manner, that 
because he was the friend, he was therefore the accomplice of 
Catiline : an accusation, on which not only no crime could be 
founded, but scarcely could the eloquent youth talk coherently 
when he urged it. Why all this fury in Coelius ? whence this 
foul stain in his character and disposition, or distress in his cir- 
cumstances and fortune ? To add no more, where did Coelius 
ever lie under such a suspicion ? But I spend too much time in 
a matter so very evident. Thus much, however, I will add, that 
if Coelius had been engaged in that conspiracy, nay, if he had 
not held it in the utmost abhorrence, he would never have 
thought of recommending himself in his youth, by bearing a 
part in impeaching the conspirators. And I know not whether 
I may not return the same answer to the charge against his am- 
bition, and the crimes of his companions and associates, now 
that I am upon that subject. For if Coelius had brought a stain 
upon his own character by plunging so deep mto corruption, 
he would never have been so foolish as to accuse another of the 
same practices ; nor would he have endeavoured to render ano- 
ther suspected of what he wished that he himself might always 
have the liberty of doing; nor would he have twice accused 
another of corruption, if he had thought that he himself was 
once to be tried for it: which though he did both imprudently, 
and contrary to my incUnation, yet such is his temper, that he 
chooses rather to attack the innocence of another, than to seem 
afraid for his own. As to the debts which are objected to him, 
the expenses for which he is blamed, and the books of accounts 
which are demanded, my answer shjdl be very short.^ One who 
is under the direction 01 his father, keeps no books of accounts; 
as to money, he has never borrowed any ; ^ and the only article 
of expense with which you charge him is his house, for which 

iron say he pays thirty thousand sesterces a year. Now at 
ast I see that the house of Clodius is to be sold, a small part 
of which Coelius rents for ten thousand sesterces a year, as I 
imagine : ^ but you, out of a desire of pleasing him, have made 
this lie to serve a present purpose. You blame him for 
taking a separate house from his father ; a thing for which, at 

^ It was usual among the Romans, for in order to pay a debt to another, or 

masters of families to keep books of ac- simply to change one's creditor; but here 

counts, wherein they regularly marked it signifies only to borrow money, 
down every day whatever money they 'By imu/a is here meant, either several 

either received or expended. houses joined together, or one house only, 

® Versuram facere generally signifies, to with the street on every side, 
take up money of one at a great interest. 
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this time of life, he is far from being blameable. Having, in a 
public cause, gained a victory, to me indeed disagreeable, but 
to himself glorious ;^o and being of an age to stand for offices; 
his father not only allowed, but advised him to leave his house ; 
which being a great way off from the forum, he hired one at a 
moderate rent upon the Palatium,^ that he might be nearer our 
houses, and that it might be more convenient for his friends to 
wait upon him. 

VIII. And here I may say what the renowned M. Crassus 
lately said, when complaining of king Ptolemy's arrival : ^^ O tliat 
never in the Pelian wood — I might even go on with this poem; 
Never then had a wandering lady given us this trouble, a love-sick 
Medea, &c. For you will find, my lords, when I come to speak 
upon it, I shall prove that this Medea of the Palatium,^^ ^nd 
the removal of this young gentleman, has been the cause of all 
the evils he has suffered, or rather of all that has been alleged 
against him. Supported then by your wisdom, my lords, I am 
not afraid of what I find, from the words of the accusers them- 
selves, to be nothing but fiction and contrivance. For they al- 
leged that there will be a senator to give evidence that he was 
beaten by Coelius at the election of pontiffs. If such a senator 
appears, I shall ask him, in the first place, why he did not im- 
mediately bring an action ? In the next place, u he chose rather 
to complain than bring an action, why he did it rather at your 
instigation, than of his own accord ? Why he chose to complain 
so long after the thing happened, and not directly ? If he answers 
these questions with shrewdness and subtilty, I shall then in- 
quire, from what source this senator flows ? For if he springs 
from himself, I shall perhaps be moved, as usual; but if he flows 
like a rivulet, from the fountain-head of your accusation,^^ I 
shall rejoice that in a charge so powerfully supported, there can 
only one senator be found who is willing to obUge you. Neither 
am I afraid of that other tribe of night-witnesses ; for the ac- 
cusers say they can produce citizens to prove that Coelius 
meddled with their wives, as they were returning from supper. 

'^ What is here referred to is, Coelius's of this part of the charge, and look occa- 

impeachment of Caius Antonius, Cicero's sion to repeat the following verse of Ennius 

colleague in the consulship, and defended — Utinam ne in nemore PeliOf &c. Where 

by him, but cast and banished. the poet, in like manner, mentioned the re- 

^1 Ptolemy king of Egypt, being driven mote cause of the passion which ruined 

OBt of his kingdom, went to Rome to beg Medea: for it was of the trees that grew 

l^lp and protection against his rebellious upon mount Pelion in Thessaly that the 

subjects, who sent deputies after him, to ship Argo was built, wherein Jason sailed, 

plead their cause before the senate, and to *^ Cicero here means Clodia, who lived 

explain the reasons of their expelling him ; upon the Palatine hill. He humorously 

most of whom he contrived to nave assassi- calls her Medea, because Atratinus, as we 

nated on the road, before they reached the read in Fortunatianus, called Coelius the 

city. But it was objected to Coelius, that beautiful Jason. 

he had beaten these deputies at Puteoli ; '^ Cicero alludes here to Clodia, whom, 

which part of the accusation when Crassus, by a beautiful metaphor, he calls caput ac" 

who had defended Coelius before Cicero, cusationis, the spring-head of the accusa- 

was refuting, he complained of Ptolemy's tion. 
coming to I&>me, as being the remote cause 
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They most be persons of great wisdom^ who dare swear to such 
a fact as this ; since they must confess, that they did not so 
much as propose a reference for the redress of so great injuries.** 

IX. But, my lords, you now understand the whole nature of 
this attack; and when it is made, it will be incumbent upon you 
to repulse it. Those who accuse M. Coelius, are not the persons 
that attack him : the darts are thrown at him publicly, but they 
are furnished in private. Nor do I say this with a view to bring 
an odium upon those to whom it ought to do honour : they do 
their duty : they defend their friends : they act as men of spirit 
generally do : being injured, they complain ; being provoked, 
they are in a passion ; and being attacked, they fight. ^^ But 
though these brave men may have good reason for attacking M. 
Coelius, yet your wisdom, my lords, is concerned, not to &ink 
that you have therefore any reason to pay greater regard to 
their resentment than to your own honour. You see what numbers 
crowd the forum, and how different their views and dispositions 
are. Of all this multitude, how many do you imagine tiiere are, 
who, when they think that men of credit, power, and eloquence 
have any thing to do, offer themselves, press their services, and 
promise their evidence ? Should any of such a character thrust 
themselves into this trial, let your wisdom, my lords, check their 
forwardness ; that you may seem at once to have consulted the 
safety of Coelius, your own honour, and the interest of all our 
citizens, against the dangerous influence of power, I will in- 
deed draw you off from testimonies, nor will I suffer the immut- 
able justice of this cause to depend upon the depositions of wit- 
nesses which may be fashioned and influenced with the utmost 
ease. We shall deal in arguments, and shall refute their accusa- 
tion with proofs clearer than the day : fact shall be opposed to 
fact, cause to cause, and argument to argument. 

X. I am glad, therefore, that M. Crassus defended that part 
of his cause which relates to the seditions at Naples, the beating 
of the Alexandrian deputies at Puteoli, and the goods of Pallas, 
with so much force and eloquence. I wish he had likewise 
spoken to the affair of Dion.*^ Though in regard to that, what 
is there that could be to your purpose, which he who committed 
the fact is either afraid of, or denies ? For P. Ascitius, who is 
accused of having been privy to the design, and to have assisted 
in it, was acquitted. When a crime, therefore, is of such a 
nature that he who committed it does not deny it, and he who 
does not deny it is acquitted, should that person be afraid of 
being condemned for it, who not only did not commit it, but 



** Before a suit was commenced, it was ing Ccelius, in revenge for his having ii 

usual for the parties to endeavour to make peached Atratinus the father, 
up the difference, by means of some com- *^ Dio was the chief of the Alexandiian 

mon friend or friends. embassy, and was assassinated by Ascitius, 

'* This probably refers to Atratinus, who for which, however, he was acquitted, 
was glad to have ao opportunity of accus- 

2 A 
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who was not even suspected of having had any knowledge of 
it ? And if that prosecution did more service to Ascitius, than 
the hatred of his prosecutors did him harm, shall this scandal 
hurt the man, on whom neither the suspicion nor the infamy of 
such an action ever fell ? But it was owing to collusion, it will 
be said, that Ascitius was acquitted. This objection is very 
easily answered, especially by me who defended that cause. 
But Coelius thinks the cause of Ascitius a very good one: 
nevertheless, of what kind soever it is, he is of opinion that it 
is very diflFerent from his own : nor does Coelius only think so, 
but the Coponii, Titus and Caius, young men of the greatest 
politeness and learning, of the most honourable intentions, 
and best accomplishments, who, of all others, lamented the 
death of Dion most, being delighted both with his hospitality, 
and his learning and politeness. Dion, as you have heard, lived 
with L. Lucceius, to whom he was known at Alexandria. What 
his sentiments are concerning M.Coelius, or those of his brother, 
a man of the greatest eminence, you may hear from themselves, 
if they are brought into court. Let these things therefore be 
set aside, that we may at last come to those on which the cause 
principally rests. 

XI. I observed, my lords, that you heard my friend L. 
Herennius very attentively; and though it was his wit, in a 
great measure, and a certain kind of eloquence that struck 
you; yet I was sometimes apprehensive lest this insinuating 
subde method of accusation should gradually slide into, and 
take possession of your breasts. For he spoke much upon 
luxury, much upon lust, much upon the vices, and much upon 
the manners of youth ; and he, who on every other occasion is 
so very gentle, and has so much of that engaging, humane, and 
agreeable manner that charms all mankind, was as rigid in this 
cause as an old guardian imcle, a censor,^"^ or a master ; he re- 
proved M. Coelius more severely than ever a father did a son, 
and enlarged much upon intemperance and incontinency. Do 
you ask me what I thought of it, my lords ? I could not blame 
you for hearing it so attentively, though so severe and rigid a 
manner of speaking, I must confess, somewhat shocked myself. 
The first article of accusation, which did not give me great 
concern, was, that Coelius was intimate with my friend Bestia ; 
that he supped with him; was frequently at his house, and 
his friend when he stood for the prsBtorship. These things, 
being evidently false, give me no concern : for those whom he 
gives out to have supped with them, are either absent, or 
obliged to give the same evidence. Nor does it disturb me 
when he says that Coelius was his companion at the Lupercal 

" Patruut here signifieH a severe censor, iii. book 2. 
like a morose guardian uncle. In this Sive ego prove, 

sense it is made use of by Horace, bat. i>eu recU, hoe voiut : ne sis patruvs mihi. 
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games : ^^ for the true Luperci are a savage, rustic, and truly 
clownish fraternity, whose meetings in the forests were instituted 
before laws or politeness took place among men : since they not 
only accuse each other, but mention the fraternity in their 
accusations, as if they were afraid lest any one should not dis- 
cover them to belong to it.^^ But all this I shall pass over, 
and reply to what gave me more concern. The censure he 
passed upon the pursuit of pleasure was long, but gentle ; and 
had more declamation in it than severity, so that it was heard the 
more attentively. As for my friend, P. Clodius, he exerted him- 
self indeed with great vehemence, seemed all on fire, spoke loud, 
and with great acrimony ; but I was under no great apprehen- 
sions from what he said, though I was pleased with his eloquence ; 
for I had seen him in other causes wrangling to no purpose. 
But, with vour leave, Balbus, I will answer you first, if I may be 
allowed, if I may take upon me to defend a man who never re- 
fused a banquet of any kind, who deals in perfumes, and who 
has been at Baiae.^^ 

XII. I have seen and heard of many in this city, who, having 
not only just tasted this way of life, and, as we say, touched it 
with their finger-ends; but having prostituted the whole of 
their youth to pleasure, have at last extricated themselves, 
become, according to the common saying, good husbands, and 
proved men of worth and eminence. Some diversions are 
allowed this age by all ; and nature herself bestows passions on 
youth with a lavish hand ; which, in their sallies, if they en- 
danger no one's life, demolish no one^s house, are looked upon 
as moderate and tolerable. But from the common vices of 
youth, you seemed to me to aim at bringing an odium upon 
CoeUus. Accordingly, all the profound silence with which your 
speech was heard, was owing to this, that our thoughts were 
led, from a single instance, to the general corruption of the 
times. But nothing is more easy than to bring a charge against 
luxury; and night would overtake me, should I attempt to 
advance whatever may be said upon that subject: corruption 
of manners, adulteries, wantonness,^ and extravagance, furnish 
out an ample field for declamation. To attack vice in general, 

'^ The Lupercalia was a festival insti- prefers the following reading to all others, 
tuted in honour of Pan. Valerius Maxi- ut ne quis id forte nesciat timere videantur: 
mus pretends that it was no older than and the sense of the passage according to 
the foundation of Rome ; but Livy and him, is,— They boast of their being mem- 
Plutarch are positive that it was brought bers of the fraternity whom they accuse, as 
out of Greece by Evander. It was cele- if they were afraid lest any one should not 
brated on the fifteenth of February, chiefly discover them to belong to it. 
in the villages, with very ridiculous cere- ^ Bais was in Campania, between 
monies. Puteoli and Misenum. It was frequented 

^^ It is difficult to ascertain the meaning at certain seasons of the year by people of 

of this passage, which is differently under- fashion from all parts of Italy, beinjn 

stood by commentators. The words in famous for springs of warm water, where 

the original in some editions are, si quis id they used to bathe. 
forte nesciat timere videatur: Abramius 
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without accusing any person, would be a copious and weighty 
subject. But your wisdom, my lords, is concerned, not to lose 
sight of the accused, nor when the prosecutor has given an 
edge to your severity and gravity against things, against vices, 
against immorahties, against the times, to point it against a man, 
against one who is accused before you, and who is brought 
under an unjust odium, not for any personal crime, but for the 
vices of the multitude, I dare not, therefore, return such an 
answer to your severity as it deserves ; for I meant to intercede 
for youth, and to plead for some indulgence to their follies : I 
say, I dare not : I renounce the rights that are allowed to all, I 
shall not avail myself of the privileges of youth ; all I desire is, 
that, if the contracting of debts, 3" arrogance, if youthful de- 
baucheries lie at present under a general odium, as I see they 
do, the vices of others, nor the depravity of the times, may be 
no prejudice to Coelius. At the same time that I ask this, I am 
far from refusing to return an exact answer to the personal ac- 
cusations that are brought against him. 

XIII. He is charged with two ; one concerning gold, another 
concerning poison ; and both relate to the same person. It is 
said that gold was borrowed of Clodia, and that poison was 
prepared to give her. Whatever else is advanced, is only scan- 
dal, not accusation, and more proper for a scolding bout than a 
public trial. To call one an adulterer, a debauchee, a pimp, is 
to scandalize, not to accuse him ; there is no ground for such 
accusations : they are abusive terms, rashly thrown out by an 
angry prosecutor, without any foimdation. As to these two 
charges, I see the source, I see the author, I see the true cause 
and principle of them. Coelius wanted gold : he borrowed of 
Clodia; he borrowed it without witnesses, and kept it as long 
as he pleased : these are clear proofs of a great intimacy. He 
had a mind to kill Clodia : he looked out for poison ; he soli- 
cited every person he could; he prepared it; he appointed the 
place ; he brought it. Here again I can perceive great hatred, 
with a most violent quarrel. In this cause, my lords, we have 
only to do with Clodia, a woman not only noble, but also well 
known ; concerning whom I shall say nothing but what is ne- 
cessary for refuting the accusation. But, Cn. Domitius, it is 
easy for one of your great discernment, to see that our business 
is with her alone : if she says that she lent no gold to Coelius, 
if she does not accuse him of having prepared poison for her, 
we are impertinent in mentioning the mother of a family in a 
manner different from what the honour of matrons requires. ^^ 
But if, setting Clodia aside, our adversaries will have neither an 
accusation to bring against Coelius, nor any means left of at- 

3^ Some critics distinguish between mans, to signify a lady of a chaste reputa- 
mater-familias and matrona; but that they tion, appears from this, and other places 
were used promiscuously among the Ro- of Cicero's writings. 
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tacking him, what else is incumbent upon us who are his advo- 
cates, but to repulse those who attack us ? And this indeed I 
would do with vigour^ were it not for the animosity that subsists 
between me and that lady's husband; I meant to say her 
brother; I always fall into diat mistake. ^^ Now I will act gently, 
lest I exceed the bounds which my duty, and the cause I am 
defending, prescribe to me; for I have always thought it in- 
cumbent upon me, to avoid being on bad terms with the ladies ; 
especially with Clodia, who has always had the character of being 
rather good-natured to every body, than an enemy to any. 

XIV. But first I will ask herself, whether she would have me 
deal with her in a severe, solemn, old-fashioned manner, or in a 
soft, gentle, and courteous one. If in the austere manner, I 
must summon up from the shades some of those gentlemen with 
long beards, and not with such a young one as she is fond of, 
but with a rough one, such as we see in old statues and images, 
to reprove the lady, and speak in my steady lest she should 
happen to be angry with me. Let one of her own family then 
rise up, and blind Appius rather than any other ;23 for, as lie 
cannot see her, his grief will be the less. Were he to appear, 
he would behave thus, and address her in the following manner : 
Woman ! what is thy business with Coelius ? what with a boy ? 
what with a stranger ? Why was you either so intimate with him 
as to lend him money, or so much his enemy as to be afraid of 
being poisoned by him ? Hast thou not seen thy father in the 
consulship? not heard that thy uncle, thy grandfather, thy 
great-grandfather, and his father were consuls ? Art thou igno- 
rant that Q. Metellus was thy husband, a man of the greatest 
eminence and bravery, and a distinguished patriot, who no 
sooner appeared in a pubUc character, that he surpassed almost 
all his countrymen in glory, merit, and dignity? After being 
married into so illustrious a family, thyself too nobly descended, 
why was Ccelius so intimate with thee ? Was he thy relation ? 
thy kinsman ? thy husband's intimate ? He was none of all 
these. What then could be the reason, but indiscretion and 
lust ? If the images of the men of our family did not move thee, 
ought not my daughter, Q. Clodia, to have excited in thy breast 
an emulation of her domestic virtues, the chief glory of a 
woman ?^ Ought not that Clodia, the vestal virgin, who, em- 

^ P. Clodius is here meant, an aban- postulate with her was old Appius Clau- 

doned debauchee; who, according to dius, a famous orator and civilian, who 

Plutarch, was guilty of incest with each of lost his sight in the latter part of his life, 
his three sisters. ** When Scipio Nasica went to meet 

^ Nothing could set Clodia*s infamy in the goddess Cybele, who was brought to 
a clearer or stronger point of view, or Rome towards the end of the second Punic 
more powerfully anect the minds of the war, he was attended by such of the ladies 
audience, than the artful manner in which of Rome, as were in the highest veneration 
Cicero here contrasts her character with for their virtue. Some of the vestals like- 
that of her illustrious ancestors. Her fa- wise accompanied him, and particularly 
mily was one of the most considerable in this Quinta Clodia ; of whom it is related, 
Rome; and the person introduced to ex- that when the vessel, on which the goddess 
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bracing her father in his triumphal car, would not suffer a 
tribune of the people, who was his enemy, to tear him from it ? 
Why dost thou imitate the vices of a brother, rather than the 
virtues of a father, a grandfather, of a whole family from me 
downward, both males and females ? Did I hinder my country 
from entering into a peace with Pyrrhus, that you might daily 
enter into engagements of infamous amours }^^ Did I supply the 
city with water, that you might use it for the purposes of im- 
purity ? Did I make a high- way to be frequented by you and 
your gallants ? ^^ 

XV. But what is this I am doing, my lords ? I have intro- 
duced so venerable a character, that I am afraid lest the same 
Appius should turn against Coelius of a sudden, and accuse him 
with his censorial gravity. But I shall speak to that by-and-by; 
and in such a manner, my lords, that I flatter myself I shall vin- 
dicate the character of M. Coelius, to the satisfaction even of the 
severest judges. As for you, Clodia, (for now I speak to you 
myself, without introducing a feigned character,) if you think 
of proving your actings, your words, your accusations, your 
fictions, your aflirmations, there is a necessity for your declaring 
the cause of this great familiarity, this great friendship, this 
great intimacy. Our accusers talk loudly of debaucheries, 
amours, adulteries, the baths, banquets, collations, songs, con- 
certs, and pleasure-boats ; while at the same time they give out, 
that they say nothing without your directions. All this, as 
your violent and wayward humour has brought you into the 
forum and before the court, you must either disown and shew 
to be false, or allow that no credit is due either to your accusa- 
tion or your testimony. But if you would have me deal more 
courteously with you, I will do it thus : I will remove that rigid 
and almost savage old man, and make choice of one of these 
kinsmen of yours ; your youngest brother rather than any other, 
who is perfectly polite in his way, who is very fond of you, who, 

wasimported.unfortunately struck upon a where, by an animated speech, he so 

bank of sand near the mouth of the Tiber, awakened the Roman spirit in the senators, 

and neither the mariners, nor several yoke that without farther debate they unani> 

of oxen, were able to move it, she, pulling mously passed a decree, instantly to dis- 

it only by her girdle tied to it, easily set it miss the ambassador with this answer: That 

afloat. Clodia is said to have been sus- the Romans would enter into no treaty with 

pected of incontinence ; and, it is added, king Pyrrhus, $o long as he continued in 

that this miracle was wrought in answer of Italy ; but with all their strength would 

her prayer to the goddess, to give a testi- pursue the war against him, though he 

roony of her innocence. should vanquish a thousand Lavinius^s. 

** When Cyneas was sent by Pyrrhus *-* J'he first invention of the Roman 

to the Roman senate, with proposals of aqueducts is attributed to Appius, who 

peace, he found several of the conscript brought water into Rome, In the year of 

fathers disposed to accept them. Appius, the city 441, by a channel of eleven miles 

who had for some time retired from all in length. He likewise built the famous 

public business, and confined himself Via Appia , yfhich took its name from 

wholly to his family, on account of his him: a considerable part of this extraordi- 

great age and the loss of his sight, upon nary work still remains, and, though it has 

hearing the report of what passed in the lasted above two thousand years, is, inmost 

senate, caused himself to be carried in the places, for several miles together, as entire 

arms of his domestics to the senate-house, as when it was first made. 
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from an unaccountable kind of timidity^ and being subject^ I 
imagine^ to fears in the night-time, has always lain with you, 
like a little master, as he is, with his eldest sister. Suppose him 
then to address you thus : Why do you make all this noise and 
bustle, sister? why are you in this fury? why do you swell such a 
trifle into a matter of importance by your clamour ? You have 
cast your eyes on a young neighbour ; his complexion, his figure, 
his air, his eyes have charmed you; you have been fond of 
seeing him often; you have been sometimes in the same 
gardens with him, a woman of your distinction ! with all your 
riches you cannot engage him, though still under the tuition of 
a griping stingy father : he spurns, he disdains, he slights your 
presents. Betake yourself to some other place : you have 
gardens nigh the Tiber, and have been at great pains to fit up 
an apartment near the place where all our youth go to bathe ; 
from thence you have an opportunity every day of gratifying 
yourself: why are you so troublesome to one who despises you? 
XVI. I come now to you, Coelius, in your turn, and assume 
the authority of a father ; but I know not what father I shall 
personate : shall it be one of Ccecilius's passionate, rigid fathers ? ^7 
— Now my soul is all on fire^ and my breast swells with passion. 
Or, shall I assume the character of that other ? — O wretch ! O 
profligate ! These fathers have hearts of steel. — What shall I 
say ? What shall I propose ? Your infamous deeds defeat all my 
purposes. The reproofs of such a father would be almost intolera- 
ble. — Why did you go into the neighbourhood of a prostitute? 
Why J knowing her seducing charms^ did you not retire ? Why be 
familiar with another^ s wvfe ? Squander and dissipate your for- 
tune J you may for me; if you are reduced to want^ it is yourself 
must suffer ; as for me, I have enough to render the short re- 
mainder of my life comfortable. To this severe and decrepit old 
man Coelius might answer, that he had not deviated from the 
path of his duty through any irregular passion. But how does 
this appear? Why I was not extravagant in my expenses, I 
sustained no losses, contracted no debts. But it was reported 
that you had. Who can guard against reports in a city so much 
addicted to scandal ? Are you surprised that a neighbour of this 
lady had his reputation attacked, when her own brother could 
not escape the lash of malicious tongues ? But before a mild and 
indulgent father, who should talk in the following manner — Ha^ 
he broke open doors ? let them be repaired : Has he torn a gar^ 
ment ? let it be mended — the cause of Coelius may very easily be 
defended. For what article is there, upon which he might not 
easily vindicate himself? I say nothing now against that lady r^s 
but should there be one of a diflferent character from hers, who 

^ This Csecilius was a comic poet, *® Cicero, in this passage, while he af- 
most of whose chaiacters were of the grave fects to introduce another character, paints 
and morose kind. that of Clodia in the strongest colours. 
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should prostitute herself to all ; who should always have some 
one or other to bestow her favours upon, and that publicly | 
whose houses, gardens, baths, should be thrown open for the pur- 
poses of promiscuous lewdness ; nay, who should maintain young 
men, and employ her money in making amends for the scanty 
allowances of griping fathers : if such a lady should live licen- 
tiously in her widowhood, shew the lewdness of her disposition 
by the wantonness of her behaviour, use her riches for the pur- 
poses of extravagance, and if her lust should lead her to prosti- 
tution, can that man be thought an adulterer, who shall be 
pretty free in his addresses to her ? 

XVII. But some person will be ready to say, What! are 
these then your instructions? Is it thus you educate youth? 
Was it for this that Coelius was recommended to you when 
a boy, and delivered up to your care by his father, that he might 
spend his younger years in amours and pleasures ? Are you be- 
come an advocate for such pursuits, and for such a course of life? 
If there is a person, my lords, of such firmness of mind, of such 
a bias to virtue and temperance, as to reject all pleasures, and 
make his whole life one continued scene of bodily toils and 
mental efforts ; one from whom neither repose, nor amusement, 
nor the pursuits of his equals, nor diversions, nor banquetings, 
have any charms; who thinks nothing desirable in life but 
what is glorious and honourable; he is, in my opinion, furnished 
and adorned with qualities more than human. Such, I appre- 
hend, were the Carailli, the Fabricii, the Curii,^^ and all those 
who have raised this empire to such a height of grandeur from 
so small a beginning. But such exalted virtues are not to be 
found in the manners of the present times ; nay, scarce indeed 
in their writings. The very books that contained this ancient 
severity are become antiquated, not only among us who have fol- 
lowed this manner of life more by our actions than by our words, 
but likewise among the Greeks, that very learned nation ; who, 
when they could not practise such rigid virtue, were still at li- 
berty to praise it highly both in speaking and writing. Since this 
change in Greece, a different set of philosophers has arisen. Some 
of them maintain, that the wise do every thing for the sake of plea- 

^ Camillus was a captain of great va- three ambassadors sent by the Romans to 

lour and capacity. He was maliciously treat with Pyrrhus, about a release of pri- 

accused of having taken to his own use soners: he was a man of distinguished vir- 

some part of the spoil of the city A''eii, and, tue, a brave and able warrior, and extrerae- 

to avoid the disgrace of a condemnation, ly poor. — Curius was remarkable for living 

banished himself. Not long after, when in a voluntary poverty : hetiiumphedover 

Rome was burnt by the Gauls, and the the Samnites,andin the distribution of their 

capitol invested, this generous Roman, lands among those Romans who had none 

more afflicted at the calamities of his coun- of their own, allotted to each man no more 

try than at his own banishment, came to than seven acres, and accepted no more 

her assistance while she was treating about himself, though a much larger portion was 

a peace, broke off the treaty, and so totally offered him. He said, that to preserve the 

vanquished and destroyed the enemy, that Roman frugality, it were to be wished that 

not a man was left to carry home the news no man had more land than was necessary 

of their disaster.— Fabricius was one of the for his subsistence. 
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sure ; and even their learned men talk in this shameful manner.^ 
Others have thought that honour is to be joined with pleasure, 
that by their eloquence they might unite things so very op- 
posite in their natures. Those who affirm that labour is the 
only path that leads to glory, are almost left alone within their 
schools. For nature herself has furnished us with many allure- 
ments which overpower virtue, and lull her asleep ; she points 
out from time to time many slippery paths to youth, in which 
they can neither stand nor walk, but they are in danger of falling, 
or making some false step ; and such is the variety of delightful 
objects wnerewith she presents us, that not only the early part, 
but the most robust and confirmed period of life, is liable to be 
seduced by it. If you happen then to find one whose eye de- 
spises beauty, to whom the richest odours can give no delight, 
who is indifferent to the most exquisite pleasures his sense of 
feeling renders him capable of, whose palate refuses to be grati- 
fied, and whose ears are deaf to harmony; I, perhaps, and a few 
others, may think that the gods have been favourable to such a 
person, but the generality will think they have been cruel to 
him. 

XVIII. Let us quit then this unfrequented and rugged path, 
which is now covered with briars and bushes ; let some allow- 
ances be made to youth; let more liberty be granted it; let 
pleasure be sometimes indulged; let not pure and unbiassed 
reason always prevail ; let passion and pleasure sometimes obtain 
the victory, provided they be kept within the bounds of modera- 
tion ; let the young man be tender of his own chastity, and not 
violate that of another ; let him not squander his fortune, nor 
ruin himself by mortgages, nor attack the house nor the reputa- 
tion of another; let him bring no stain upon the chaste, no 
reproach upon the uncorrupted, no dishonour upon the worthy; 
let him terrify none by open force, nor hurt them by secret con- 
trivances; let him be free from crimes: and after having indulged 
in pleasure,^^ and spent some part of his time in the diversions 
and trifling pursuits of youth, let him at last recall his thoughts 

** The Epicureans are here meant, to be absurd therefore to require a scrupulous 

whose doctrines Cicero was a declared veracity, or strict declaration of his senti- 

enemy, looking upon it as pernicious to so- ments in them ; the thing does not admit 

ciety, and destructive of morality. of it, and he himself forbids us to expect it. 

^' As Cicero may appear to some to be In his oration for Cluentius, he freely de- 
an advocate for libertinism in this oration, clares the true nature of all his judicial 
and to plead for too much indulgence to pleadings. That man,82Lyshe, is much miS' 
the vices and follies of youth, it ought to takeUfWho thinks, that in these judicial plead- 
be considered that his orations are not al- ings^ he has an authentic specimen of our 
ways the proper vouchers of his opinions, opinions ; they are the speeches of the causes 
being mostly of the judicial kind, or the and the times, not of the men or of the advo- 
pleadings oi an advocate, whose business cates ; if the causes could speak for them- 
It was to make the best of his cause, and selves, nobody would employ an orator ; but 
to deliver, not so much what was true, as we are employed to speak, not what we would 
what was useful to his client ; the patronage undertake to affirm upon our authority, but 
of truth belonging in such cases to the what is suggested by the cause and ihe thing 
judge, and not to the pleader. It would itself 

2b 
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to his private concerns, to those of the forum, and to those of 
the state, that what he had not before viewed with the eye of 
reason, he may seem to have rejected through satiety, and to 
have sUghted from experience. And indeed there have been 
many great and eminent men, my lords, in our own days, and in 
the days of our fathers and forefathers, who, after the heat of 
youthful passion has abated, have, in the maturity of age, dis« 
played the most sublime and illustrious virtues. It is needless 
for me to name any of them, you yourselves can recollect them; 
for I will not blend even the slightest failing of any brave and 
illustrious man with his greatest praise. Were I disposed to do 
it, I could mention many great and celebrated persons, some of 
whom, however, were, in the early part of life, very licentious, 
others profusely luxurious, some involved in debt, others extra- 
vagant and debauched : but these miscarriages, being covered 
afterwards by many virtues, might be defended by any one, by 
pleading their youth. 

XIX. As to M. Coelius, (for, now that relying on your 
wisdom, I have readily acknowl^ged some of his indiscretions, 
I wiU speak with more boldness of his virtuous pursuits,) it wiU 
be found that he has never been luxurious, never extravagant, 
never in debt, never passionately fond of voluptuous banquet- 
ings, or places of bad fame. For lust and intemperance are so 
far from being diminished, that they are increased by age. But 
as to amours, and what we call gallantry, which generally do not 
long disturb those who are endued with any firmness of mind, 
(for they soon decay,) these never fettered, never engrossed him. 
You heard him when he pleaded his own cause ; you heard him 
before, when he accused Palla : I say this to defend him, and 
not to boast of him : you observed, such is your discernment, 
his manner of pleading, his great readiness, and the richness of 
his sentiments and language. You saw in him, not only the 
brightness of genius, which is often powerful of itself without 
the aids of industry ; but, if my friendship for him does not bias 
me, there likewise appeared in what he said, a great deal of 
judgment and understanding, such as shewed both an acquaint- 
ance wdth the liberal arts and sciences, and great diligence and 
application. And know, my lords, that it is scarce possible for 
such passions as Goelius is charged with, and the studies I speak 
of, to be united in the same person.^^ For it is impossible that 
a mind abandoned to lewdness, enslaved by amours, by desire, 
by passion, often embarrassed by too great abundance, and 
sometimes by want, can either exert that activity, or bestow 

^ What is here advanced must be wherein gallantry and application to study 

looked upon not as the orator's real sentt- and business were united : and indeed a 

ments, but as something specious thrown moderate acquaintance with the world will 

out in order to make the best of his cause, shew that there is in fact no inconsistence 

Had it been necessary, Cicero could easily between them, 
have produced a variety of characters 
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that intenseness of thought, that is necessary to perform what 
we do in eloquence, how little soever it may be. Can any other 
reason be assigned, do you imagine, why the number of those 
who apply to this study, is at present, and always has been so 
small, though its rewards, its pleasures, its glory, its honour, is 
so very great? All pleasures must be relinquished; delightful 
pursuits thrown up ; diversions, mirth, banqueting, nay, almost 
the conversation of our intimate friends, must be renounced ; 
this is what discourages men from the laborious study of elo- 
quence, and not the want of genius or education. If GoeUus 
had followed such a course of life, would he have impeached a 
person of consular dignity, when so very young ? If he were 
averse to labour, if he were held fast in the chains of pleasure, 
would he appear every day in this field of battle ? woidd he be 
fond of enmity ? would he arraign any person ? would he expose 
his life to danger ? would he contend for so many months before 
the whole people of Rome, either for glory or preservation ? 

XX* But does the neighbourhood of Clodia send forth no 
odours ? is the public voice silent ? do not the waters of Baisc 
speak ? They not only speak, but they bawl out, that the lewd- 
ness of one woman is such, that she does not only not look for 
solitude and darkness, and the Uke covers for crimes, but takes 
pleasure in practising the most infamous debaucheries before 
crowds, and in the face of day. But if any person thinks that 
firee intercourse even with prostitutes is to be denied to youth, 
such a one is severe indeed :33 I cannot contradict him; this, 
however, I must say, that he differs not only from the freedom 
of the present age, but likewise from what our forefathers prac- 
tised and allowed. For was there ever a time when it was not 
done ? when it was condemned ? when it was not tolerated ? In 
a word, was there ever a time in which a thing allowable was not 
allowed i I will here propose a question ; I shall name no lady, 
but leave every one to judge for himself: If an unmarried 
woman should throw her house open to the lusts of all, profess 
herself openly to be a prostitute, go frequently to entertain- 
ments with mere strangers ; if she should do this in the city, in 
her gardens, and at the Baise, a place of such resort ; in a word, 
if she should shew herself, not only by her gait, but by her 

** This passage is often quoted by the so that no great stress is to be laid upon 

libertine with abundance of triumph and it: in his Offices, and his other philoso- 

satisfaction, as ^ving a kind of sanction phical writings, he talks in a very dif- 

to his debaucheries* But there is no great ferent strain, as all know who have read 

reason for triumph : Cicero the orator, them with any degree of attention. The 

and Cicero the philosopher, speak often debauchee therefore, if he would have 

very different language ; and whenever Cicero for his advocate, must take Cicero 

this is the case, surely tne sentiments of for his guide, must renounce the perni- 

the latter are to be preferred to those of cious path of vice and folly, exchange 

the former. He is here pleading the cause the gratifications of a brute for the plea- 

of Coelius, whom he knew to be a liber- sures of a man ; in a word, he must make 

tine ; and a great part of what he advances virtue his choice, and then happiness will 

must be looked upon as mere declamation, certainly be his portion. 
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dress and train, not by the sparkling of her eyes and her in- 
decent conversation, hut likewise by her kisses, by her em-* 
braces, by her behaviour at the baths, in pleasure-boats, and 
at entertainments, to be not only a prostitute, but an impudent 
one ; if a young gentleman should happen to be seen with such 
a lady, whether, Herennius, would you look upon him as an 
adulterer, or a gallant ; as one who wanted to attack chastity, or 
only to gratify his passion ? I now forget my wrongs, Clodia ; 
I lay aside the remembrance of what I suffered ; I pass over 
your cruelty to my family in my absence.^ Let not what I 
have said be applied to you ; but as the prosecutors give out^ 
that you furnished them with this accusation, and that your 
evidence is to prove the fact, I ask yourself whether, if there is 
such a woman as I have just now described, of a character in- 
deed very unlike yours, but who is a professed prostitute, you 
would look upon it to be a very shamefiil or a very criminal 
thing for a young gentleman to have any intercourse with her ? 
If you are not the woman, as I hope you are not, what is it they 
can object to CoeUus ? but if you are, why should we be afraid 
of an accusation which you despise ? Furnish us then with the 
means of making our defence; for either your chastity will 
prove that Coelius has done nothing infamous, or your impu- 
dence will plead strongly in his favour, and in that of others. 

XXI. But as I seem now to have got clear of the shallow 
and rocks that stood in my way, an easy course presents itself 
for the rest of my cause. Coelius is charged with two enormous 
crimes against the same lady; with having borrowed gold of 
Clodia, and with having prepared poison to kill her : the money 
he borrowed, according to you, to be given to the slaves of 
L. Lucceius, by whom he was to murder Dio the Alexandrian, 
who lived at that time with Lucceius. A weighty charge this, 
either to lay snares for ambassadors, or to soUcit slaves to as- 
sassinate their master's guest: a design fraught with guilt, 
fraught with audaciousness. But here I will ask, in the first 
place, whether CoeUus told Clodia for what purpose he borrowed 
the money at that time, or whether he did not ? If he did not 
tell her, why did she give it him ? If he did, she was equally 
guilty. Did you dare to take gold out of your cabinet ? to strip 
that plundering Venus of yours of her ornaments P^^ Besides, 
when you knew for what horrid purposes this money was bor- 
rowed ; namely, to assassinate an ambassador, to fix an eternal 
blot on the character of L. Lucceius, a man of the greatest 
worth and integrity; your generous heart ought never to have 

^ Cicero here refers to the injurious the ancients, that it was usual for pro8- 

treatment he met with from the Clodian titutes to have a statue of Venus in their 

family, when he went into banishment; closets, which they generally adorned with 

for an account of which, see his oration jewels : accordingly, Clodia is said to have 

for his awn house, had a very fine one of gold. 

^ It appears from several passages of 
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been privy, your popular roof subservient, nor that hospitable 
Venus of yours accessory to so enormous a crime. Balbus was 
sensible of this ; accordingly he says, that Clodia knew nothing 
of the matter, and that Ccclius told her he asked the money to 
defray the expenses of his public sports. If he was so very in- 
timate with Clodia as you would have us 1)clieve, when you en- 
large 80 much upon his debauchery, he certainly told her what 
he intended to do with the gold ; if he was not so intimate, tlien 
she did not give it him. If Coelius then, O abandoned woman ! 
told you the truth, you was conscious to the crime, and gave 
him money to perpetrate it : if he did not dare to tell you, then 
you did not give it. 

XXII. Why now should I refute this accusation by argu- 
ments which may be brought witliout number ? I may say, that 
the manners of M. Coelius are at the greatest distance from so 
enormous a crime : it is not at all credible, that a man of such 
prudence and penetration could ever have thought of entrusting 
an affidr so highly criminal to strange and unknown slaves. I 
may likewise, according to my own custom, and that of other 
pleaders, ask the accuser where Coelius met with the slaves of 
Lucceius ? how he had access to them ? If by himself, what 
rashness ! if by another, who was the man ? I may enumerate 
every possible ground of suspicion, and still affirm, that there is 
no foundation for this crime ; that Coelius could not be privy to 
it, could have no opportunity, no means, no hopes of accom- 
plishing, none of concealing it ; in a word, that there is not any 
shadow of proof, any traces of such atrocious guilt. But all 
these, which properly belong to an orator, as I might seem to 
have laboured them with great care, I pass over for the sake of 
brevity; though I might have rendered them serviceable to me, 
not through any superiority of genius, but by my practice and 
experience in pleading. For I have, my lords, the testimony 
of L. Lucceius, a man of the strictest honour, and of the greatest 
authority, whose oath and integrity you will readily allow to be 
compared with you ovm;^^ who must certainly have heard of 
such an attack made by Coelius upon his fame and fortune^ 
and if he had, would neither have despised, nor put up with it. 
Would a man of such politeness, of such erudition, of such 
knowledge, have neglected the danger of one who was so dear 
to him on account of these very accomplishments ? And would 
he not have endeavoured to prevent such villany when designed 
against his guest, which he would have resented so highly if 
designed against a stranger ? Would he have slighted an action 
attempted by his own domestics, which would have grieved him 

*• This Lucceius was a man of great There is a celebrated letter of our orator to 

learning and abilities : he wrote the history this Lucceius, which is often alleged as a 

of the Italic and Marian civil wars, and proof of his excessive vanity and love of 

undertook that of Cicero's consulship ; but praise, 
whether he finished it, or not, is uncertain. 
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if committed by those he did not know ? what he woidd have con- 
demned^ if done in the fields, or any pubUc place, would he have 
been unconcerned at if attempted in the city and in his own 
house ? Would a man of learning connive at a plot against a 
man of the greatest leammg, when he would not slight the 
danger of the meanest peasant ? But why, my lords, do I de- 
tain you any longer? Consider the integrity and authority of this 
witness, on his oath, and weigh carefully every word of his evi- 
dence. Read the evidence of Lucceius.^^ The evidence of 
LuccEius. — What more do you expect? Do you imagine that 
this cause itself, and that truth can open their mouths, and give 
evidence for themselves? This is the defence of innocence; 
this the language of the cause itself; this the native voice of 
truth. The charge has no presumption, the crime no argument 
to support it : in the business which is said to have been trans- 
acted, there is not the least appearance of consultation, of time, 
or of place ; no witness, no accomplice is named : the whole ac- 
cusation proceeds from the infamous, the cruel, the wicked, the 
lewd house of an enemy : but the house, on which so foul an 
imputation is fixed, is full of honour, humanity, and truth: 
from this house evidence is given upon oath; so that the matter 
we are now debating admits of very little doubt, only whether it 
is more Ukely that a rash, impudent, angry woman should forge 
an accusation, or that a grave, prudent, and worthy man should 
have the strictest regard to truth in giving his evidence ? 

XXIII. All that remains therefore is the charge of poisoning, 
of which I can neither trace the beginnmg, nor discover the 
design. For what could prompt Coelius to attempt poisoning 
that lady ? That he might not return the gold ? pray did she 
ask it ? That he might not be charged with it ? did any one 
charge him ? would any one even have made mention of it, if 
CoeUus had accused no person ? Besides, you heard Herennius 
say, that he should never have spoke a word against CoeUus,. 
if he had not a second time accused his firiend of the same 
crime, after being once acquitted. Is it credible then that sa 
atrocious a crime was committed without any reason ? and do 
not you see that one enormous piece of villany is pretended to 
have been committed, that it may seem to have been done in 
order to commit another ? Once more, whom did he employ 
to execute it ? whom did he make use of as his accompUce > 
whom, as his companion? whom, as his confident? Whom did 
he trust with such a crime, whom with himself, whom with his 
own safety ? The slaves of this woman ? for so it is alleged ; 
and was this man, whom you allow to have capacity, though 
you deny him every thing else, guilty of such madness as to 
trust his all to strange slaves ? But to what kind of slaves ? for 

^ Lucceius was not present himself at this trial, but sent his evidence, which was 
publicly read in court. 
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this is a circumstance of great importance : was it to those whom 
he knew not to be subject to the common lot of slavery, but 
who lived in a very free and familiar manner with their mis- 
tress ? For who does not see this, my lords ? or, who is ignorant 
that in a house where the mistress of a family lives like a common 
prostitute, in which nothing is transacted that can be carried 
abroad, which is a scene of debauchery, lust, luxury; in a word, 
every unheard-of scandalous excess ; that in such a house, I say, 
slaves are not slaves ; since every thing is committed to them, 
N^very thing conducted by them; since tiiey partake of the same 
pleasures, are intrusted with secrets, and have even some share 
of the daily expenses and luxury P^s Did not Coelius then per-^ 
ceive this ? for if he was so familiar with the lady as you give 
out, he could not but know that these slaves were familiar 
with their mistress ; but if there was no such intimacy as you 
charge him with, how could he be so very intimate with her 
slaves ? 

XXIV. But how is this charge in regard to the poison ren- 
dered probable ? Where was it got ? how was it prepared ? by 
what means ? to whom, and where was it delivered ? They say 
he had it at home, and tried its force on a slave whom he got on 

furpose, and whose sudden death convinced him of its efficacy, 
mmortal gods! why do you sometimes either wink at the most 
enormous crimes of mankind, or defer the punishment of pre- 
sent wickedness ? 39 For I myself saw, and nothing in my whole 
life ever affected me with deeper sorrow, I saw Q. Metellus torn 
from the arms and bosom of his country ; saw that man, who 
thought himself bom for this empire, cut off, in the basest man- 
ner^ ^om all the virtuous, and from the whole state, in the prime 
of his days, in perfect health and full vigour, on the third day 
after he had distinguished himself in the senate, in the rostrum, 
and in the government. At the time of his death, when every 
other feeling was extinguished, he reserved his last for his coun- 
try, and casting his eyes upon me, who was dissolved in tears^ 
intimated, with faltering and dying accents, how great a storm 
hung over this city, how great a tempest over die state ; and 
frequently striking the wall, which was common to Catulus and 
him, often named Catulus, often me, and very often the republic; 

^ Nothing can be more just and sensible to the attempts of her brother, as to gain 
than this reflection of Cicero, that in fa- the greater liberty of pursuing her own a- 
milies where vice and debauchery prevail, mours. Accordingly, Cicero, interrupting 
servants become masters. Being privy to the thread of his argument, in a manner 
whatever is transacted, their masters are extremely well adapted to move his hear- 
entirely in their power; they are afraid of ers, inveighs against her astonishing impu- 
Sunishing them when they do amiss, and dence in daring to accuse Coelius of a design 
ecome the objects of their ridicule, of to poison her, when she herself lay under 
their contempt, and scorn. the suspicion of having poisoned her own 

^ Clodia was commonly thought to have husband, on whom, to render her charac- 

poisoned her husband, Q. Metellus, who ter, if possible, still more odious, the ora- 

was an excellent magistrate, and a firm tor bestows very high, and indeed very just 

patriot, as well to revenge his opposition commendations. 
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60 that death did not give him so much concern as the thoughts 
that his country and that I was deprived of his assistance. If 
no sudden violence had cut off this man, in what manner would 
he, when he arrived at consular dignity, have opposed the fury 
of his cousin, when he declared during his consulship, in the 
hearing of the senate, that he would kill him with his own hand, 
though only beginning and attempting his furious measures ?*<^ 
Shall a woman, then, from that very house, dare to mention the 
quick efficacy of poison ? shall she not be afraid lest the house 
itself should open its mouth against her? shall she not tremble 
at the sight of the conscious walls, not dread the remembrance 
of that fatal, that mournful night ? But I return to the accusa- 
tion; for the tears I have shed at the mention of that brave and 
illustrious man have weakened my voice, and my grief has dis- 
composed my mind. 

XXV. It is not said, however, whence this poison came, nor 
how it was prepared. They allege it was given to P. Licinius, a 
young man of virtue and modesty, and the friend of Coelius ; 
that an appointment was made with the slaves to come to the 
Senian bath, whither Licinius was Ukewise to come, and deliver 
them a box of poison. Now here I would first ask, what end 
could be answered by carrying it to the appointed place ? why 
did not these slaves come to the house of Coelius ? If there was 
still so close a connexion, and so great an intimacy betwixt 
Coelius and Clodia, what suspicion would one of her slaves being 
seen at his house have occasioned ? But if there already sub- 
sisted a secret aversion, if the intimacy was dissolved, and a 
quarrel arisen, this was the ground of sil the concern, this the 
source from whence all this guilt and all these accusations are 
derived. Nay, but it is said, that when the slaves of Clodia in- 
formed her of the matter, and of the wicked designs of Coelius, 
this shrewd woman ordered them to promise hun every thing ; 
and, in order to have clear evidence of the poison when delivered 
by Licinius, desired the Senian bath to be the place appointed, 
that she might send some of her friends thither to lie in ambush, 
and, when Licinius should come and deUver the poison, to rush 
out suddenly and seize him. 

XXVI. But all this, my lords, may very easily be refuted : 
for why should she particularly make choice of the public baths, 
in which I do not see how gentlemen in full dress can possibly 
be concealed ? for, at the entrance of the bath, they must be 

*^ The attempt made by Clodius, in the moved to the senate by Herennius, an ob- 

consulship of Metellus, to obtain the tri- scure, hardy tribune, the case being wholly 

bunate^that he mighi be enabled to revenge new, and contrary to all the forms, it met 

himself upon Cicero, is here referred to. with no encouragement. The consul Me- 

Clodius was a patrician, and, as such, in- tellus, though brother-in-law to Clodius, 

capable of the tribunate : accordingly, his warmly opposed it, and declared, That he 

first step was to make himself a plebeian, would strangle Clodius sooner with his own 

by the pretence of an adoption into a pie- hands, than suffer him to bring such a dis- 

beian house. When this affair was first grace upon his family. 
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seen : were they to thrust themselves into the inner part, their 
shoes and clothes most incommode them ; admittance too might 
have been denied them, unless perhaps that powerful lady pro- 
cured it by bestowing her favours on the bagnio-keeper, instead 
of the price of bathing.*^ And, indeed, I was very impatient to 
hear the names of these worthy men^ who are said to be wit- 
nesses of the seizing of this poison ; for as yet none of them 
have been named. I do not question, however, but they are 
very considerable persons : in the first place, as they are inti- 
mate with such a lady ; and in the next, as they undertook to 
conceal themselves in a bath; a favour which no degree of 
power whatever could have procured her, but from men of 
the greatest honour and dignity. But why do I mention the 
dignity of these witnesses ? Observe their bravery and address. 
They concealed themselves in a bagnio. Excellent witnesses ! 
Then they rushed out of a sudden. Grave gentlemen, truly ! 
The story is thus told : when Licinius came with the box in his 
hand, and endeavoured to give it away, but had not as yet done 
it, these noble witnesses, without name, rushed out of a sudden; 
upon this, Licinius, who had already stretched out his hand to 
deliver the box, drew it back, and, being frightened at the 
sudden attack of these gentlemen, betook himself to flight. O 
the mighty power of truth, which easily defends herself against 
the contrivances, subtlety, and artifice of mankind, and against 
all the secret arts of fiction ! 

XXVII. But all this fable, which is invented by a lady that 
has long dealt in fictions, how void of probability is it I how 
imconnected and intricate ! Why did so many men suffer Lici- 
nius to escape ? for their number could not be small, both that 
it might be the easier to seize Licinius, and that the matter 
might be the better attested. Was it more difficult to seize him 
when he drew back that he might not deUver the box, than if he 
had not drawn back ? for they were placed there on purpose to 
seize Licinius, to catch him in the fact, either with the poison 
about him, or after he had delivered it. This was all the lady 
purposed ; this was the business of those who were employed 
by her ; and why you should say that they rushed out rashly, 
and too soon, I cannot conceive. This was what they were em- 
ployed for; with this view they were placed there, that the 
poison, the plot, in a word, the whole villany, might be clearly 
discovered. Could they have rushed out more opportunely than 
when Licinius came in ? when he held the box of poison in his 
hand ? For if the lady's friends had sallied forth, and seized Li- 

*^ Plutarch informs us, that Clodia was this, as being a well-known story ; but he, 

called Quadrantaria,{Tom her having been no doubt, means to insinuate farther, that 

bilked by one of her young gallants, who she was familiar with the bagnio-keeper, 

gave her a quadraiiSf or fourth part of an and bestowed her favours upon him, in- 

fls, instead of a piece of gold, Ciceio, by stead of the quadrans which he received 

his using the word ilia, probably refers to from every one who used his bath. 

2 c 
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cinius after it was delivered to the slaves, he would have csUed 
out for assistance, and denied that the box was delivered by him. 
And in this case, how could they have convicted him ? would 
they have said they saw him ? Why this, in the first place, must 
have brought upon themselves an accusation of a very heinous 
crime ; and, in the next, they must have affirmed that they saw 
what they could not possibly have seen from the place where 
they were concealed. They shewed themselves therefore the 
very moment that Licinius came, when he was going to give 
the box, when he was stretching forth his hand, when he was 
delivering the poison. This then is the end of a farce, not of a 
comedy, in which, when there is no conclusion, some person 
makes his escape, the benches creak, and the curtain is 
drawn,*2 

XXVIII. For I ask, why the lady's troop suffered Licinius, 
while he was in suspense, hesitating, retreating, and endeavour- 
ing to make his escape, to sUp out of their hands ; why they 
did not seize him ; why, by his own confession, by the eyes of 
so many witnesses ; in a word, by the voice of the thing itself, 
they did not prove so enormous a crime in the clearest manner? 
Were they i^raid lest they should not be able to get the better 
of him ? What ! so many against one, the strong against the 
weak, the bold against the fearful ? The whole matter is without 
proof, the allegations have no presumptions to support them, 
the charge has no manner of connexion. This cause, therefore^ 
being destitute of proofs, presumptions, or any of those circum- 
stances by which the truth is usually cleared up, depends solely 
upon witnesses; witnesses, my lords, whom I wait for not only 
without the least apprehension, but even with some hopes of being 
pleased. I long much to see, first, the elegant young gentlemen, 
the friends of a rich and noble lady, and then those brave men 
posted by their commandress in ambush, and guarding a bagnio. 
I will ask them, in what manner they were coticealed, or where ; 
whether it was a large bathing-tub, or a Trojan horse, that con- 
tained and concealed so many invisible men, fighting in the 
service of a lady ? I will oblige them to declare, why so many 
and such brave men, having only one person before them, ana, 
as you see, so very unable to resist, did not either seize him as 
he was standing, or pursue him when he fled. If they should 
appear here, I am confident this is what they will never be able 
to account for> how facetious and talkative soever they may be 
at entertainments, nay, and eloquent too sometimes over their 

^ Diomedes defines the inimus to be an practised by its greatest master, Laberius, 

irreverent and lasciviovs imitation of ob' was that of being witty in a very bad way, 

scene acts* It seems to have been a con- and its sole end and boast, risu diducere 

fused medley of comic drollery on a va- rictum. It is with great propriety, there- 

riety of subjects, without any consistent fore, that Cicero compares this incoherent 

Older or design ; delivered by one actor, story of the poison, to Uie mimvs, wherein 

and heightened with all the licence of ob- there was no connexion or regular design, 
scene gesticulation. Its best character, as 
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bottle.^^ The eloquence of the bar^ and of the dining-roonii is 
very different; the manner of the bench differs widely from that 
jof the couch ; the sight of a judge, and that of a reyeller, is &r 
from being the same ; in a word, the light of the sun, and that 
of a lamp, hare very little resemblance. If they appear, there- 
fore, we shall examine all their jokes, all their pleasantry. But 
if they follow my advice, they will employ themselves differently, 
make their court in another manner, and display talents of a 
different kind. XiCt them ingratiate themselves with that lady 
by their politeness ; let them outshine all others in expense ; 
let them accompany her everywhere, be always near her, and 
ever ready to obey her prders ; but let them be tender of the 
life and fortune of an innocent man. 

XXIX. But we are told that those slaves are made free by 
the advice of relations, men of the highest quaUty and renown* 
At last we have found something which this lady may seem to 
have done by the advice and approbation of her relations, who 
are undoubtedly men of great spirit. But I should be glad to 
know what is proved by this manumission $ by which an accu- 
sation is either feigned against CoeUus, or an examination by 
torture prevented, or a just reward bestowed upon slaves, who 
Are acquainted with many secrets. The manumission, it is said^ 
pleased the relations : how should it do otherwise, when you 
yourself acknowledge that you communicated the matter to 
them, not as what others had told you, but as what you had 
discovered yourself? Is it to be wondered at, if a most shameful 
3tory arose from this fictitious box?^^ But there is nothing 
which such a woman may not be supposed capable of doing ; the 
thing is known, and in every body's mouth. You cannot now be 
ignorant, my lords, of what I would, or rather what I would not 
say. If the thing was done, it certainly was not done by Coelius: 
for of what advantage could it have been to him ? It has been 
done then, perhaps, by some young feUow who is not so much 
void of sense as of modesty. JBut if the whole is a fiction, it 
is not indeed a modest, but it is a humorous one ; it could 
not however have been talked of publicly, nor believed, were it 
not that the character of that lady is such that there is nothing 
so shameful which does not suit it. I have pleaded the cause 
of Coelius, my lords, I have finished my defence ; you now see 
the importance of this trial, and how weighty a matter is to be 
determined by you. An accusation of violence is now under 
your consideration, and the law in relation to it concerns our 
empire, our grandeur, the interest of our country, and the com- 
mon welfare ; a law which was made by Q. Catidus, when our 

^'Cicero here represent?, ia a very engaged in matters of iroportance. 

beautiful manner, the insignificance of ^ Our orator here alludes to some ia- 

that giddy tribe, who spend their time in famous and notorious story, which took its 

perpetual dissipation, in noisy mirth, and rise from this box ; but what it was we are 

insipid gaiety, when they happen to be no where told. 
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citizens were armed against each other, and our liberties almost 
expiring ; and which, after the flames that broke out in my con- 
sulship were quenched, extinguished the smoking remsdns of a 
desperate conspiracy. Upon this law the youth of Coelius is 
attacked, not to satisfy the demands of pubUc justice, but to 
gratify the resentment and wanton humour of a woman. 

XXX. Here too the condemnation of M. Camurtus and C. 
Esernus is mentioned.*^ What folly ! folly, shall I say, or un- 
paralleled impudence ? Have you the assurance, you who came 
from that woman, to make mention of these men ? Dare you 
renew the remembrance of so enormous a crime, which is only 
weakened, not extinguished by time ? For what was their guilt, 
and upon what accusation were they condemned ? Why because 
they were the instruments of this woman's revenge, by making 
a shameful attack upon Vettius. Was it in order to have the 
name of Vettius mentioned in this cause therefore, and that old 
comedy of Afranius revived,*^ that the case of Camurtus and 
C. Esernus is brought to our remembrance ? who, though their 
crime did not fall under the law in relation to violence, were yet 
so highly criminal that they seemed to be condemned by every 
law. But why is M. CoeUus summoned hither, who is neither 
charged with any crime that can properly fall under this law, 
nor indeed with any thing that has any relation to the law, and 
is subject to your authority? His early years were devoted 
to those sciences and that course of study by which we are 
formed for the bar, for bearing a share in the government, and 
for the attainment of glory, honour, and dignity. He cultivated 
friendship with those who were more advanced in years than 
himself, but with those only whose industry and temperance he 
was most desirous of imitating ; and in his intimacy with his 
equals he seemed to tread the same path of honour with the most 
worthy and illustrious. When he was a little farther advanced 
in life, he went into Africa, and lived in the same tent with the 
proconsul Q. Pompeius ;^7 a man eminent for his integrity, and 
a strict observer of every moral duty. In this provmce, where 
his father had an estate, he acquired that provincial experience 
which our ancestors justly considered as necessary for young 
gentlemen of his age; and left it highly approved by Pompey, 
as you shall see by the testimony he gave of him. He was de- 

** Camurtus and C. Esernus were two Afrania, mentioned by Valerius Maximus, 

wicked instruments employed by Clodia wbo informs us that she was constantly 

to revenge her upon one Vettius, who engaeed in law-suits ; that she always 

would not yield to her solicitations ; and, pleaded her own cause before the pr^tor ; 

on that account, became the object of her and that she spoke so much, and so loud, 

Jiatred and cruel resentment. They were that her name became proverbial in the 

concerned in the assassination of the Alex- forum. 

andrian ambassador, and were condemned ^^ This may either signify, that Coelius 

for it. lived in the same tent with the proconsul, 

^ This either alludes to one Afranius, a or that he was under bis particular care 

poet, who wrote some plays full of ribaldry, and inspection, 
or to an impudent woman csdUd Caia 
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sirous of giving the Roman people a proof of his industry, by 
impeaching some considerable person, according to some ancient 
usage, and in imitation of those young men who afterwards 
arrived at great eminence, and became illustrious citizens. 

XXXI. I wish his passion for glory had led him to some- 
thing else ; but it is too late now to complain of that. He ac- 
cused my unfortunate colleague, C. Antonius, to whom the re- 
membrance of his services to the state was of no avail, and the 
opinion of his having intended its ruin, of great prejudice. 
None of his equals afterwards surpassed him in diligence at the 
bar, in the multipUcity of business, in managing the causes of 
friends, or in the esteem of relations ; all the advantages which 
can only be obtained by the vigilant, the temperate, and the in- 
dustrious, he obtained by labour and diligence. In this turning 
of life, as it may be called, (for I will conceal nothings as I have 
the greatest confidence in your goodness and wisdom^) his re- 
putation met with a rub at the very goal, by his acquaintance 
with this woman, his unhappy neighbourhood, and his not 
being accustomed to pleasures ;^^ which when they are long 
confined^ and^ in the early part of life, checked and shackled^ 
pour forth sometimes all of a sudden^ and throw themselves out 
all at once. He has, however, extricated himself from this life, or 
rather from this report, (for he was far from being what he wa« 
said to be ;) but whatever it was, he has raised himself above it^ 
and is now so far removed from the reproach of her intimacy^ 
that he defends himself against her malice and resentment. And 
that he might put an end to those reports of his sloth and volup- 
tuousness which clouded his reputation, he accused a friend of 
mine of corruption, much against my inclination indeed ; he did 
it, however, notwithstanding all my endeavours to the contrary: 
after he was acquitted, he renewed the accusation ; he regarded 
none of us ; and has much more impetuosity than I could wish. 
But I do not speak of wisdom, which is seldom to be met with 
in his years ; I speak of the bent of his mind, of his passion for 
distinguishing himself, and his ardour for glory : all which, in 
persons of our age, ought to be more moderate ; but in youth, 
as in vegetables, they only shew what is to be expected from 
their virtue when arrived at its maturity, and what a rich 
harvest is to spring from their industry. And indeed it has 
always been more necessary to check young men of great 

*^ This is a beautiful metaphor bor- open before them, stored with delight, 

rowed from the chariot-races, in which it and bein^ distracted by different forms of 

required great art and dexterity to avoid pleasure, vainly imagine that every path 

the meta handsomely, in making their will equally lead them to the powers of 

turns. Now as this turning was the most bliss. Reason being now but a feeble 

difficult part of the race, Cicero represents guide, and passion and fancy the steering 

that turn of life betwixt youth and man- principles, no wonder if launching thus 

hood as the most critical and danf^erous into the ocean of life, confident of the 

period of it : and indeed very justly, soundness of their vessels, with full sails, 

V outh, bein^ now set free from the shac- and without a pilot, they are either be- 

kles of discipline, look abroad into the trayed into whirlpools, or dashed against 

world with rapture, see an elysian region the rocks. 
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genius in the career of glory, than spur tiiem on ; and at that 
age much more is to be lopped than ingrafted, as its powers are 
opened and spread out by applause. If Goelius therefore appears 
to any to be too impetuous, sanguine, and obstinate, either in 
conceiring or in prosecuting resentment; if the meanest of 
those that are here present are in the least offended by the 
purple he wears, the number of his friends, his splendour and 
elegance ; these things will quickly subside, age and time wiU 
moderate them all. 

XXXII. Preserve therefore to the state, my lord^, a citizen 
of Tirtuous dispositions, of virtuous principles, and of virtuous 
firiendships. This I promise to you^ and engage for it to my 
4K>untry, if I myself have hitherto given satisfaction to the state, 
that his measures sbaU never be different from mine: this I 
promise, both on account of our intimacy, and because he has 
brought himself under the strongest engagements to perfidrm it. 
For it if impossible that he who impeached a person of consular 
dignity for attempting the ruin of the state, should himself be a 
seditious citizen : it is impossible that he should ever dare to 
practise the arts of corruption, who accused another of practising 
them, after being once acquitted. The state, my lords, has of 
M. Covins two impeachments, as hostages that he will never 
bring her into danger, and as pledges of his affection. In a 
city, therefore, my lords, where within these few days Sextus 
Clodius has been acquitted,^^ whom for two years you have seen 
either the instrument or the leader of sedition ; who, with his 
own hands, has set fire to the temples, the registers, and the 
Archives of Rome; a man without estate, without honour, 
without hope, without a dweUing, without any fortune ; whose 
mouth, whose tongue, whose hands, whose whole life is pol- 
luted; who demolished the monument of Catulus, threw do^a 
my house, and burnt that of my brother ; who, in the Palatium, 
and before the eyes of all Rome, raised the slaves to butcher 
our citizens, and set fire to our city; I entreat and conjure you, 
that you would not suffer him to be acquitted in the same city 
through the interest, and M. Coelius to be sacrificed to the lusts 
of a woman ; lest the same person with her husband, I mean 
ber brother, should seem to have saved a most infamous robber, 
and ruined a young man of the greatest worth. And when 
you have considered the youth of Coalius, place before your 
eyes the old age of this his wretched father, who has no other 
support but this only son ; who founds all his hopes upon hira^ 
and has no fears but upon his account.*® If your hearts were 

^ This is the person of whose violent this circumstance, therefore, wrought up 

behaviour we hear so much in the oration with so much beauty by one who was 

for Milo, and that for Cicero's own house, master of all the powers of eloquence, and 

^ Scarce any thing can be of greater knew well all the avenues to the human 

efficacy to melt the mind into tenderness heart, could not fail of impressing the 

and compassion, than the sight of old age judges with favourable dispositions to 

overwhelmed with sorrow and affliction ; Ccelius, who accordingly was actjvitted. 
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ever touched with pious sentiments to parents, or with tender 
a£fection to children, support him, here prostrate hefore you; 
not so much to testify his respect, as to move your compassion; 
that the sorrows of both may excite in you every emotion of 
filial piety and paternal fondness. Let not the one, my lords, 
who is already sinking into the grave by the weight of years, 
be cut oflF by your severity, sooner than by the stroke of nature ; 
nor the other, now that his virtues have taken deep root, and 
just begun to blossom, be thrown down as it were by some 
violent blast or sudden tempest. Preserve the son to the father, 
the fiather to the son, that you may not appear to have despised 
an old man almost destitute of every hope ; and not only to 
have refused cherishing a youth of the greatest hopes, but even 
to have depressed and ruined him. By preserving him to your- 
selves, to his friends, to his country, you will find you will 
attach and consecrate him to you and your children ; and you, 
my lords, will reap the fairest and most lasting fruits of all his 
abilities, and of all his toils. 
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ORATION XL 



AGAINST PISO.* 

Sect. I.^ Dost thou not now see, blockhead, dost thou not 
now perceive what complaints are made of thy impudence ? No 
one complains that an obscure Syrian,^ from amongst a crowd 
of new-bought slaves, is made consul ; for his dark complexion^ 
his hairy cheeks, and rotten teeth, would not allow of any im- 
position : but here men have been deceived by those eyes, by 
those brows, by that forehead 5 in a word, by that whole visage, 
which is a kind of silent language of the heart; these have misled, 
abused, and imposed upon those who were strangers to them. 
ITiere were few of us who knew your filthy vices, few who were 
acquainted with your dulness, with the stupidity and feebleness 
of your tongue. Your voice was never heard in the forum, nor 
your opinion in the senate : never was you illustrious, nor even 
known, for any action either in peace or war : you have crept 
into honours by the mistake of mankind, without any thing to 
recommend you but smoky images, which you resemble in 
nothing but their colour,^ And shall he vainly boast even to 
me, that he has obtained the highest offices of the state without 
repulse ? This I indeed may be allowed to say of myself with 
true glory, on whom, though but a new man, the Roman people 

* L. Calparnius Piso T?as consul with ing oration, which is a severe invective 

Gabinius in the year of Rome 695 ; they upon his whole life and conduct ; and 

were both the professed enemies of Cicero, which, if invectives are to be considered 

and concurred with Clodius in those as faithful memoirs, must transmit to all 

violent measures which terminated in his posterity the most detestable character of 

banishment. Upon the expiration of his him. 

consulship, Piso went to his government of * The beginning of this oration is lost, 

Macedonia, where his administration was excepting a few fragments preserved by 

extremely inglorious; he oppressed the Asconius. 

subjects, plundered the allies, and lost the ^ By Syrum, is here meant, a slave ; for 
best part of his troops against the neigh- it was usual to call slaves by the name 
bouring Barbarians, who invaded and laid of the country from whence they came, 
waste the country. Cicero, after his return Some commentators have indeed imagined 
from exile, neglected no opportunity of that Gabinius, who had Syria for his pro- 
being revenged ; upon occasion of a debate vince, is pointed at; but there seems to 
in the senate about the consular provinces, be little reason for such an imagination, 
he exerted all his authority to get him re- ^ The right of using pictures or statues 
called with some marks of disgrace, and at Rome, was only allowed to such whose 
accordingly the senate decreed his revoca- ancestors, or themselves, had borne some 
tion ; when he arrived at Rome, he entered curule office; that is, had been curule, 
the city obscurely and ignominiously, with- aedile, censor, praetor, or consul. He that 
out any other attendance than his own re- had the pictures or statues of iiis ancestors, 
tinue. On iiis first appearance in public, was called nobilis; he that had only his 
trusting to the authonty of Caesar, who own, noviis ; he that had neither, ignohilis, 
was his son-in-law, he had the hardiness It was usual for the Romans, as Cicero in- 
to attack Cicero, and complain to the forms us in his book of Offices, to burn 
senate of his injurious treatment of him. frankincense and wax-lights before them 
Cicero, provoked by his impudent attack, upon the diesfesti ; whence probably they 
replied to him upon the spot in the follow- are here calltd fumosa. 
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have bestowed all their honours. When you was made quaestor, 
even those who had never seen you, conferred that honour upon 
your name.* You was made sedile ; but it was a Piso who was 
then chosen by the Roman people, and not that Piso. It was 
on your ancestors too that the praetorship was bestowed : these 
illustrious dead were known to every body; but you, though 
alive, was known by none. But when the Roman people, by 
their unanimous suffirages, made me quaestor, sedile, and praetor, 
the first of all my competitors,^ they bestowed those honours 
upon Cicero, not upon his family ; upon his manners, not upon 
his ancestors ; upon his virtue which they had seen, and not 
upon his nobility they had heard of. What shall I say of my 
consulship ? Shall I shew how I obtained it, or how I exercised 
it ? To what a miserable situation am I now reduced, to com- 
pare myself with that reproach, that plague of his country ! but 
I will say nothing by way of comparison, and yet I will join 
things widely different from each other. You was declared 
consul, to say nothing more than what is universally confessed, 
at a difficult period of the state, while the consuls Caesar and 
Bibulus were at variance; and you yourself cannot deny that 
those who declared you consul, would have deemed you un- 
worthy of the light, if you had not surpassed Gabinius in wick- 
edness. But I was declared the first consul by the suffrages 
and acclamations of all Italy, of all orders of m^n, and of Uie 
whole state. 

II. I shall not mention the manner, however, in which each 
of us was made consul, let chance be supposed to have presided 
in the field of election : it is more glorious to relate how we 
conducted ourselves in the consulship, than how we obtained it. 
On the first of January I delivered the senate, and every worthy 
Roman, from the terror of the Agrarian law, and that q£ bound- 
less corruption. I preserved the Campanian lands, if it was not 
proper they should be divided; ^ if it was, I reserved that employ- 
ment for those that were better quaUfied to discharge it. In my 
pleading for C. Rabirius, who was accused of treason, for having 
killed Saturninus, forty years before my consulship,^ I supported 
and defended the authority of the senate when attacked by envy. 
I excluded from honours a number of brave and worthy young 

* Cicero reproaches Piso with being in- ' Our orator probably makes this distinc- 

debted for his advancement, not to per- tion for fear of giving offence to CflBsar, who 

sonal merit, but to his name. He was de- in his consulship had carried an Agrarian 

scended indeed from one of the most illus- law by violence, for distributing the lands 

trious families in Rome, that of Piso Frugi, of Campania to twenty thousand poor citi- 

who had done many and distinguished ser- zens, who had each three children or more, 

vices to the Roman state. Our orator "^ In this, as in several other passages of 

makes very honourable mention of him in his orations, Cicero is not scrupulously 

his oration for Fonteius. exact in his computations of time ; for from 

^ Cicero obtained the qusstorship in the the death of Saturninus to his consulship, 

first year in which he was capable of it by there were only thirty-five years: so that 

law, the thirty-first of his age ; and was he must be understood as if he had said, 

chosen the first of all his competitors by almost forty years, 
the unanimous suffrages of the tribes. 

2d 
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men, but thrown by fortune into so miserable a situation^ 
that if they had obtained power, they would probably have em- 
jdoyed it to the ruin of the state ; ® and this by rendering my- 
seli only obnoxious, without bringing the senate under any 
odium« By my patience and comjdaisance I softened my col- 
league Antony, who was desirous of a province, and was medi- 
tating many things against the state. In a public assembly, 
contrary to the inclination of the Roman people, I resigned the 
province of Graul ; which, by the senate's order, was well fur- 
nished with money and troops ; and exchanged it with Antony, 
because, I thought, the situation of the state required it. L. 
Catiline, who was projecting the murder of the senate, and the 
destruction of Rome, not secretly but openly, I ordered to leave 
the city ; that as our laws would not defend us from him, our 
walls might. In the last month of my^consulship, I wrested 
from the wicked hands of conspirators, the swords which they 
aimed at the throats of my fellow-citizens. I seized, produced, 
and extinguished the torches that were lighted up to set fire to 
the city. 

III. Q. Catulus, prince of the senate, and the guide of public 
deliberations, in a full house, declared me the father of my 
country. L. Gellius^ that illustrious senator who sits near you, 
•aid, in the hearing of this assembly, that a civic crown was due 
to me from the republic. The senate, by an extraordinary kind of 
supplication, opened the temples of the immortal gods to me in 
my robes of peace, not for having done service to the state, which 
had been the case of many, but for having saved it from ruin, which 
had happened to none. Upon the expiration of my office, when 
a tribune of the people hindered me from saying publicly what I 
intended, and would only allow me to take the oath, I swore, with- 
out any hesitation, that 1 alone had preserved the commonwealth 
and this city from destruction.^ The whole Roman people upon 

* What Cicero here refers to, was this, conduct, on this occasion, he says, was 
Sylla had by an express law excluded the both impolitic and unjust, and the apology 
children of the proscribed from the senate he makes for it, a sneaking one. But the in- 
siikd all public honours. The i^ersons in- genious and learned Dr. Middleton with 
jured by this tyrannical act, being many, more judgment observes, that he acted the 
and of great families, used all their interest part of a wise statesman, who is often forced 
to get it reversed. Cicero was of opinion, to tolerate, and even maintain what he can- 
that their petition was, from the condition not approve, for the sake of the common 
of the times, highly unseasonable, however good ; agreeably to what he lays down in 
equitable ; since it was natural to suppose, nis book of Offices, that many things which 
that the first use an oppressed party would are naturally right and jutt^are yet by cer^ 
make of the recovery of their power, would tain circumstances and conjunctures of times 
be to re venget hemsel ves on their oppressors, made dishonest and unjtut. 
Accordingly, he made it his business to pre- ' It was usual to resign the consulship 
vent that mconvenience, and found means in an assembly of the people, and to take 
to persuade those unfortunate men, that to an oath of having discharged it with fidelity, 
bear their injury was their benefit ; and that This was generally accompanied with a 
the government itself could not stand, if speech from the earring consul ; and after 
Sylla's laws were then repealed, on which such a year, and from such a speaker, the 
the quiet and order of the republic were city was in no small expectation of what 
established. Mr. Guthrie, in a note upon Cicero would say to them. But Metellus, 
this passage, falls foul upon Cicero, whose one of the new tribunes, who generally 
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that occasion bestowed upon me, not the acclamations of a day, 
but an eternity and immortality of applause; for with one voice, 
and with one consent, they confirmed this my solemn and im- 
portant oath, and swore themselves that what I said was true : 
after which my return from the forum to my own house was such, 
that none but those who attended me seemed to be Romans. 
Such indeed was my conduct during the whole of my consulship, 
that I did nothing without the advice of the senate, nothing 
without the approbation of the Roman people. From the rostra 
I always defended the cause of the senate, and in the senate that 
of the people ; the lower sort of the people I united with the 
higher, and the equestrian with the senatorian order. Thus have 
I briefly laid open my consulship. 

IV. If thou darest now, detestable fury ! speak of thine, 
which was begun with the Compitalitian games,^^ then first 
exhibited since the consulship of L. Metellus and Q. Marcius, 
against the authority of this order. Q, Metellus, when consul 
elect, (but I do an injury to the memory of that brave man, 
who has had few equals in this state, when I compare him 
with this worthless being,) forbade, as a private person, these 
games to be celebrated; though a tribune of the people, in 
opposition to a decree of the senate, had ordered it ; and 
thus effected by his credit, what he could not as yet have doxi^ 
by his power. These games falling upon the first of January, 
you suffered Sex. Clodius, that beastly ifellow, and highly 
worthy of your countenance and firiendship, to celebrate them, 
and to flutter about in his purple-bordered robe, though till 
then he had never wore it. Having thus laid the foundation 
of your consulship, three days after, the iElian and Fusian 
laws, those walls and bulwarks of the public peace and tranquil- 
lity, were abolished by P. Clodius, that pernicious monster to 
the state, whilst you looked silently on. Those firatemities 
which the senate destroyed, were not only restored, but num- 
berless new ones were raised, consisting of slaves, and the 
very dregs of the city. The same Clodius, who abandoned 
himself to the most horrible and unheard-of acts of lewdness 
and debauchery, abolished the severity of the censorship, that 
smcient directress of manners and modesty; whilst you, tbe 

opened their magistracy by some remark- rude multitude that was got together, 

able act, as a specimen of the measures they before the building of Rome : after having 

intended to pursue, disappointed both the been laid down for many years, they were 

orator and the audience : for when Cicero revived, and held during the CompUalia, 

had mounted the rostra, and was ready to or feast of the Liares, who presided as 

perform this last act of his office, he would well over streets as houses. We are told 

not suffer him to speak, or do any thing more by Suetonius, that Augustus ordered th« 

than barely take the oath ; declaring, that he Lares to be crowned twice a year, at the 

who had put citizens to death unheard » ought Compitalitian games, with spring flowers. 

not to be permitted to speak for himself. This crowning the household gods, and 

*° The Ludi Compitalitii were so called offering sacrifices up and down in the 

from the Compita, or cross-lanes, where streets, made the greatest part of (he 

they were instituted and celebrated by the solemnity of the feast. 
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sepulchre of the state, who tell us that you was then consul at 
Rome, never opened your mouth amidst the so great desolation 
of your country. 

V. I have hitherto mentioned not what you did, but only 
what you suffered to be done; though indeed there is little 
•difference, especially in a consul, whether he himself harasses 
the state by pernicious laws and wicked cabals, or allows others 
to do it. Can any excuse be made, I shaJl not say for a 
disaffected consul, but for one who sits still, who loiters and 
sleeps during the greatest commotions of the state? The 
^lian and Fusian laws we had observed almost for an hundred 
years, and the jurisdiction of the censors had subsisted four 
hundred : these laws one wretch endeavoured, but no man was 
ever able, to shake; as to the jurisdiction of the censors, no 
person ever arrived at such a pitch of audaciousness as to en- 
deavour to lessen it, and prevent our manners from being 
brought under their cognizance every fifth year. All these, thou 
executioner of the laws, were buried in the bosom of thy consul- 
ship. Go on, and inform us of what happened immediately 
after this desolation of the state. Before the AureUan tribunal, 
a levy of slaves was made by one who never thought any thing 
too infamous either to do or suffer, whilst you did not affect 
indeed to look on with indifference, though even this would 
have been a crime, but beheld it with unusual pleasure. Before 
thy eyes, thou who hast violated all the temples, arms were 
placed in the temple of Castor by that robber,^^ who used it as 
a citadel for abandoned citizens, as a receptacle for Catiline's 
veterans, as the strong-hold of civil robbery, as the sepulchre 
of all laws, and of every thing sacred. Not only my house, but 
the whole Palatium was filled with senators, with Roman 
knights, with the citizens of Rome, and the inhabitants of all 
Italy; whilst you, (for I pass by domestic transactions, which 
may be denied, and confine myself to those that are publicly 
known,) whilst you, I say, not only never assisted that 
Cicero, whom, at your election, you employed to preside 
over the votes of the leading century, and who was the third 
whose opinion you asked in the senate; but whenever any 
scheme was formed for my destruction, you was present, nay, 
you cruelly presided. 

*' This temple was built by Aulus victory, they disappeared. The next 

Posthumius upon his victory over the morning, the magistrates receiving letters 

Latins, about the year of Rome 258, in from Posthumius, which, among other 

consequence of a fabulous story, which circumstances of the battle, mentioned the 

we find related by Dionysius of Halicar- sudden appearance of the two young horse- 

nassus. Two young horsemen, it is said, men who fought for the Romans ; it was 

of an extraordinary and majestic stature, concluded they were the same who had 

appeared to Posthumius during the battle brought the news to Rome, and that they 

of Kegillus, and fought for the Romans, could be no other than Castor and Pollux. 

In the evening, after the battle, they ap- This fabulous story was believed among 

peared at Rome in the forum ^ and after the Romans, and transmitted to posterity 

having told the crowd of citizens, who by public^ monuments, which were still 

surrounded them, the first news of the subsisting in the time of Dionysius. 
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VI. But what was it you had the impudence to say to 
myself, before my son-in-law, your own kinsman }^^ that Gabi- 
nius was so very poor, that he was not able to shew his head ; 
that it was impossible for him to subsist without a province ; 
that he had some hopes of one from a tribune of the people, if 
he and you were to join interests, but that he despaired of any 
thing from the senate ; that you humoured him as I had done 
my colleague ; that it signified nothing to implore the help of 
the consuls ; and that every man ought to look to himself. And 
here there are some things I scarce dare mention. I am afraid 
lest there should be any who do not yet perceive the excessive 
wickedness which is concealed under the folds of that fellow's 
forehead : I will mention them, however. He himself will cer- 
tainly acknowledge them, and the recollection of his crimes will 
be attended with some pangs of remorse. Dost thou not re- 
member, thou filthy wretch ! how that, when C. Piso and I 
went to you almost at mid-day, we found you coming out from 
a little hovel, with your sandals on your feet, and your head 
muffled up; and when you had almost overwhelmed us with 
a foetid steam poured forth from your stinking mouth, how you 
excused yourself on account of your bad health, and alleged that 
you made use of vinous medicines ? After this apology, we re- 
mained a little (for what could we do ?) amidst the stench and 
smoke of your filthy hovel, whence you forced us away by your 
low answers, and infamous belchings. About two days after, 
being brought into an assembly by him with whom you had 
shared your consular authority, when you was asked what you 
thought of my consulship, with an air of gravity, like a Cala- 
tinus, an Africanus, or Maximus, and not like a half Placentian,^^ 
sprung from Ceesonius and Claventius, having one brow screwed 
up to your forehead, and another hanging down to your chin, 
you replied, that my cruelty did not please you. 

VII. Here you was applauded by him who is highly worthy 
of celebrating your praises. Dost thou, villain ! dost thou, a 
consul, charge the senate with cruelty in a full assembly ? As 
for me, I have no share in the charge ; for I only obeyed the 
senate. To give salutary and diligent information belonged to 
me as a consul, but to bring to a trial and to punish belonged to 
them as a senate; by blaming which, you plainly shew what 
you would have done, had you been consul at that time. I 
make no question but you would have given it as your opinion, 
that Catiline should be supplied with money and provisions ; for 
where was the difierence between Catiline and him with whom 
you bartered the authority of the senate, the safety of Rome, 

^^ This was C. Piso Frugi, on whom scarce had his equal among all the young 

Cicero bestows a very high character ; noblemen of Rome, 

and tells us, that for probity, virtue, mo- '^ Piso is here called Semi-placentinus, 

desty, and every accomplishment of a because his mother was of Placentia. 
fine gentleman and fine speaker, he 
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and the whole commonwealth, for a province ? For P. Clodius 
was assisted by the consuls in doing those things, in which I, 
as a consul, obstructed the attempts of Catiline. He wanted 
to murder the senate, you have taken away their authority ; he 
wanted to burn the laws, you have abrogated them ; he wanted 
to destroy his country, and you have seconded his impious at- 
tempt. What was done during your consulship without arms ? 
That band of conspirators wanted to set fire to the city, you to 
the house of him who prevented them. But had I been a 
consul like you, even they would never have entertained a 
thought of burning the city, for they would not have cared to 
destroy their own houses ; but whilst such senators remained, 
they imagined they could have no sanctuary for their crimes. 
Their aim was to murder their fellow-citizens, yours to en- 
slave them. In this your cruelty was greater than theirs : for 
before your consulship, so ardent was the love of liberty in the 
breast of every Roman, that they would have preferred death to 
slavery. It was in imitation of the conduct of Catiline and Len- 
tulus that you drove me from my house, and con&ied Pompey 
to his ; for they never imagined they could destroy the state, 
whilst I was safe, and continued in the city as its watchman ; 
and whilst Pompev? the conqueror of all nations, opposed them. 
You required my blood to satisfy the manes of the conspirators, 
and poured forth upon me all the odium that lay concealed in 
the breasts of the enemies of their country ; to whose fury if I 
had not yielded, I had, under such leaders as you, been sacri- 
ficed upon the tomb of Catiline. But what stronger proof can 
you desire of the similarity of your conduct to that of Catiline, 
than your raising the same band from the expiring remains of 
his associates? than your collecting all the abandoned from 
every quarter ? than your pouring forth the very gaols upon 
me? than your arming conspirators? than your exposing my 
person, and the life of every worthy Roman, to their rage and 
violence ? But I now return to that admirable speech of yours. 
VIII. Are you the person who are shocked at cruelty ? What 
did you, good tender-hearted sir ! when the senate had resolved 
to signify their concern and affliction by changing their habit, 
when you saw the highest order of the state express their sorrow 
by their mourning ? ^* what the most barbarous tyrant never did. 
I pass by the orders given by a consul, that the senate should 
not obey their own decree ;^^ a proceeding, however, than 

^* When Cicero was reduced to the sand, with young Crassus at their head, 

condition of a criminal, in consequence of changed their habit likewise ; and upon a 

one of Clodius*s laws, he changed his motion made by the tribune Ninnius, that 

habit upon it, as was usual in case of a the senate too should change their habit 

public impeachment, and went about the with the rest of the city, it was agreed to 

streets in a mourning-gown, to excite the instantly by an unanimous vote, 

■compassion of his fellow-citizens. The ^'^ When the motion was made by Nin- 

whole body of the knights, and the young nius for the senate to change their habit, 

nobility, to the number of twenty thou- Piso kept ius house on purpose ; But Ga- 
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which none can be conceived more infamous; and return to 
the compassion of the man who thought the senate too cruel 
in saving their country. He had the impudence to order, in 
conjunction with that brother of his^ whom yet he was desirous 
to surpass in all manner of wickedness, that the senate, contrary 
to their own ordinance, should resume their usual habit. What 
Scythian tyrant ever refused the liberty of groaning under the 
burden himself had imposed ? You leave them in affliction, and 
will not allowthem to give marks of it ; you prevent their tears, not 
by consolation, but by menaces. Supposing the conscript fathers 
had changed their habit, not in consequence of a public ordi- 
nance, but from a principle of private friendship or compassion, 
it would still have been an act of tyrannical power had you 
cruelly interposed with your edicts to prevent it : but when a 
full senate had decreed it, when all the other orders of the state 
had already done it, then you, who was a consul, being dragged 
out from a dark tavern, with that sleek dancing lady, forbid the 
senate to lament the fall and ruin of the state. ^^ 

IX. But not long before, he asked me what need I had for his 
assistance, and why I had not opposed my forces to those of my 
enemies ? As if I, who had often assisted many, nay, as if the 
most destitute person alive would think himself more secure 
under such a protector, or better prepared for his trial with such 
an advocate and voucher. Was I desirous of throwing myself 
upon the coimsels or protection of that filthy lump of brutality ? 
Did I expect either assistance or countenance from that rotten 
carcase ? At that time I wanted a consul : a consul, I say ; not 
such a one indeed as was capable of defending so mighty a state 
by his wisdom and counsels^ for such I could not have found in 
that animal ; but one who, like a log or trunk of a tree, was 
able at least, provided he could but stand, to have borne the title 
of the consulship. For my cause being wholly consular and 
senatorian, I wanted the assistance both of a consul and a se- 
nate : but the consuls were bent upon my destruction ; and as. 
for the senate, its authority was entirely abolished. If you 
would have my sentiments upon the matter, however, know that 
I would not have yielded, and that my country should have 
held me fast in her embraces, if that murdering gladiator, your- 
self, and your colleague, had been the only enemies I was to 
contend with. The case of Q. Metellus, that illustrious citizen, 

binius was so enraged, that he flew out of forbidding the senate to put their late vote 

the senate into the forum, and declared to in execution, and enjoining them to re- 

the people from the rostra, that the sume their ordinary dress, 
knights should pay dear for that day*s '^ Gabini us is here meant, who is put in 

work ; and, to confirm the truth of what the feminine gender to denote his efFe- 

he said, he banished L. Lamia, a Roman minacy, and is called saltatrix, because 

knight, two hundred miles from the city, his joy at Cicero's banishment is said to 

for his distinguished zeal and activity in have made him dance naked at the public 

Cicero's service. This was followed pre- entertainment, 
sently by an edict from both the consuls, 
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whose glory, in my opinion, is equal to that of the immortal 
gods, was very different, when he thought it advisable to yield, 
rather than engage with that bravest of men, C. Marius, then in 
his sixth consulship, and with his invincible legions. What 
such conflict had I to sustain ? was I to contend with C. Marius, 
or any one equal to him, or with a bearded Epicurean, ^^ in con- 
junction with Catiline's lantern-bearer? From such, believe me, 
I never fled ; nor from your haughty looks, nor from the pipes 
and cymbals of your colleague ; nor, after steering the vessel of 
the republic amidst the most dreadful storms and hurricanes, 
and conducting her safe into the harbour of tranquillity, was I 
so pusillanimous as to dread the clouds of your countenance, or 
the stinking breath of your colleague. I foresaw other blasts, 
other storms ; to those that had already threatened me I did not 
yield, but withstood them alone for the sake of the public 
safety.^® Accordingly, at my departure, every wicked sword 
dropped from every inhuman hand ; whilst thou, mad wretch ! 
at a time when every worthy Roman was lamenting in secret, 
when our very temples were groaning, when even the dwellings 
of Rome wore a mournful aspect, embraced that fatal monster, 
that compound of horrid lewdness, of civil murder, of all 
manner of atrocious crimes and wickedness committed with im- 
punity ; and in the same temple, on the same spot of ground, 
and at the same instant of time, received the price, not only of 
my ruin, but of that of your country. 

X. Why should I mention the /eastings of those days, why 
your mirth and rejoicing, why your excessive drinking amidst 
the infamous tribe of your companions? Where is the man 
who ever saw you in your senses at that time ? where is the man 
that saw you employed in any thing becoming a gentleman ? 
where, in a word, the man who saw you appear in public? 
whilst the house of your colleague resounded in the mean time 
with songs and cymbals, whilst he himself danced naked 
amidst the entertainment, without being taught by the giddy 

^7 Piso, in his outward carriage, af- Terentia and to Atticus, during his exile, 

fected the mien and garb of a philosopher, for not having done it ; so that the patriot 

being severe in his looks, squalid in his motive he so often assigns, appears to be 

dress, slow in his speech, morose in his nothing but the plausiblecolounng of artful 

manners, the very picture of antiquity, and eloquence. Were it to be admitted that a 

a pattern of the ancient republic : but un- regard to his country determined him to 

der the guise of virtue, he was a dirty, sot- withdraw from it, he' could not, as the in- 

tish, stupid Epicurean, and wallowed in genious Mr. Melmoth observes, with any 

all the low and filthy pleasures of life. degree of truth, boast of his patriotism upon 

'^ Cicero, in this passage, and in several that occasion : since his warmest advocates 
other passages of his orations, makes a must needs allow, that he no sooner exe« 
merit of having submitted to a voluntary' cuted this resolution, than he heartily re- 
exile, in order to spare the blood of his pentedofit. The truth is, his tenderness for 
fellow-citizens, and preserve the public the peace of his country could not be very 
tranquillity ; but his veracity in this seems great, for be expressly desired Atticus to 
liable to be justly q^uestioned. It is cer- raise the mob in his favour, if there were 
tain, he once entertamed a design of taking any hopes of making a successful push for 
up arms in his own defence, and he is con- his restoration, 
stantly reproaching himself in his letters to 
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dances he led up, to apprehend the giddiness of fortune. As 
for this fellow, who is not so elegant and musical a rioter as the 
other, he contented himself with wallowing in wine, and amidst 
the impurities of his Greeks ; which entertainment of his, at a 
time of public sorrow, was said to resemble those of the Lapithee 
and the Centaurs ; nor is it easy to say whether he drank, or 
vomited, or wasted a greater quantity of wine upon that occa- 
sion. And will you, notwithstanding this, make mention of 
your consulship ? Will you have the impudence to say that you 
was a consul at Rome ? What ! do you imagine that the con- 
sulship consists in the lictors, in the gown, and the praetexta ? 
ornaments which, when consul, you bestowed even upon Sextus 
Glodius. Do you think that the consulate is expressed by 
badges worn by Clodius's dog ? One cannot be a consul without 
spirit, conduct, honour, gravity, vigilance, care; without dis- 
charging, in a word, every duty of his ofl&ce, by defending, and, 
above all, by consulting the interest of the state, which is im- 
plied in the very name. Shall I look upon him as a consul, 
who did not think there was a senate in the republic ? Can I 
figure to myself a consul, but in conjunction with that assembly, 
without which even kings could not reign at Rome ? I ^hall not 
mention the levies of slaves that were made in the forum ; the 
arms which were carried publicly, and in the face of day, into 
the temple of Castor; the obstructing of the entrance of that 
temple, the tearing away of the steps that led up to it, its being 
taken possession of by the remains of the conspirators in arms, 
and by him who had once been the sham-accuser of Catiline, 
but then his avenger. At a time when Roman knights were 
banished, when worthy citizens were stoned out of the forum, 
when the senate was not allowed, not only to assist their coun- 
try, but even to mourn over it ; when a citizen, who was de- 
clared the saviour of his country by this assembly, by the com- 
mon voice of Italy, and of all nations, was expelled by slaves 
and open violence, I shall not say by your assistance, though I 
might consistently with truth, but certainly with your conniv- 
ance, without any trial, without any law, without any prece- 
dent ; will any one think there were consuls at Rome ? If you 
are to be accounted consuls, who must be reckoned cut-throats, 
who robbers, who enemies, who traitors, who tyrants ? 

XI. Great is the authority, great is the appearance, great 
the dignity, and great the majesty of a consul : but the narrow- 
ness of thy soul cannot admit these, the levity and meanness of 
thy spirit cannot receive them ; nor can thy contracted ca- 
pacity, and thy insolence in prosperity, sustain so important, 
so weighty, ana so venerable a character. I have been told, I 
declare, that even the perfumers' street at Capua rejected you 
for a Campanian consul, the moment they sawyou.^^ They had 

*^ Caesar, in his consulship, having sent a colony to Capua, gave the command of 

2e 
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heard a little of the Decii, of the Magii, and of Tanreas Jubel- 
lius;2° who, though they were not possessed of that wisdom 
which our consuls generally have, had yet pomp, appearance, 
and a stately manner, which did honour at least to the per- 
fumers' street, and to the city of Capua. It would, in short, 
have given greater pleasure to these sellers of perfumes, to have 
had Gabinius in quaUty of duumvir. His hair was dressed, his 
curled locks nicely perfumed, and his cheeks painted in a 
manner worthy of Capua ; I mean of old Capua ; for Capua, at 
present, abounds with the most illustrious men, the bravest 
heroes, the best citizens, all my very good friends. There was 
not a man of these who saw you at Capua, that did not lament 
the loss of me, by whose counsels they remembered that the 
whole state, and that very city in particular, had been preserved. 
To me they had raised a gilded statue ; me they had taken as 
their sole protector ? to me they reckoned themselves indebted 
for their lives, for their fortunes, and for their children. 
When I was present, they had defended me against thy robberies 
by their decrees and deputies ; and when absent, they recalled 
me at the motion of Pompey, who tore the weapons of thy 
villany from the body of the repubUc. Was you consul when 
my house on the Palatium was on fire, not by accident, but by 
torches thrown into it at your instigation ? Did ever afire break 
out in Rome, and the consul not hasten to extinguish it? 
But you were sitting all the while near my house, at your 
mother-in-law's, whose doors you had thrown open to receive 
what was plundered firom me: there you sat, not indeed to 
extinguish, but to increase the flames ; and, consul as you was, 
in a manner suppUed the furious instruments of Clodius with 
burning torches. 

XII. During the remaining part of your year, did any man 
look upon you as consul? did any man obey you? did any 
senator rise up to salute you when you came into the senate ? 
did any one give you his opinion when you asked it ? In a word, 
is that year to be reckoned in the Roman annals, in which the 
senate was silent, the courts of justice shut up, every worthy 
man oppressed with affliction, the violence of thy robbery raging 
over the whole city ; when not only one citizen left Rome, but 
the city itself gave way to your rage and wickedness, and to 
that of your colleague ? Yet even then, filthy Ceesonian ! thou 
didst not emerge from the vile sink of thy nature, when a most 
illustrious Roman ^^ at last rousing his courage, recalled his sin- 
it to Pompey and Piso, with the title of the office of duumvir. 
Duumvirs. Piso, not content with this ^ These are the names of illustrious 
title, assumed that of consul : so that the Campanians, of whom we find honourable 
sense of the passage is this : You no mention made by Livy. 
sooner made your appearance in Capua, ^' Pompey is here meant, whose engage- 
than Seplasia, or the perfumers' street, ments with CsBsar obliged him to su^er 
conceived so mean an opinion of you, Cicero to be driven into exile; to ingra« 
that they thought you unworthy even of tiate himself, however, with the senate and 
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cere friend, and a worthy patriot resumed his former spirit, and 
would not any longer suflFer your wickedness to commit ravages 
in a state which he by his victories had adorned and enlarged ; 
though at that time even Gabinius, whom you alone surpass in 
villany, bad as he is, recovered himself: it was with difficulty, 
indeed; however, he recovered himself, and acted for Cn. 
Pompey, against his beloved Clodius, at first in appearance 
only, afterwards faintly, but at last honestly and vigorously.^^ 
At the sight of this encounter, the Roman people shewed great 
moderation : for, like a master of gladiators, the match being 
equal, they considered themselves as sure of gaining by the fall 
of either; and if both should fall, their gain, they thought, 
would be immortal. Still, however, Gabinius did something; 
he defended the authority of a very great man : he was indeed 
himself an abandoned fellow, a gladiator ; but he was matched 
with one who was equally so. But you, a person of scrupu- 
lous integrity, no doubt, would not break the league, which, 
in the convention for the provinces, you had sealed with my 
blood. For that incestuous adulterer, Clodius, had bargained 
for your support and assistance in all his wicked schemes, on 
the condition of his giving you a province, an army, and money 
torn from the bowels of the republic. Accordingly, in the 
tumult which ensued, his fasces were broke, himself wounded : 
nothing was to be seen daily, but arms, violence, and flight ; 
at last one was seized in arms near the senate-house, and it ap- 
peared plainly he was posted there to murder Pompey. 

XIII. Upon that occasion, who ever heard of any action or 
remonstrance of yours ; nay, who ever heard you speak, or com- 
plain ? Do you suppose yourself to have been a consul when, 
under your administration, the man who had saved the state, 
and the authority of the senate, could not be safe in Italy ; nor 
he who, by three triumphs, had united all the nations of the 
earth under the Roman power, safe to appear in public ? Were 
ye consuls at a time when, the very moment ye began to speak 

people, and to correct the insolence of rumour of a plot against Pompey's life, 

Clodius, he favoured his return. So in- said to be contrived by Clodius; one of 

solent indeed was Clodius grown, upon his whose slaves was seized at the door of the 

victory over Cicero, that even his friends senate, with a dagger, which his master 

could not bear him any longer ; for having had given him, as he confessed, to stab 

banished Cicero, and sent Cato out of his Pompey. Many daring attacks too having 

way, he began to fancy himself a match been made on Pompey's person by CIo- 

for Pompey ; and, in open defiance of him, dius's mob, he retired from the senate and 

seized by stratagem into his hands the son the forum, till Clodius was out of his tri- 

of king Tigranes, whom Pompey had bunate, and shut himself up in his own 

brought with him from the East, and kept house, whither he was still pursued, and 

a prisoner at Rome ; and, instead of de- actually besieged by Damio, one of Clo- 

liyering bim up when Pompey demanded dius*s freed-men. So audacious an outrage 

bim, undertook, for a large sum of money, as this could not be overlooked by the raa- 

to ^ive him his liberty and send him home, gistrates, who came out with all their 

This affront, which Pompey could not forces to seize or drive away Damio; upon 

digest, roused him to think of recalling which a general engagement ensued, and 

Cicero. Gabinius was forced to break his league 

*^3 What Cicero refers to in this passage, with Clodius, and fight for Pompey* 
was this: Rome was alarmed by the 
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upon any affair^ or to propose any thing to the senate, the 
whole assembly opposed you, and declared that no business 
should be done till the question was put concerning my return ? 
Were ye consuls, when ye said, though held fast by your con- 
vention, that you wished my return, but that you were bound 
up by law ? Is it possible that men, nay, that the pubhc annals, 
can endure the consuls, who give out that they are afraid of a 
law, which did not seem to bind private persons ; a law with 
which slaves hath branded the republic, which violence has 
engraved, which robbers have imposed, when the authority 
of the senate was abolished, when every worthy citizen was 
driven from the forum, when the state was in captivity ; a law, 
in a word, in contradiction to every other law, and passed without 
any of the usual forms ? For if you did not think that a law, 
which contradicted all laws, being only a tribunitian proscription 
of the person and estate of a free and uncondemned citizen, and 
yet were held fast by this convention ; who can reckon you not 
only consuls, but even freemen, whose souls were enslaved by 
corruption, and your tongues tied up by lucre ? But if you 
were the only persons that thought it a law, who can think that 
you were then consuls, or are now consular, when you are 
ignorant of the laws, the institutions, the manners, and rights of 
a state, where you want to be reckoned amongst its principal 
citizens ? When you set out in your military robes for the pro- 
vinces, which you had either bought or extorted, did any one 
consider you as consuls?^ and those who accompanied you to do 
you honour at your departure, though their number was but small^ 
yet they attended you, no doubt, with good wishes as usual to 
consuls, and not with such imprecations as are bestowed on 
enemies and traitors. 

XIV. And shalt thou, base and barbarous monster ! dare to 
reproach me with my departure, that proof of thy guilt and 
cruelty ? Then it was, conscript fathers, that I received the im- 
mortal proofs of your love and regard for me, when you checked 
the fury and petulance of that abject half-dead wretch, not by 
murmurs, but loud acclamations. Dost thou reproach me with 
the grief of the senate, the sorrow of the equestrian order, the 
mourning of Italy; with the senators having thrown up all 
public concerns for the space of a whole year, with the con- 
tinued silence of our courts and forum, and ail the other wounds 
given the state by my departure ? Allowing it to have been un- 
fortunate, it was still more worthy of compassion than reproach, 
rather to be accounted glorious than infamous ; and what was 
only an afBiction to me, covered you with guilt and infamy. 

^ It was usual for the Roman ma|;istrate8, which was a robe of purple or scarlet, in- 

before they set out for their provinces, to terwoven with ^old, and were generally 

go and pay their devotions in the capitol ; accompanied with a vast retinue of all 

after which they began their march out of sexes and ages, 
the city, habited in a rich paludamentum, 
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What I am going to say will, perhaps, appear somewhat strange, 
but I shall always speak what I think. Since, then, conscript 
fathers, I have been so highly favoured and honoured by you, 
I am so far from looking upon my departure as a calamity, that 
it seems to me to have been an event to be wished for, and 
greatly desired, for the increase of my personal glory, if indeed 
I can have any glory, as I scarce can, separate from that of the 
state. But to compare the day of my greatest sorrow with that 
of your greatest joy, which do you think a wise and good man 
would prefer ; to leave his country as I did, with the prayers of 
all his countrjrmen for his safety, welfare, and return; or, as 
happened to you upon setting out for your province, to have 
the curses and imprecations of all, and their wishes that that 
journey might be your last ? By Jove, had I incurred such uni- 
versal hatred, especially such just and deserved hatred, I should 
have preferred fldght at any rate, to any province whatever. 

XV. But to proceed. If my departure, which was the most 
tempestuous period of my life, be preferable to your calmest 
days, what comparison will the rest admit of, so full of infamy 
to you, and of dignity to me ? On the kalends of January, the 
first day that shone upon the state after my eclipse and fall, ^ 
when all Italy flocked together, a full senate, with the assent of 
the Roman people, unanimously recalled me, upon a motion 
made by that renowned and brave citizen P. Lentulus. The 
same senate, by its own authority, recommended me, in con- 
sular letters, to foreign nations, to our Ueutenants and ma- 
gistrates ; not as one banished from his country, as you, Insu- 
brian, used to express yourself, but, to use their own language, 
as a citizen, and the saviour of the state. For my preservation 
alone, the senate thought proper, by the voice and letters of a 
consiil, to implore the assistance of our fellow-citizens through- 
out all Italy, who were concerned for the public welfare. To 
save my life, all Italy flocked to Rome, at one and the same 
time, as if upon an appointed signal. For my safety, many and 
weighty were the harangues of P. Lentulus, that worthy man 
and excellent consul ; of Cn. Pompey, that renowned and in- 
vincible Roman; and of the other leading men in the state. 
The senate decreed, upon a motion first made by Pompey, that 
whoever obstructed my return should be reckoned an enemy to 
the state ; and in such words was the authority of the senate 
expressed in regard to me, that never was a triumph declared 
to any person in more honourable terms, than those wherein my 
safety and restoration were conceived. When all the ma- 
gistrates had published the bill for my return, excepting one 
praetor, from whom it could not be expected, as he was brother 

^* Cicero, who embraces every oppor- bright luminary of the stale ; wliich, dur- 
tunity of displaying his own importance, ing his exile, was involved in darkness, 
represents himself, in this passage, as a 
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to my enemy ; and two tribunes of the people, who were bought 
at common auction ;25 P. Lentulus, the consul, proposed the 
law in the comitia by centuries, with the consent of his colleague 
ft. Metellus, whom the interests of the state, which had set us 
at variance in his tribuneship, united with me in his consulship^ 
by means of the courage and wisdom of that excellent person. 
In what manner this law was received, it is needless for me to 
mention. I learn from yourselves, that no citizen was allowed 
to be absent upon any pretence whatever; that a greater or 
more splendid appearance was never seen at any comitia. This 
I myself know, for I find it in the public registers, that you so- 
licited for me, that you distributed the tablets, that you took 
care to prevent any fraud in collecting the votes ; and that, for 
my safety, you did, of your own accord, without any solicitation^ 
what your age and dignity exempt you from, even when your 
kinsmen are candidates for public honours. 

XVI. Compare now, thou Epicurean! brought from the 
sty, not from the school ; compare, if thou darest, thy absence 
with mine. You obtained a consular province, under such re- 
gulations as were prescribed by your ambition, not such as were 
fixed by your son-in-law ; for by that just and excellent law of 
Csesar, free nations enjoyed their liberty in the strict and proper 
sense; 2® but by that law, which none oesides you and your col- 
league ever thought a law, all Achaia, Thessaly, Athens, and 
Greece was given up to you. You had an army, not such as 
the senate and people of Rome gave you, but such as your am- 
bition could raise. The treasury, too, was exhausted by you. 
What exploits did you perform in this command, with this 
army, with this consular province ? Do I ask what exploits he 
performed ? No sooner was he arrived — I shall not yet mention 
his rapines, the money he extorted, took, or exacted, the exe- 
cution of our allies, the murder of those who entertained him, 
his perfidy, barbarity, and crimes : by and by, if you think 
proper, I shall dispute with him, as with a thief, as with one 
guilty of sacrilege, as with a cut-throat ; at present I shall con- 
fine myself to compare the ruins of my fortune with the splen- 
dour of his imperial command. Who ever obtained the govern- 
ment of a province, with an army, that did not send letters to 
the senate ? Such a province, too, and such an army, especially 
such a province as Macedon, which is surrounded with so many 
barbarous nations, that our Macedonian governors have never 
had any other barrier to it, but that of swords and javelins ; a 
province, from which few persons of praetorian dignity have re- 
turned without a triumph ; and none of consular dignity, whose 

** These tribunes were Sex. Attilius Ser- ^e T^g | j^^ jjg^e referred to, was that made 

raaus, and Num. Quinctius ; de lapide by Caesar in his consulship, in the year of 

emptos, is said in allusion to the manner of Rome 694; whereby Achaia, Thessaly, and 

selling slaves. all Greece, were left entirely free. 
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honour was without a stain. This is something uncommon; 
but what is still more so, this vulture of Macedon had the title 
of emperor forsooth. 

XVII. Did you, even then, my Paulus, presume to send 
letters to Rome, wrapt in laurel ?2^ He says he did. Who ever 
read them ? who moved that they should be read ? For it sig- 
nifies nothing to me at present, whether, stung by a sense of 
your crimes, you never presumed to write to that body, which 
you had sUghted, which you had persecuted, which you had 
aboUshed ; or whether your friends concealed your letters, and 
thus, by their silence, condemned your rashness and im- 
pudence. And indeed I know not whether I had rather you 
should seem void of all sense of shame in sending letters, and 
that your friends should be persons of more modesty and judg- 
ment, or that you should seem more modest than usual, and 
your conduct be uncondemned by your friends. But supposing 
you had not, by your cruel outrages against the senate, cut 
yourself off for ever from all favour with it, what was done in 
that province upon which you could write to it with any 
manner of congratulation ? Was it the harassing of Macedon ? 
the shameful loss of towns ? the plundering of our allies ? the 
laying waste their lands? the fortifying Thessalonica ? the 
blockade of our military causeway? the destruction of our 
army by the sword, by famine, by cold, and by pestilence ?^ 
Your writing nothing to the senate shews only, that as you was 
more wicked in Rome than Gabinius, you was somewhat more 
modest in your province than he. For that rioter, bom for his 
belly only, and not for glory and honour, after having deprived 
the Roman knights in his province, and the farmers of the 
customs, united with us both in inclination and dignity, all of 
them of their fortunes, and some of them of their reputation 
and lives ; after having done nothing with his army, but plun- 
dered cities, laid waste lands, and pillaged houses ; had the im- 
pudence (and indeed what is it he has not the impudence to 
do ?) to petition the senate, by letters, for a supplication. 

XVIII. Immortal gods ! and shalt thou, shall you, ye twin 
whirlpools and rocks of the state ! decry my fortune, and extol 
your own? you who have borne the indelible marks of the 
foulest infamy, whilst such degrees of the senate were passed 
concerning me, even in my absence, such assemblies were held, 

^ L. ^milius Paulus obtained a com- tis victoriis erat jamdiu, triumphisque pa- 

plete victory over Macedonia, in the year cata ; sic a barbaris, quibus est propter ava- 

of Rome 585 ; and as Piso had Macedonia ritiara pax erepta, vexatur, ut Thessalo- 

for his province, and conducted himself in nicenses, positi in gremio imperii nostri, 

it so ingloriously, Cicero, by way of de- relinquere oppidum, et arcem munire 

rision, calls him Paulus. cogantur: ut via ilia nostra, quae per 

'-^^ This is farther explained by our au- Macedoniam est usque ad Hellespontura 
thor in his oration de Prov, Cans, His militaris, non solum excursionibus bar- 
words are as follow: ''Macedonia quse barorum sit infesta, sed etiam castris 
erat antea munita piurimorum imperato< I'hreiciis distincta, ac notata." 
rum non turribus, sed tropsis ; quae mul- 
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such commotions happened among all our municipal cities and 
colonies, such resolutions were made by the farmers of the re- 
venue, by the colleges, and, in a word, by all ranks and con- 
ditions of men, as I not only durst never have Vvished for, but 
could not even have conceived. Were I to see thee and thy 
colleague Gabinius fastened to a cross, would the sight of your 
mangled bodies give me greater pleasure than I feel from the 
loss of your reputation ? Nothing is to be deemed a punish- 
ment, which, by some accident or other, may happen even to 
the brave and virtuous. And this is the doctrine even of your 
men of pleasure among the Greeks, whom I wish you had 
heard, as they ought to have been heard ; you would never, 
in that case, have plunged into such an abyss of crimes. But 
you hear them in your stews ; you hear them amidst your de- 
oaucheries; you hear them in your feasts, and over your bottle : 
even those who define evil by pain, and good by pleasure, give 
out, that a wise man, though he were shut up in the bull of 
Phalaris, and broiled with flames applied to it, would still de- 
clare that his condition was agreeable, and that he was not in 
the least moved :^^ such, they allege, is the power of virtue, that 
it is impossible for a good man not to be happy. What then 
is pain ? what is punishment ? It is, in my opinion, what can 
happen to none but the guilty ; premeditated villany ; the 
pangs and horrors of remorse ; the hatred of all the virtuous ; a 
mark of infamy inflicted by the senate ; the loss of dignity. 

XIX. To me, neither M. Regulus, whom the Carthaginians, 
after having cut off his eye-lids, and shut him up bound in a 
chest, killed by keeping him from sleep, seems to have suffered 
punishment j^^ nor C. Marius, whom Italy, which he had saved, 

^ Phalaris wad a cruel tyrant of Agri- sadors to negotiate a peace : having first 

gentum, famous for shutting up men in a taken an oath of him to return to Carthage, 

brazen bull, and putting fire under it. in case there should neither be peace nor an 

This engine of cruelty was made by one exchange of prisoners. Upon his arrival 

Perillus, who thought it would be a wel- at Rome, he advised the senate to refuse 

come present to Phalaris ; and is said to the Carthaginian ambassadors both peace 

have been ordered by the tyrant to be first and an exchange of prisoners, for which, 

shut into it, in order to prove his own at his return into Africa, he was cruelly 

work. put to death. Authors, however, are not 

^ M. Attilius Regulus was consul in agreed concerning the particular kind of 
the ninth year of the first Punic war, and torment they made him undergo ; the most 
defeated the Carthaginians in the memo- current opinion is, that they cut off or 
rable sea-fight of Ecnomus ; after which sewed back his eye-lids, and then bringing 
he made a descent upon Africa, and him out of a dark dungeon, exposed him to 
pushed on his conquests with prodigious the sun at mid-day; that after this they 
rapidity. But Xantij^pus, a commander of shut him up in a kind of chest, or press, 
Greek mercenaries in the service of the stuck full on the inside with iron spikes, 
Carthaginians, by his excellent advice and and there left him to die in torment. This 
conduct, gave a wonderful turn to affairs account of the cruel revenge which the 
inAfrica,totally defeated the Roman army, Carthaginians took of Regulus after his 
and took Regulus himself prisoner. The return to Carthage, is found in many of the 
Carthaginians, however, being vanquished best Roman authors, and is not expressly 
in a sea-engagement, on the coast of contradicted by any ancient writer : not- 
Africa, and having received a signal over- withstanding this, Mr. Hooke, in the se- 
throw at land near Panormus, began to cond volume of his Roman History, ad- 
think seriously of an accommodation, and duces some reasons against the truth of it ; 
sent Regulus to Rome with some ambas- which, he thinks, may excuse our incre- 
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saw sunk in the marshes of Mintumee ; and Africa, which he 
had subdued, saw banished and shipwrecked. For these are the 
blows of fortune, not the consequences of guilt; but punish- 
ment is suflfering for crimes. Nor would I, were I to imprecate 
evils upon you, as I have often done, when the gods have heard 
me, pray for diseases, death, or tortures. That imprecation of 
Thyestes is only an art of the poet, to move the minds of the 
vulgar, not those of the wise : May you, after being shiptvrecked, 
hang by your side, with your bowels dropping outy upon the flinty 
rocks J besmearing them with blood and gore. ^^ Had such a thing 
happened to you, I should not have been concerned at it ; but 
this is what may befall any man. M. Marcellus, who was thrice 
consul, 32 and eminent for his virtue, piety, and abilities in war, 
perished on the sea; yet he still lives in the annals of fame, 
crowned with glory. Such a death is to be deemed an accident, 
not a penalty. What then is suffering ? what is punishment ? 
what are the pointed rocks? what is the cross? Behold two 
commanders in the provinces of the Roman people, at the head 
of armies, with the title ©f emperors ; yet one of these was so 
struck with the sense of his guilt and crimes, that he did not 
even dare to send a letter to the senate, from a province, too, of 
all others the most fertile in triumphs. It is but lately that L. 
Torquatus, a man of the most distinguished merit, was, at my 
instance, saluted emperor from this province, on accomit of his 
glorious actions ; from it, too, within these few years, we have 
seen the well-won triumphs of Cn. Dolabella, C. Curio, and M. 
Lucullus ; and yet from this province, during your command in 
it, not so much as a messenger was sent to the senate. From 
Gabinius letters were brought ; they were read, too, and a mo- 
tion made upon them in the senate. Immortal gods ! could I 
even have wished my enemy to be marked with such infamy as 
none but himself ever suffered ? That the senate, who are now 
got into such a habit of generosity as to bestow new honours on 
those who have conducted themselves well in the administration 
of public affairs, both by increasing the number of thanksgiving 
days, and by peculiar terms of respect ; that the senate, 1 say, 
should not believe what was contained in the letters of this 
fellow alone ? should deny what he requested in them ? 

XX. What gives me the greatest pleasure, delight, and satisfac- 
tion, is, that this order think no otherwise of you than they do of 
their most inveterate enemies ; that you are hated by the Roman 

dulity, should we look upon it as a mere him, which we shall here transcribe: "Hie 

fiction. autem Marcellus/* says he, "cum statuas 

31 This is a passage from the Thyestes of sibi ac patri, itemque avo poneret in mo- 

Ennius. numentis avi sui ad honoris et virtutis 

^ This was not the famous Marcellus, aedem, subscripsit, 111. Marcelli navies 

who conquered Syracuse: but his grand- Coss, Fuerat autem a vus quinquies, pater 

son, who was shipwrecked in Africa, soon semel, ipse ter. Itaque neque mentitus, et 

after the beginning of the third Punic war. apud imperitiores patris sui splendorem 

Asconius gives us an anecdote concerning auxit." 

2 F 
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knights, by the other orders, and by the whole state; that there 
is not a worthy man, not a single citizen, provided he remembers 
he is such, whose eyes do not shim yoa, whose ears are not 
offended with the very mention of your name, whose soul does 
not abhor you, and who is not shocked even at the remembrance 
of your consulship. This is what I always wished might befall 
you, what I always desired, what I always prayed for. Nay, 
more has befallen you than I could have wished ; for that you 
should lose your army, I certainly never wished : this happened, 
too, besides my wishes, though very agreeably to my inclina- 
tion. For it did not enter into my thoughts to wish you 
should fall into that phrensy and madness into which you did 
fall ; though this I should have wished for. But it had escaped 
me, that such is the punishment irrevocably ordained by the im- 
mortal gods against the impious and the guilty. For you must 
not imagine, conscript fathers, that the wicked, as you see in 
theatricsd representations, are haunted by the blazing torches of 
furies, sent by the gods as mstruments of their vengeance. It is 
personal villany, personal guilt, personal crimes and presumption, 
that rob men of the use of reason and soundness of judgment. 
These are the furies, these the flames, these the torches of the 
wicked. Am not I to look upon you as a madman, as a fury, as one 
that has lost the use of his reason, as more frantic than Orestes 
or Athamas in the play,^ for having first dared (for that is the 
principal thing) to leave the provmce of Macedonia, into which 
you had transported so great an army, without a soldier to defend 
it, and then not long ago to confess this, when urged to it by 
Torquatus, a man of the greatest weight ^d integrity? I pass 
by your having lost the greatest part of your army ; let thsi be 
deemed your misfortune : but what reason can vou give for 
having dismissed it ? what authority, what law, what decree of 
the senate, what right, what precedent can you allege for this ? 
what else is madness, but being ignorant of men, being ignorant 
of laws, of the senate, of the constitution? To mangle one's own 
body, is an inconsiderable degree of madness, in comparison of 
this manghng of life, of reputation, and safety. Were you to 
dismiss your family, which belongs to yourself alone, your fnends 
would think you deserved to be put under confinement : and 
had you been in your senses, would you have dismissed the 
guards of the Roman people, the defence of the province, with- 
out the orders of the senate and people ? 

XXI. But what did your other self? After having squandered 
that immense plunder which he had drawn from the officers of 
the revenue, from the lands and cities of our allies ; after part 

^ Orestes was the son of Agamemnon ofThessaly: he had two children by his wife 

and Clytemnestra. He is said to have Nephele.afterwhose death he married Ino, 

killed his own mother, and ^gisthus, her the daughter of Cadmus, who treated her 

adulterer, who had murdered his father, step-children so ill, that Juno, to punish 

Athamas was the son of iEolus, and king her, made her husband run mad. 
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of ihfA plwider bad been i^bsorbed in the abyss of his lusts, 
another part of it consumed by new and unheard-of refinements 
in luxuryt and part of it by the purchases and alterations which 
he made in those places where he pulled down every thing to raise 
this Tuseulan mount; being now reduced to poverty, and a stop 

Eut to that enormous and insufferable fabric, he sold himself, the 
adges of his office, the army of the Roman people, the sacred 
prohibition of the immortal gods, the answer of their priests, the 
authority of the senate, the orders of the people, the renown 
and dignity of their empure, to the Egyptian king.^ Though the 
bounds of his province were enlarged according to his desires, 
according to bis wishes, according to the price and danger at 
which he had set my head, yet could he not confine himself to 
these. He brought his army put of Syria. What right had he 
to bring them out of their own province ? He enlisted himself 
under the king of Alexandria, as a mercenary attendant : what 
could be more infanious than this ? Jle came into Egypt ; he 
fought against the Alei^andrians : when did either this order, or 
the people of Rome, undertake that war ? He took Alexandria : 
what greater instance of madness can we expect he should be 
guilty of, unlei^ it be this, that be should send letters to the 
senate with an account of his exploits? Had he been in his 
senses, had not his country and the immortal gods been avenged 
of him by the severest d all punishments, those of fury and 
madness, would he have dared, I do not say to leave his pro* 
vince, but to draw out his army, to carry on war of himself, to 
advance into a kingdom without orders from the senate or 
people? all which are forbid in the most express terms, by many 
ancient laws, as well as by the Cornelian law upon treason,^ 
and the Julian law upon extortion. But this I pass over. Had 
he not arrived at the height of madness, would he have dared 
to take to himself a province, which P. Lentulus, one of the 
best friends of this order, had, without any hesitation, quitted 
upon a principle of religion ; though both the authority of the 
senate, and tlie lots had bestpufed it upon him ? a proceeding 
which, if it had not been contrary to religion, was yet forbid by the 
practice of our ancestors, by numerous examples in the state, 
and by the severest penalties of our laws. 

** Ptolemy, hemgi driven out of his km^- he executed with a high hand, and the de- 

dom by his own subjects, on account of his struction of all the king's enemies, in open 

tyranmcal government, went to Rome to defiance of the senate, and the direction 

beg the assistance and protection of t^e of the Sibyl. 

senate. The Sibylline books were con- ^ This law, the author of which was L. 

suited upon the occasion, and these abso- Cornelius Sylla, made it treason to lead an 

lutely prohibited the Romans from restor- army out of a province, or to engage in a 

ing an Egyptian prince by force of arms, war without special orders, or to endeavour 

Gabinius, however, tempted by Ptolemy's the ingratiating one's self so with the army 

gold and the plunder of Egypt, and en- as to make them ready to serve his parti- 

couraged also, as some authors say, by cular interest ; and assigned the punish- 

Pompey himself, undertook to replace him ment of aqua et ignit interdictio, to all that 

on the throne with his Syrian arjny ; which should be convicted of any of these crimes. 
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worthy of bearing a part in those measures for preserving the 
state, in which he was engaged with me during my consulate,^^ 
was with me when somebody told us that you was seen not far 
from the gate, strolling about with your lictors. I knew too 
that my friend Q. Marcius, one of the bravest of men, well 
skilled m military affairs, one of those lieutenants whose courage 
in battle procured you the title of emperor, when you was not a 
great way from Rome, was at his own house doing nothing. 
But why should I reckon up those who did not come out to 
meet you ? when scarce one of the officious tribe of candidates 
met you,38 though they were all publicly apprised and invited 
that very day, and several days before. There were short 
gowns ready for your lictors at the gate, which they exchanged 
for their cassocks, and by this means gave a new face to their 
general's train. Thus a governor of Macedonia, with such an 
army, and such a province, conveyed himself into the city, after 
three years, in such a manner that no pedlar had ever a more 
private return. And yet this modest gentleman, so well pre- 
pared for his defence, reproaches me on this head. After I 
had said that he entered by the Cselimontane gate, like a man 
of spirit, he offered to lay that he entered by the Esquiline ; as 
if it had been either incumbent on me to know this, as if any of 
you had heard of it, or as if it had been of any consequence in 
the present affair, through what gate you entered^ if it was not 
through the Triumphal ; a gate which, before you, was always 
open to Macedonian proconsuls. You are the only person with 
consular authority, who, upon your return from Macedonia, 
have not been honoured with a triumph. 

XXIV. But, conscript fathers, it was a philosopher you 
heard speak. He denies that he had ever any passion for a 
triumph. Thou execrable wretch, thou plague, thou foul re- 
proach of this state! while you was destroying the senate, 
exposing to sale the authority of this order, hirmg out your con- 
sulate to a tribune of the people, subverting the state, betraying 
my life and safety, all for the sake of a province ; if you did not 
aspire after a triumph, with what passion will you pretend that 

Jou was animated ? For 1 have often seen men, who appeared 
oth to me and to others too fond of a province, cover and con- 
ceal their ambition with the specious name of a triumph. It 
was thus that D. Silanus, when consul, and my colleague too, 
used to talk in this assembly ; and no person indeed can desire 
the command of an army, and openly solicit it, without making 

^ This L. Flaccus was praetor in Ci- tion ; all which time was spent in gaining 

cero*s consulship, and performed no incon- and securing of friends. For this purpose, 

siderable services to nis country during they used all the arts of popularity, making 

Catiline's conspiracy; for which he re- their circuits round the city very often; 

ceived the thanks of the senate. and, in their walks, taking the meanest per- 

^ Those who stood candidates for sons by the hands, and talking to them in 

public honours, generally declared their a familiar manner: whence Cicero here 

pretensions about a year before the elec- calls them, natio offidosissima. 
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Us desire of a triumph a colour for his ambition. Suppooii^ 
the senate and people of Rome who had obliged you to take the 
command of an army^ without your desiring it, nay, when you 
declined going to the war, it would still have discovered a narrow 
and abject spirit, to despise the honour and dignity of a just 
triumph. For as it is a proof of levitv to hunt after empty ap- 
plause, and to pursue every shadow of false glory, so it shews a 
mean spirit, that shuns bright renown, to rd^se genuine glory, 
which is the noblest reward of real virtue. But when that pro- 
vince was bestowed upon you as the wages, not of having un^ 
hinged, but of having rained the state, so far from being desired 
and obliged by the senate, that the senate was forced to give 
way to it ; so fer from being solicited by the Roman people, that 
not a free suffirage was given in your fstvour ; when this was the 
stipulated reward of all your crimes, that if you would dehver 
the whole commonwealth into the hands of infamous robbers, 
vou should have , Macedonia adjudged to you, with whatever 
boimds you please to set to it ; when you drained the treasury, 
stripped Italy of her youth, passed a great extent of sea in the 
winter-time, if aU this whUe you slighted a triumph, what blind 
passion, frantic rufi&an ! humed you on, if it was not a passion 
for rapine and plunder ? Cn. Pompeius is not now at liberty to 
follow 3rour advice; for he has erred. He had no reUsh for 
your philosophy ; foolish man ! he has already triumphed three 
times. Crassus, I blush for you; after having finished a most 
formidable war, what made you so very desirous of having a 
laurel crown decreed you by the s^iate ? P. Servilius, GU Me- 
tellus, C. Curio, P. Africanus, why did 3rou not listen to this 
very knowing and learned gendeman, before you suffered your- 
selves to be thus seduced ? Even my friend, C. Pontinus, is 
now at liberty, having begun the religious rites. Foolish 
Camilli, Curii, Fabricii, Calatini, Scipiones, Marcelli, Maximi I 
silly Paulus I stupid Marius ! what ignorance it shewed in the 
fiithers of botii these our consuls to triumph \^^ 

XXV. But since we cannot alter what is past, why does not 
this Epicurean dwarf, this composition of loam and day, give 
these fine precepts of philosophy to his son-in-law, that great 
and renowned commander? Believe me, that gentleman is 
influenced by glory; he is heated, he is fired with the desire of a 
just and noble triumph. He has not received the same lessons 
that you have done. Send him your instructions in writing. 
But in the mean time, in case you should happen to meet widi 
him, consider what words you must make use of, to stifle and 
extinguish the flames of his ambition. Tou, who are a man 
of moderation and steadiness, will prevail over one carried about 

* This oration was made in the second of a triumph ; Pompey*6 for h\s victory 
consulship of Pompey and Crassus ; both over the Picentes, Crassus's for that over 
whose fathers had obtained the honour the Spaniards. 
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on the wings of ambition ; his ignorance will give way to your 
learning, and the son-in-law will yield to his fatiier. For as you 
ate a man of pleasantry, have a graceful manner of persuadmg, 
and are just come from the schodis thoroughly accomplished 
and polite, you will say to him, Pray, CJsBsar, what makes you 
so highly delighted with thanksgivings, so often decreed, and fcnr 
so many days ? Mankind are certainly in an error as to this ; 
these tlungs are what the gods neglect : for they, as our divine 
Epkmrus sajrs, are neither favourable to, nor angry with any 
one. You will never have it in your power to convince up(Mi 
this head ; for you shall see that the gods both have been, and 
are still angry with yourself. Accordingly, you will pass from 
this to another topic, and talk of a triumph. Now, after all, 
what is there in that chariot ? in those princes led before it im 
chains ? in those representations of towns ? What is there in 
that gold ? in tiiat silver ? in those lieutenants and tribunes on 
horseback ? in those shouts of the soldiers ? what in all that 
pomp ? Believe me, the wh(de is vanity ; all that catching at the 
acclamations <^ the people, being carried in procession through 
the streets, and ga^ed at by the mob, are scarce amusements 
for school-boys : there is nothing solid in them^ nothing tha]k 
can contribute to the pleasure of the senses. T. Fkuninius, L. 
Paulus, Q. Metellus, T. Didius, and a great many more, earned 
away by a silly ambition, triumphed upon their return &om this 
province ; but my return, you see, was of a very different kind. 
When I came to the Esquiline gate, I trod under foot the 
Macedonian laurd ; with fifteen ra^ed attendants, I came, and 
very dry indeed I was, to the Ceelimontane gate, where one of 
my freedmen had hired a house for me, as renowned a com* 
manderas I was, only two days before; and if that house had 
not haiqpened to be empty, I should have pitched my tent in 
the £eid of Mars. In tiie apaean time, Csesar, despising all the 
pageantry of a triumph, I have and shall have money lying for 
me at home. I immediately gave in my accounts to the 
treasury, according to your law ;^ and it was the only thing 
whcnrein I obeyed that law : which accounts if you look into, 
you will see tihat no person has profited more by arithmetic 
tkm myself J for thev are wrote in so nice and masteify a 
manner, that the clerk, who carried them to the treasury, uiker 
having registered them, scratching his head with his left hand, 
muttered to liimself, TTie account is here sure enough, but the 
cash is gone. By this speech, I make no doubt but you will 
be able to stop your son-in-law, even though he were mounting 
his car. 

^ C. Julius Cssar made a law, A. U. their provinces, and, upon their arrival 

691, whereby governors, at the expiration at Rome, to deliver in a copy of the said 

of their office, were obliged to leave the accounts at the public treasui7. 
scheme of their accounts in two cities^of 
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XXVI. Thou mean, filthy, dirty wretch, who hast forgot thy 
father's family, and scarce rememberest that of thy mother! 
There is something in thee, I know not what, so low, so abject^ 
so worthless, so sordid, that thou art a reproach even to thy 
grandfather, who was a common cryer at Milan. L. Crassus, a 
man of the greatest wisdom in our state, traversed almost every 
foot of the Alps with his javeUns, that he might find some 
subject for a triumph in a place where he could meet with no 
enemy. The same passion fired C. Cotta,*^ a man of the most 
distinguished abilities, though without any declared enemy to 
wage war with. Neither Cotta nor Crassus triumphed ; the one 
being deprived of that honour by his colleague, the other by death. 
You laughed not long ago at M. Piso^s passion for a triumph, a 
passion, you said, very different from what you was animated 
with; but although Piso carried on an inconsiderable war, as you 
have told us, yet he did not think that honour contemptible. You 
who have more learning than Piso, more understanding than 
Cotta, a greater share of abilities, wisdom, and genius than 
Crassus, despise those things, which those idiots, as you caU 
them, deemed glorious. But though you blame them for having 
been ambitious of laurels, when they had conducted either no 
wars at all, or very inconsiderable ones; yet you who have 
subdued such powerful nations, and performed such mighty ex- 
ploits, ought not to have slighted the fruits of your toils, the 
rewards of your dangers, the badges of your viuour: nor did 
you slight them, indeed, though wiser than Themista;*^ you 
was unwiUing to have your brazen front battered with the re- 
preaches of the senate. You see now, since I have been so far 
my own enemy as to compare myself with you, that my de- 
parture, my absence and return, so far surpassed yours, that I 
derived immortal glory from mine, and you lasting infamy from 
yours. And now, as to our daily and constant manner ot living 
m town, will you take upon you to prefer your splendour, 
your interest, the number of your cUents, your practice at the 
bar, your advice, your assistance, your authority, your weight 
in the senate, to mine ; or, to speak more properly, to those of 
the meanest and most desperate man Uving ? 

XXVII. To begin, then : the senate detest you, and justly, 
as you yourself allow, since you have not only subverted and 
destroyed its dignity and authority, but its very name and 
order. The Roman knights cannot bear the sight of you, since 
in your consulship, L. ^Uus, the most illustrious man of that 
order, was banished : the commons of Rome wish your utter 

*^ Cicero makes frequent mention of this received several years before. 
Cotta, in his dialogue De Oratore. We ** This Themista, according to Laertius, 
are told by Asconius, that after the senate was the wife of one Leonteus, and a very 
had decreed him a triumph, he died the learned lady : she was contemporary with 
day before it was to be celebrated, of the Epicurus, and a great admirer of his phi- 
breaking out of a wound which he had losophy. 
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ruin, for you made them fall under the infamy of what you did 
against me by means of slaves and robbers : all Italy curses 
you, for having, with the utmost arrogance, rejected their 
decrees and entreaties. Make trial, if you dare, of so great and 
universal hatred. Very soon will be celebrated the most 
splendid and magnificent games in the memory of man, such as 
not only have never heretofore been exhibited, but such as, I 
firmly believe, never will hereafter. *3 Shew yourself to the 
people ; trust yourself in the theatre. Are you afraid of being 
hissed ? what is become of your philosophy ? Do you fear being 
clapped? that is below the regard of a philosopher, surely. 
You are afiraid they should lay hands upon you; for, according 
to your philosophy, pain is an evil ; as for reputation, shame, 
infamy, disgrace, they are only empty words : but I am con- 
fident he will not dare be present at the games. Nor will he 
make his appearance at the public entertainment, for the sake 
of the honour that attends it, unless perhaps he come to sup 
with P. Clodius, I mean, with his dear companions, but merely 
for his diversion. The games he will leave to us idiots ; for, in 
his disputations, he is wont to prefer the pleasures of the belly 
to whatever gratifies the eyes and ears. For whereas you 
formerly thought him only a knavish, cruel pick-pocket, and 
now consider him as rapacious, sordid, obstinate, haughty, 
deceitful, perfidious, impudent, and daring; you must know, 
besides, that there is not a more luxurious, lustful, worthless, 
detestable being on earth. Do not imagine, however, that his 
luxury has any thing of elegance in it ; for though all luxury is 
base and dishonourable, yet there is a certain species of it more 
becoming a man of spirit and a gentleman. There is nothing 
splendid about him, nothing elegant, nothing fine ; and, let me 
commend my enemy, he is expensive in nothing but in his 
lusts. There is not a piece of chased plate in his house ; his 
dishes are of the largest size, and that he may not seem to 
slight his countrymen, they are Placentine ware : his table is 
covered, not with delicate fishes of diflferent kinds, but with 
plenty of salt stinking meat : the servants who wait upon him 
are all shabby fellows, and some of them old ones ; one person 
is both cook and porter : there is not a baker in his house, nor 

** The shows with which Pompey en- elephants ; whose lamentable howlin^f, 

tertained the people at the dedication of when mortally wounded, Pliny and Dio 

that grand theatre, which be built at his tell us raised such a commiseration in the 

own charge for the use and ornament of multitude, from a vulgar notion of their 

the city, are here- referred to. According to great sense and love to man, that it de- 

the accounts we have of them, by Roman stroyed the whole diversion of the show, 

authors, they were the most magnificent and drew curses on Pompey himself, for 

that had ever been exhibited in Rome. In being the author of so much cruelty. So 

the theatre were stage-plays, prizes of true it is, what Cicero, in his Offices, ob- 

music, wrestling, and all kinds of bodily serves of this kind of prodigality, that there 

exercises: in the circus, horse-races, and is no real dignity or lasting honour in it; 

huntings of wild beasts, for five days sue- that it satiates while it pleases, and is for- 

cessively, in which five hundred lions gotten as soon as it is over. 
were killed, and on the last day twenty 

2 G 
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a cellar in itj his bread and his wine are bought from the 
chandler's shop and the tavern : his Greek guests are crowded 
together, five, sometimes more, in one of his little beds,** while 
he has one wholly to himself: they drink as long as he serves 
them from the upper couch ;*5 when he hears the cock crow, 
he thinks his grandfather has risen from the dead,*^ and orders 
the table to be removed. 

XXVIII. It will be asked, perhaps, how came you to know 
this ? Why, truly, I will draw a character of no person for the 
sake of abuse, especially of a man of genius and learning ; for 
such, were I ever so wilUng, I cannot hate. There lives with 
this wretch a certain Greek, *7 who, to speak the truth, is an in- 
genious man, for I know him to be so ; but he shews himself such 
only when with other people than him, or when by himselfl 
This person happening to see Piso, when a young man, with 
that severity of aspect which he wore even then, did not decline 
his friendship, especially as Piso courted him, but ran into an in- 
timacy with him in such a manner that they lived together, and 
were almost inseparable. I am not now speaking before illiterate 
persons, but before an assembly which I know to be composed 
of men of the ^eatest learning and politeness. The Epicurean 
philosophers, then, you must have heard, measure every thing 
which ought to be the object of human wishes, by pleasure ; *® 
whether justly or not, does not concern us ; or, if it does, is no- 
thing to the present purpose : yet such a loose ambiguous way 
of talking is often very pernicious to young persons, who have 
not the nicest discernment. Accordingly, this stallion, as soon 
as he heard pleasure so highly commended by a philosopher, in- 
quired no farther ; but gave such a loose to every sensual appe- 
tite, and was so tickled with his manner of speaking, that he 
thought he had found in him, not a director of his morals, but 
an encourager of his lusts. Upon this the Greek began, by means 
of divisions and distinctions, to shew him in what sense these 
maxims were to be taken. But his lame pupil having once caught 
the ball, as we say, would not quit it; he took witnesses, and 

** The usual number in a bed was three ; learning, 

sometimes indeed there were four, but this *^ The Epicureans held pleasure to be the 

happened very seldom : so that what is chief end of man, and death the extinction 

mentioned in this passage was reckoned of his being: so that they placed their hap- 

eztremely mean and inelegant. piness in the secure enjoyment of a plea- 

*^ It is not easy to ascertain the meaning surable life ; esteeming virtue on no other 
of this passage, upon which the commenta- account, than as it was a handmaid to 
tors are divided. Instead of de soUo, some pleasure, and helped to insure the posses- 
are for reading dedolio, " Bibitur tamdiu/' sion of it, by preserving health and conci- 
says Emestus, "donee yinum defusum et liating friends. Their wise man accord- 
vetustum non suppetat amplius, sed etiam ingly nad no other duty, but to provide for 
vinum recens, doliare, ministretur." his own ease, to decline all struggles, to re- 

*^ This is a pun upon the word Gallus ; tire from i>uDlic affairs, and to imitate the 

Piso*s grandfather being a Gaul. life of their gods, by passing his days in a 

^7 The name of this Greek was Philo- calm, contemplative, undisturbed repose, 

demus, an Epicurean philosopher : he is in the midst of rural shades and pleasant 

mentioned by Cicero, in his second book gardens. 
FmibuSf as a man of great worth and 
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sealed up their depositions^ that Epicurus expressly declared, 
there was no real good remaining, if bodily pleasures were taken 
away. *^ In shorty the good-natured, complaisant Greek, would 
not be too obstinate against a Roman senator. 

XXIX. But the person I am speaking of is not only an ex- 
cellent philosopher, but has likewise a great deal of learning ; 
which, in general, the Epicureans are said to neglect. He has 
wrote a poem^ too, which is so pretty, so full of elegance and hu- 
mour, that nothing can be more witty and ingenious. If any 
one has a mind to find fault with this poem, let him, provided he 
does it without severity ; and treat the author, not as a filthy, 
wicked, and presumptuous wretch, but as a Greekling, a flatterer, 
and a poet. As he was a Greek, and a stranger, he came into 
the hands of this fellow, or rather happened to fall into them ; 
being imposed upon, as this powerful and wise state had been, 
by that air of severity. When once he was united to him in so 
strict an intimacy, he could not disengage himself 5 and besides, 
he was afraid of being charged with inconstancy, if he should 
leave him. Being asked, invited, and forced to it, he wrote so 
much to him, and that on the subject of his wretched self, that 
he described, in charming verses, all his lusts, all his de- 
baucheries, BXidfm a word, all his diflferent kinds of suppers and 
entertainments. Those verses if any one has a mind to read, he 
may see Piso^s life represented in them, as it were in a mirror : 
I would repeat some of them, which have been read and heard 
by many, were I not afraid that the very strain in which I am 
now speaking was inconsistent with the majesty of this place. 
Besides, I would not detract in the least from the merits of the 
author, who, if he had been more fortunate in a pupil, would 
perhaps have been more grave and serious. But chance has led 
him into this manner of writing, so unworthy of a philosopher ; 
for philosophy is said to comprehend in it the knowledge of vir- 
tue, social duty, and moral conduct ; and whoever professes it, 
seems to me to sustain a very important character. Not^ know- 
ing well what it was he professed, when he took upon him the 
character of a philosopher, chance, which led him to Piso, plunged 
him Ukewise into the mire and filth of that most impure and in- 
temperate brute, who, after having praised my conduct in my 
consulship, if praise from so infamous a fellow is not rather in- 
famy, said to me, It is not envy that has hurt you, but your verses. 
The punishment which was decreed under your consulship, was 
too severe, either for a bad poet or a free citizen. But you 
wrote — Cedant arma toga. And what if I did ? Why, it was the 
cause of all your calamity.^^ But it was not wrote, I think, in 

^ This passage is very obscure ; and the scure as ever. We have nothing satisfac- 

commentators, though they have offered tory to offer upon it, and must therefore 

several conjectures and emendations ia leave our readers to make their best of it. 

order to clear it up, have left it as ob- ^ Piso, upon his return to Rome from 
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dignity, nor a senator, nor a citizen, nor a gentleman, but even 
a man? 

XXXI. Do you know what, do you know before whom, do 
you know of whom you are talking ? You make the most illus- 
trious persons share in the guilt of your crimes, and those of 
Gabinius 5 sad you do it openly. You said but just now, that 
I vented my spleen against those whom I despised, and did 
not meddle with those who had more power, and with whom I 
ought to be oflfended. But though the views of these persons 
(for who can be supposed not to know whom you point at ?) are 
not indeed all the same, yet all their views are such as I ap- 
prove of. On. Pompeius, though many opposed his zeal and 
affection for me, always loved me, always thought me very 
worthy of his intimacy, always studied not only my safety, but 
my grandeur and glory. Your knavish tricks, your villany, the 
reports of my plots and his dangers, ^^ so maliciously invented 
by you, and by those who, abusing their intimacy with him, 
were constantly, at your instigation, filUng his ears with the 
most scandalous stories ; your passion for provinces, made me 
be excluded ; and all those who wished well to me, to his glory, 
and to the state, be removed from his conversation, and from 
all access to him. Whence it came to pass, that he was not at 
liberty to follow his own judgment, while certain persons, 
though they were not able to alienate his affections from me, 
robbed me of his assistance. Did not L. Lentulus, who was 
then praetor, did not Q. Sanga, did not L. Torquatus the elder, 
did not M. Lucullus come to you ? When these, and many 
others, went to Pompey at his Alban seat, ^^ to beg and entreat 
him not to desert my fortunes, which were inseparably connected 
with the welfare of the state, he sent them back to you and 
your colleague, that you might undertake the public cause, and 
lay it before the senate ; declaring that he would not take the 
field against an armed tribune of the people, without public au- 
thority 5 but that, if the consuls would, by a decree of the se- 
nate, undertake the defence of the state, he would take up arms. 
Do you remember, wretch ! what answer you made ? All those 
persons, but especially Torquatus, were provoked even to rage 
at the rudeness and insolence of it : you told them that you 
was not so stout a consul as Torquatus and I had been ; that 
there was no occasion for arms, or fighting ; that I might save 
the republic a second time, by withdrawing myself 5 that my 

^^ The Clodian faction, in order to de- all admonishing him to be on his guard 

prive Cicero of so powerful a protection as against the plots of Cicero, and to take 

that of Pompey, employed all their arts to better care of his life, induced him to 

infuse jealousies and suspicions into him, withdraw himself from Rome to his Alban 

of a design formed by Cicero against his villa. We are not to imagine, however, 

life. that he entertained any apprehension of 

^' The many letters and messages which Cicero : the part he acted on this occasion, 

Pompey received from the confidants of was more probably owing to his eiigage- 

Clodius, and from his pretended friends, ments with Caesar. 
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resistance would occasion the loss of an infinite quantity of civil 
blood ; and, in short, that neither you, nor your son-in-law, nor 
your colleague, would relinquish the party of the tribune. And 
hast thou yet the impudence, thou pubuc enemy and traitor ! 
to say that I ought to bear greater enmity to others than to 
thee? 

XXXIi. I know that C. Caesar's political sentiments and mine 
were diflferent ; but, notwithstanding this, as I have often said of 
him in this assembly, he desired, he proposed, he invited, he 
begged of me, to share in his consulship, and in those honours 
wluch he communicated to his nearest relations.^ It was perhaps 
too great a desire of shewing the steadiness of my principles^ 
that kept me from joining his party ; but I was not fond of 
entering into a strict intimacy with one whose fiivours could not 
even prevail upon me to think as he did. It was debated under 
your consulship, whether his acts of the preceding year should 
be confirmed or annulled.^ What need I say more ? If he 
thought there was so much vigour and courage in me alone, 
that his acts would be abolished, if I had opposed them ; why 
should I not pardon him for preferring his own safety to mine ? 
But, to omit what is past, as Cn. Pompeius espoused my in- 
terest with all his zeal, with infinite labour, at the hazard of his 
life ; as he went round the municipal towns in order to serve 
me, implored the assistance of all Italy, was frequently with 
P. Lentulus the consul who first proposed my return, was always 
ready to declare his sentiments upon the matter in the senate, 
and m assembUes not only professed himself my defender, but 
even a suppliant for me ; knowing that C« Csesar had great in- 
terest, and was withal no enemy of mine, he made him his as- 
sociate and assistant in aU the services he did me. Do you see 
now that I had reason not only not to be ofiFended with those 
persons you described, but to have a friendship for them ? One 
of them, which I shall never forget, was as much my friend as 
his own ; the other, which I shall forget in time, was more his 
own friend than mine. In a word, it was with us, as with 
brave men; who, though they fight hand to hand, yet, after 
the combat is over, lay aside their enmity when they lay aside 
their arms. But Ceesar never could hate me, even when we 
were at variance. For such is the nature of virtue, the very 
shadow of which you are a stranger to, that the beauty of its 
appearance even in an enemy captivates the brave. 

^^ Caesar tried all means to induce Cicero and affronted by L. Domitius and C. 

to take part in the acts of his consulship ; Memmius, two of the prsetors ; who called 

offered him commissioos and lieutenancies, in question the validity of his acts, and 

of what kind, and with what privileges he made several efforts in the senate to get 

should desire; and to hold him m the them annulled b^ public authority. But 

same rank of friendship with Pompey him- the whole ended in some fruitless debates 

self, as we are told more fully in the ora- and altercations; for Caesar always took 

tion De provinciis consularihus, care, by force of bribes, to secure the 

^ Caesar had no sooner laid down his leading magistrates to his interest, 
consulship, than he began to be attacked 
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XXXIII. And indeed^ conscript fathers^ I will tell you my 
real sentiments^ and what I have often already declared in your 
hearing. Though C. Ccesar had never been my friend, but had 
always shewn a disinclination to me ; though he had slighted my 
fnendship, and acted the part of an intolerable and implacable 
enemy towards me; yet after the great things he has done, and 
still continues to do, I could not help loving him. While he com- 
mands, we have no need of the rampart of the Alps to guard us 
against the inroads of the Gauls, nor of the ditch of the Rhine, 
so fiill of whirlpools, against those of the savage nations of Ger- 
many; were the mountains themselves levelled, and the rivers 
dried up, Italy, though deprived of all the barriers of nature, 
would, by his victories and exploits alone, be strongly fortified. 
But as he has the highest esteem and affection for me, and deems 
me worthy of all manner of honour ; shall you draw me off from 
my quarrel with you, to a breach with him ? Shall you thus, by 
your villanous arts, make the wounds of your country bleed 
afresh ? Though you well knew my intimacy with Caesar, you af- 
fected not to know it, when you asked me, though with trembling 
lips, why I did not impeach you ? As for my part, / shall never 
rid you of that concern, by denying it to you :^^ I must consider, 
however, how much trouble and uneasiness I, who am so zealous 
a friend, should thereby give one who has so important a war 
upon his hands, and public concerns of such consequence to em- 
barrass him. Yet I am not without hopes, notwithstanding the 
spiritless inactivity of our young Romans, and their want of due 
ardour in the pursuit of glory and fame, that there are some 
among them who will be disposed to strip this despicable carcase 
of consular spoils; ^7 especially when the criminal is so dispirited, 
so feeble, so enervate a wretch as you, who have conducted 
yourself in such a manner as to shew you was apprehensive 
of being thought unworthy of the favour conferred upon you, if 
you did not exactly copy after that worthy gentleman who sent 
you. 

XXXIV. Do you imagine that I have shghtly traced the stains 
of your government, and the ravages of your province? No; I have 
not gone upon the scent of them, but have closely pursued you 
through all your steps into your very lurking holes and wallowing 
places. The very first villanies you were guilty of upon your ar- 
rival, I marked; when, after having received a sum of money from 
the inhabitants of Dyrrachium for m\u*dering Plator, the person 
who entertained you, you demolished the house of the man whose 
blood you had set to sale ; whom, after receiving musical slaves 

^ This is a verse taken from the Atreus and frequently undertaken by youn(>^ 

of the poet Accius : it is quoted by Cicero gentlemen, in order to recommend tbem- 

upoQ another occasion. selves to the favour of the people, and 

^"^ It has been before observed, that the thereby facilitate their advancement to 

impeachment of corrupt magistrates was the highest honours of the state, 
always accounted honourable at Rome, 
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and other presents from him, you encouraged, when under the 
most perplexing apprehensions, and ordered indeed to come to 
Thessalonica, giving him your promise as a pledge of his safety; 
whom you did not even put to death according to the custom of 
your ancestors, but when the poor wretch begged to yield his 
neck to the axes of his guest, ordered the physician, whom you 
carried with you, to open his veins. ^^ To the murder of Plator 
you added that of his companion Pleuratus too, whom you 
scourged to death, though sinking into the grave with the weight 
of years. After selling yourself for three hundred talents to 
king Cottus, you likewise beheaded Rabocentus, a principal per- 
son among the Bessians ; though he came to your camp as an 
ambassador, with a promise of assistance, and a large body of 
auxiliaries both of horse and foot. You waged an unjust and 
cruel war against the Denseletee, a nation always obedient to 
our government ; and which, even during that total defection of 
the Barbarians in Macedonia, defended C. Sentius the preetor ; 
and when you might have made use of them as most faithful al- 
lies, you chose rather to have them inveterate enemies. Thus 
you rendered those who always defended Macedonia, the ravagers 
and destroyers of it. They have occasioned the utmost disorder 
in our revenues, taken our cities, laid waste our lands, reduced 
our allies to slavery, carried oflF their slaves, drove away their 
cattle, and obliged the inhabitants of Thessalonica, when they 
despaired of being able to defend the city any longer, to fortify 
themselves in the citadel. 

XXXV. By you the temple of Jupiter Urius was plundered ;^^ 
a temple the most ancient and sacred among the Barbarians. The 
immortal gods have avenged themselves for your crimes on the 
persons of our soldiers, who being all seized with the same kind 
of disease, and it proving fatal to every one whom it attacked, 
nobody questioned but that the violation of the laws of hospi- 
tality, the murder of ambassadors, the waging unjust wars against 
peaceful allies, the plundering of temples, have been the cause 
of so dreadful a desolation. By this small specimen of your 
villanies and cruelty, you discover the whole. Need I represent 
at large thy avarice, which is complicated with an infinite num- 
ber of other crimes ? I shall only mention, in general, those in- 
stances of it that are most notorious. Did you not leave at in- 
terest at Rome eighteen millions of sesterces, the sum at which 
you valued my head, and which was given you out of the trea- 
sury for domestic uses ? When the people of Apollonia gave you 

^^ The usual way of putting state crimi- lowing passage in the fourth book against 

nals to death, was first by scourging them Verres. "Quidi ex sede Liberi simula^ 

with rods, and then beheading them. crum Aristei non tuo imperio palam abla- 

^^ This temple, we are told by Arrian, turn est? Quidi ex sede Jovis, religio- 

lay betwixt the Thracian Bosphorus and sissimum simulacrum Jovis Imperatoris, 

the city of Trebizond. The Jupiter Urius quem Grsci Urion nominant, pulcherrime 

of the Greeks was called by the Romans factum, nonne abstulistil" 
Jupiter Imperator, as we learn by the fol- 
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two hundred talents at Rome^ in order to be excused from pay- 
ing their debts, did you not deliver up Fusidius, a Roman 
knight of the most distinguished accomplishments, into the 
hands of his debtors? When you sent your lieutenants with 
their troops into winter quarters, did you not utterly ruin those 
wretched cities into which they were sent, and which were not 
only stripped of their wealth, but obliged to undergo the most 
infamous outrages of brutal lust ? What rule did you observe in 
the valuation of com ?^° what in the valuation of the free gift? 
if what is extorted by violence and threats, can be properly 
called a free gift. This was what the inhabitants of most of the 
cities felt, but especially those people of Bceotia, Byzantium, 
Chersonesus, and Thessalonica. During the space of three years, 
you was the sole proprietor, the sole valuer, the sole retailer of 
com throughout the province. 

XXXVI. Need I mention your conduct in criminal trials, 
your bargains and compromises with the accused, your rigorous 
penalties, and your arbitrary acquittals? When I have once 
shewn you that I am no stranger to some parts of your conduct 
under those heads, you may then recollect how numerous and 
highly aggravated your crimes are upon the whole. To begin 
then — Do you remember any thing of that magazine of arms^ 
when having got together all the cattle of the province, you re- 
newed all that profit which was made by your fathers and others 
of your family upon skins ? For being a great boy in the Italian 
war, you saw your house filled with the profits of that trade, 
when your father had the direction of the manufacture of arms. 
Do you remember how you made a whole province tributary, by 
laying a certain tax upon all vendible commodities, and farming 
out that tax to your slaves ? Do you remember how military 
commissions were exposed to open sale ? how the oflScers had 
their ranks assigned them by the meanest of your slaves ? how 
the soldiers^ pay was raised from the cities every year, offices 
being publicly erected for that purpose ? What shall I say of 
your march to, and attempt upon Pontus?^^ of the dastardly 
abject spirit you discovered, when, upon being told that Mace- 

^ The Roman provinces were obliged aratore primum est profectum, aut ali^ 

to pay a certain quantity of corn, com- civitate, cui imperabatur: cum aut fru- 

monly the tenth part of their crop. This mentum vendidisset, aUt servare vellet, 

corn the Roman magistrates had a power aut in eum locum, qud imperabatur, 

of converting into money at a certain portare nollet ; petivit in beneficii loco et 

valuation, which was a source of grievous gratiae, ut sibi pro frumento, quanti fru- 

oppression in the provinces. Cicero, in mentum esset, dare liceret. Secuti sunt 

his third book against Verres, tells us, avariores magistratus-y-Instituerunt sem- 

that this conversion was at first designed per ad ultima ac diificillima loca ad 

for the ease of the farmers ; but that it was portandum frumentum imperare, ut vec-^ 

at last abused by avaricious governors. His turs difficultate, ad quam vellent aesti- 

words are as follows : " Haec aestiroatio mationem pervenirent. 

nata est, indices, initio, non ex prstorum ®^ There is no mention made in history 

aut consulum, sed ex aratorum atque civi- of what Cicero alleges in this passage. It 

tatum comroodo. Nemo enim fuit initio is probable, however, that Piso's avarice 

tarn impudens, qui, cum, frumentum de- prompted him to make an attempt upon 

beretur, pecuniam posceret. Certe hoc ab rontus, and that he was reptilsed. 

2n 
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donia was declared a pratorian proyince, you dropped down 
pale and motionless^ not only because you had got a successor^ 
but because Gabinius had got none ? of your rejecting a 
queestor, who had served as sedile ? of the first and ablest of 
your lieutenants being aU wronged by you? of your rejecting 
the mUitary tribunes appointed by the people ? of your ordering 
that brave man^ M. Beebius, to be put to death? What shall I 
say of your abandoning yourself so often to the most rueful 
despondency, to tears and lamentations^ upon a view of the 
desperate situation of your affairs ? what of your sending to that 
lay-priest six hundred of our friends and allies, to be exposed to 
wild beasts ? ^^ Do you remember how you retired, when almost 
overwhelmed with sorrow and affliction at your removal, first to 
Samothrace, and from thence to Tharsus, with your delicate 
dancers, and those beautifiil brothers, Autobulus, Athamas, and 
Timocles ? how, upon your leaving Tharsus, you lay for some 
days, in the utmost dejection, at the country seat of Euchadia> 
the wife of Exegistus, from whence you stole, in a pitiful sorry 
manner, to Thessalonica, in the night, and without the know- 
ledge of any body ? how, upon your not being able to bear the 
tears of the crowds that flocked round you at Thessalonica, and 
the tempest of their complaints, you fled to Beroea, an out-of- 
the-way place ; where, being elated with the report and imagina- 
tion that Q. Ancharius was not to succeed you, you renewed, 
ruffian that you are ! all your former outrages ? 

XXXVIl. I mention not the money for the triumphal crown 
which tormented you so long, while you had a mind at one time 
to take, and at another not to take it. For it was forbid by 
your son-in-law's statute, that such a crown should be either 
decreed or accepted, unless when a triumph was decreed. Not- 
withstanding this, having received and devoured the money, you 
was no more able to disgorge it, than you was to disgorge the 
hundred talents belonging to the Acheeans. You only alleged 
another pretence for taking it. I mention not the letters patent 
that were sent all over the province ; nor the ships that were 
sent out, and the amount of their prizes ; nor the account of the 
corn that was exacted and demanded : I pass by your depriving 
nations of their liberty, together with individuals, though 
they were expressly entitled to privileges : all which acts of op- 
pression were carefully provided against by the Julian law. At 
your departure, you curse, you plague of our allies ! you ruined 
poor iEtolia, which is at a great distance from the barbarous 
nations, seated in the bosom of peace, and situated almost in the 
centre of Greece. You confess, by what you just now declared, 
that the rich and noble cities of Arsinoe, Stratum, and Naupac- 

• 

•* Cicero here refers to the shows of wild cerdos popularis, in allusion to the story of 
beasts which Clodius exhibited when he his profaning the mysteries of the Bona 
was made cunile ledile. He is called ra- Dea. 
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tum,^ were taken by enemies. But by what enemies? why 
those whom, upon your £rst arrival, whilst you was amusing 
yourself at Ambracia,^ you forced to quit the towns of the 
Agreans and Dolopians,^^ and to relinquish their altars and 
dwellings. Upon this, when you had added the sudden ruin of 
^tolia to your former outrages, like a renowned general, you 
dismissed your army, and chose rather to undergo any punish- 
ment that was due to so shameful an action, than take an ac- 
count of the remains of your troops. 

XXXVIII. But to shew you the resemblance between two 
Epicureans in their military character : Albucius, after having 
triumphed in Sardinia, was condemned at Rome : Piso, whilst 
he expected the same fate, raised trophies in Macedonia; and 
thus, what other nations have designed as public memorials of 
warlike fame and success, this getieral of ours, to the eternal 
disgrace of his name and family, has raised to a quite contrary 
purpose, to serve as fatal monmnents of cities lost, legions 
slaughtered, and provinces stripped of their troops, and all 
manner of defence : and that there might be something to be 
engraved upon the basis of his trophies, when he came to Dyr- 
rachium, he was, at his departure, invested by those very sol- 
diers whom he told Torquatus not long ago he had freely dis- 
missed on account of their services. After having sworn to 
them that he would next day pay them all their arrears, he shut 
himself up at home ; but at midnight he went on board a ship, 
with sandals on his feet, and in the habit of a slave, kept clear 
of Brundusium, and steered for the remotest coast of the 
Adriatic. The soldiers at Dyrrachium, in the mean time, 
thinking he was still in the house, began to invest it; and, 
imagining that the fellow concealed himself, set fire to every 
quarter of it : the inhabitants of Dyrrachium being alarmed ai 
this, assured them that their general had made his escape by 
night in his sandals. Upon this, the soldiers threw down, broke 
to pieces, and scattered about, a statue of his, which was very 
like him, and which he ordered to be raised in the most public 
place, that the memory of so agreeable a gentleman might not 
be lost ; thus discharging upon his image and effigies, that hatred 
which they were fired with against himself. Having said thus 
much, therefore, I make no question but that, as you see I am 
no stranger to your flagrant enormities, 3rou will imagine I am 
acquainted with the whole detail and series of your crimes. 
You need not therefore exhort me ; you need not soUcit me ; 
my being put in mind is sufficient. The time that suits the 

^ The first of these is a city of JEtoIia, After Augustus had conquered M, Antony, 

a small country in Achaia ; the second of in memory of his victory he called the city 

Acarnania in Thrace ; the third, the capi- Nicopolis. 

tal of i£toIia in Lepanto. ^ The former of these inhabited ^tolia, 

^ Ambracia was a famous city of Thes- the latter Epirus. 
protia, in Epirus, near the river Acheron. 
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state, however, shall be my only direction in this; and thai 
time appears to me to be nearer than you ever imagined. 

XXXIX. Do you not see, do you not perceive, what judges 
we shall have for the future, according to the law concerning the 
qualifications of judges ? ^ It will not be in the power of every 
person to be chosen or not, as he pleases. No man will be ob- 
truded upon that order, and none arbitrarily exempted : interest 
shall not be procured there by canvassing for it, nor guilt be 
covered by hypocrisy. Such judges alone shall be chosen, as 
the law, not the humours of men, shall make choice of. When 
this is the case, believe me, you shall have no occasion to pro- 
voke an impeachment : the thing itself, and the convenience of 
the state, shall invite or dissuade either myself, who have no 
mind to be engaged in it, or some other person. And to repeat 
what I have but lately said, I am far from thinking, with most 
men, that condemnation, banishment, and death, serve aUke for 
punishment to all : in a word, I see no punishment in what 
may befall an innocent, a brave, a wise, a good man, or a 
worthy patriot. That condemnation which all desire to see you 
fall under, was the lot of Pub. Rutilius, who was looked upon 
by this state as a pattern of integrity ; but, in my opinion, the 
judges and the republic were punished more than Rutilius. L. 
Opimius was driven from his country, who, in his prsetorship and 
consulate, had deUvered the state from the greatest dangers ; ^^ 
but the penalty of guilt, and the pangs of remorse, did not fall 
upon him who received the injury, but upon those who inflicted 
it. Catiline, on the other hand, was twice acquitted ; and even 
the wretch to whom you owe your province escaped, though he 
polluted the shrines of the bona dea.^^ Was titiere a man in 
this great city who thought that this cleared him of his abomi- 
nable impiety, or that his judges were not equally guilty ? 

•* The law here referred to, was that the state, in regard to thedisturbancesocca- 

promulgated by Porapey in his second con- sioned by C. Gracchus, which he put an end 

sulship, in which this oration was made ; to, though not without the effusion of much 

whereby the judges were to be chosen, blood : and, notwithstanding the praises 

otherwise than formerly, out of the richest our orator bestows upon him, it is certain 

in every century; confined, however, to he acted, on this occasion, a very cruel 

the senatorian and equestrian orders, to- and violent part. 

gether with the tribuni arurii, according ®^ The pollution of the mysteries of the 

to the Aurelian law. Bona Dea by Clodius, raised a general 

^7 In the year of Rome 628, the people scaqdal through Rome, and was looked 
of Fregellae, a town not far from the Liris, upon as a heinous offence to good manners, 
formed a plot to throw off the Roman and the discipline of the republic. The 
yoke. L. Opimius, then prstor, was sqnt honest of all ranks were for pushing this 
with an army against them ; their city was advantage against Clodius as far as it 
delivered into his hands by the treachery would go, in hopes thereby to rid them- 
pf Numitorius, and he rased it to the selves of so pestilent a citizen, who seem^ 
ground : by which piece of severity he is born to raise disturbances in the state. Ac- 
said to have deterred many other Italian cordingly a law was published for bringing 
tpwns from breaking out into rebellion, to him to a trial before the praetor, with a se- 
which, provoked by their disappointment lect bench of judges : but evevy art and 
in relation to the freedom of Rome, they instrument of corruption being employed 
were strongly inclined. In his consulship, by the Clodian party, twenty-five of the 
too, he had full power given him by the se- judges only condemned, while thirty-one 
pate to do as he thought fit for the good of absolved him. 
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XL. Am I to wait til) seventy-five tablets are distributed in 
your cause, when men of all ranks, ages, and conditions, have 
long since pronounced you guilty ? for where is the man that 
thinks you worthy of being visited, of receiving the smallest 
honour, or even a common salutation? The memory of your 
consulship, your actions, your character, in a word, your very 
looks and name are abhorred by every body, and all men wisn 
them banished from the commonwealth. The lieutenants who 
accompanied you, have no regard for you ; the military tribunes 
are your foes ; the centurions, and the soldiers that remain of 
your great army, if any do remain, who were not dismissed, but 
dispersed by you, hate and abhor you, and pray for plagues to 
fall upon you. Achaia utterly ruined by you, Thessaly ravaged, 
Athens torn to pieces, Dyrrachium and ApoUonia destroyed, 
Ambracia pillaged, the Parthini and Bulienses abused, Epire de- 
molished ; the Locrians, Phocians, and Boeotians burnt out of 
their dwellings; Acamania, Amphilochia, Perrhsebia, and the 
country of the Athamanians, sold ;^^ Macedon given up to the 
Barbarians ; JBtolia lost ; the Dolopians, and inhabitants of the 
neighbouring mountains, driven from their towns and lands ; in 
a word, the Roman citizens, who trade in those places, are all 
sensible that in your single person they found a plunderer, an 
oppressor, a robber, and an enemy. To those so numerous and 
weighty testimonies against you, is added the testimony of your 
own conscience, which pronounces your condemnation : your 
secret approach, your clandestine journey through Italy, your 
not having a friend to attend you when you entered the city, 
your sending no letters to the senate from your province, no 
congratulations upon your three summer campaigns, no mention 
of a triumph ; your not daring to give an account of your actions, 
nay, nor even of the places where you have been. When you 
brought back your withered laurels from that source and 
nursery of triumphs, when you threw these away at the gates of 
Rome, you then pronounced your own condemnation.^^ If you 
did nothing deserving of honour, where is your army ? where 
have you spent your money ? what is become of your command ? 
what of your province, so fertile in thanksgivings and triumphs ? 
But if you entertained any hopes, if you had those thoughts, 
which it is evident you had, from that title of emperor, from 
those laurelled fasces, and those shameful ridiculous trophies, 
can any person be more miserable than you, can any person fall 
under greater condemnation, since you neither durst write to the 
senate that you had served your country, nor declare it in their 
presence ? 

XLI. Have you the impudence to tell me, who have always 

^ Acamania was a part of Epirus, now were a people of i^toli. 

Carnia ; Amphilochia was a small country ^o 'fhis is a form of words made use of 

bordering upon Acarnania ; Perrhtebia by the judges when they condemned a 

was a town of Macedonia ; the Athamanes criminal. 
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been of opinion that every man's fortune is to be weighed, not 
by events but by actions, that our fame and glory does not 
depend upon the suffrages of a few judges, but upon the senti- 
ments of all our fellow-citizens ? Do you think that you appear 
to be uncondemned ; you, whom our allies, whom our confede- 
rates, whom free nations, whom tributaries, whom traders, whom 
the officers of the revenue, whom the whole state, whom your 
lieutenants, whom the military tribimes, whom the remains of our 
army, that have escaped from the sword, from famme, and from 
death, think highly worthy of the severest punishment ? You 
who can never be forgiven your enormous crimes, neither by 
the senate, nor by the Roman knights, nor by any order of men 
in the state ; neither in the city, nor in any part of Italy ? Tou 
who hate yourself, who fear every body, who dare trust your 
cause to no person, and who stand condemned by your own 
judgment ? I never thirsted for your blood, I never wished for 
that heaviest punishment which is inflicted by our laws, which 
the virtuous may be exposed to as well as the vicious ; but I 
wished to see you abject, contemptible, despised by others, 
abandoned by yourself, given over to despair, alarmed at every 
thing, frightened at the least noise, distrustful of your circum- 
stances, without a voice, without liberty, without authority, 
without the least shadow of consular dignity, ever fearful, ever 
trembling, and the servile flatterer of all you meet ; this I wished 
to see, and this I have seen. If what you dread, therefore, 
should befall you, I shall not uideed be sorry at it ; but if that 
should be a slow event, I shall still enjoy your infamy : nor will 
it give me less pleasure to see you dreading an impeachment, 
than if I saw you impeached ; nor less joy to see you always 
despicable, than to see you in a sordid habit only for a while. 
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FOR T. ANNIUS MILO.* 

Sect. I. Though I am apprehensive, my lords, it may seem a 
reflection on a person's character to discover any signs of fear^ 
when he is entering on the defence of so brave a man, and par- 
ticularly unbecoming in me, that when T. Annius Milo himself 
is more concerned for the safety of the state than his own, I 
should not be able to maintain an equal greatness of mind in 
pleading his cause ; yet I must own, the unusual manner in which 
this new kind of trial is conducted,^ strikes me with a kind of 

• 

* This beautiful oration was made in the pile upon the spot ; and, together with the 
5dth year of Cicero's age, upon the follow- body» burnt the house itself, with a basilica 
ing occasion. — In the year of Rome 701, or public hall adjoining. Several other 
T. Annius Milo, Q. Metellus Scipio, and outrages were committed ; so that the se- 
P. Plantius Hypssus, stood candidates for nate were obliged to pass a decree, that th» 
the consulship; and, according to Plutarch, inter rex, assisted by the tribunes and Pom- 
pushed on their several interests with such pey, should take care that the republic re" 
openviolenceandbribery, asif it hadbeen ceived no detriment; and that Fompey,in 
to be carried only by money or arms. P. particular, should raise a body of troops for 
Clodius, Mile's professed enemy, stood at the common security ; which he presently 
the same time for the praetorship, and used drew together from all parts of Italy, 
all his interest to disappoint Milo, by Amidst this confusion, the rumour of a 
whose obtaining the consulship he was dictator being industriously spread, and 
sure to be controlled in the exercise of his alarming the senate, they resolved pre- 
magistracy. The senate, and the better sently to create Pompey the single consul, 
sort, were generally in Mile's interest; and whose election was accordingly declared 
Cicero, in particular, served him with dis- by the inter-rex, after an interregnum of 
tinguished zeal. Three of the tribunes near tvre months. Pompey applied him- 
were violent against him, the other seven self immediately to quiet the public dis- 
were his fast friends; above all, M.Coelius, orders, and published several new law» 
who, out of regard to Cicero, was very ac- prepared by him for that purpose ; one of 
tive in his service. But whilst matters them was to appoint a special commission 
were proceeding in a very favourable train to inquire into Clodius s death, &c. and 
for him, and nothing seemed wanting to to appoint an extraordinary judge, of con- 
crown his success, but to bring on the sular rank, to preside in it. He attended 
election, which his adversaries, for that Milo's trial himself, with a strong guard to 
reason, endeavoured to keep back ; all his preserve peace : the accusers were young 
hopes and fortunes were blasted at once by Appius, the nephew of Clodius, M. Anto- 
an unhappy rencounter with Clodius, in nius, and P. Valerius. Cicero was the 
which Clodius was killed by his servants, only advocate on Mile's side ; but as soon 
and by his command. His body was left as he rose up to speak ; he was received 
in the Appian road, where it fell ; but was with so rude a clamour by the Clodians, 
taken up soon after by Tedius, a senator, that he was much discomposed and daunt- 
who happened to come by, and brought ed at his first setting out: he recovered 
it to Rome ; where it was exposed, all spirit enough, however, to go through his 
covered with blood and wounds, to the speech, which was taken down in writing, 
view of the populace, who flocked about it and published as it was delivered ; though 
in crowds to lament the miserable fate of the copy of it now extant is supposed to 
their leader. The next day, Sextus Clo- have been retouched, and corrected by him 
dius, a kinsman of the deceased, and one afterwards, for a present to Mile, who was 
of his chief incendiaries, together with the condemned, and went into exile, at Mar- 
three tribunes, Milo's enemies, employed all seilles, a few days after his condemnation, 
the arts of party and faction to inflame the ' The reason why Cicero calls this a new 
mob, which they did to such a height of trial is, because Milo was not tried by the 
fury, that, snatching up the body, they ran acting praetor, as was usual in criminal 
away with it into the senate-house, and, cases, but by a special commission and an 
tearing up the benches, tables, and eyery extraordinary juage. By the nova forma, 
thing combustible, dressed up a funeral he refers to the strong guard which Pom- 
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terror, while I am looking around me, in vain, for the ancient 
usages of the forum, and the forms that have been hitherto ob- 
served in our courts of judicature. Your bench is not sur- 
rounded with the usual circle ; nor is the crowd such as used to 
throng us. For those guards you see planted before all the 
temples, however intended to prevent all violence, yet strike the 
orator with terror ; so that even in the forum, and during a trial, 
though attended with an usual and necessary guard, I cannot 
help being under some apprehensions, at the same time I am 
sensible they are without foundation. Indeed, if I imagined it 
was stationed there in opposition to Milo, I should give way, 
my lords, to the times, and conclude there was no room for an 
orator in the midst of such an armed force. But the prudence 
of Pompey, a man of such distinguished wisdom and equity, 
both cheers and relieves me;^ whose justice will never suflfer 
him to leave a person exposed to the rage of the soldiery, whom 
he has delivered up to a legal trial ; nor his wisdom, to give the 
sanction of public authority to the outrages of a furious mob. 
Wherefore those arms, those centurions and cohorts, are so far 
from threatening me with danger, that they assure me of pro- 
tection; they not only banish my fears, but inspire me with 
courage ; and promise that I shall be heard, not merely with 
safety, but with silence and attention. As to the rest of the 
assembly, those, at least, that are Roman citizens, they are all on 
our side; 3 nor is there a single person of all that multitude of 
spectators, whom you see on all sides of us, as far as any part 
of the forum can be distinguished, waiting the event of the 
trial, who, while he favours Milo, does not think his own fate, 
that of his posterity, his country, and his property, likewise at 
stake. 

II. There is indeed one set of men our inveterate enemies ; 
they are those whom the madness of P. Clodius has trained up, 
and supported by plunder, firing of houses, and every species 
of public mischief; who were spirited up by the speeches of 
yesterday, to dictate to you what sentence you should pass.* 

pey brought to the trial, in order to pre- doned wretches ; whom Clodius, by his 

vent any violence. rapines, had gained over to his interest. 

' Though Pompey was not concerned To these Cicero does not allow the name 

for CI odius's death or the manner of it, but of citizens, on account of their infamous 

pleased rather that the republic was freed characters, and seditious practices, 

at any rate from so pestilent a demagogue ; * Munatius Plancus Bursa, one of the 

yet he resolved to take the benefit of the three tribunes in opposition to Milo, the 

occasion, for getting rid of Milo too; from verv day before this oration was delivered, 

whose ambition and high spirit, he had called the people together, and exhorted 

reason to apprehend no less trouble. Ci- them to appear in a full body the next day, 

cero being sensible of this, as well as of the when judgment was to be given, and to 

great authority and influence of Pompey, declare their sentiments in so public a 

endeavours, through the whole of this ora- manner that the criminal might not be 

tion, to remove the effects which they suffered to escape ; which Cicero reflects 

might have upon the minds of the judges, upon as an insult on the liberty of the 

* The Clodian party consisted princi- bench, 
'pally of a set of profligate, low, and aban- 
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If these should chance to raise any clamour, it will only make 
you cautious how you part with a citizen who always despised 
that crew, and their loudest threatenings, where your safety 
was concerned. Act with spirit, then, my lords ; and if you 
ever entertained any fears, dismiss them all. For if ever you 
had it in your power to determine in favour of brave and wor- 
thy men, or of deserving citizens ; in a word, if ever any oc- 
casion was presented to a number of persons selected from the 
most illustrious orders, of declaring, by their actions and their 
votes, that regard for the brave and virtuous which they had 
often expressed by their looks and words ;^ now is the time for 
you to exert this power, in determining whether we, who have 
ever been devoted to your authority, shall spend the remainder 
of our days in grief and misery ; or after having been so long 
insulted by the most abandoned citizens, shall at last, through 
your means, by your fideUty, virtue, and wisdom, recover our 
wonted Ufe and vigour. For what, my lords, can be mentioned 
or conceived more grievous to us both, what more vexatious or 
trying, than that we, who entered into the service of our country 
from the hopes of the highest honours, cannot even be free from 
the apprehensions of the severest punishments ? For my own 
part, I always took it for granted, that the other storms and tem* 
pests which were usually raised in popular tumults would beat 
upon Milo, because he has constantly approved himself the 
friend of good men, in opposition to the bad ; but in a public 
trial, where the most illustrious persons of all the orders of the 
state were to sit as judges, I never imagined that Milo's enemies 
could have entertained the least hope, not only of destroying 
his safety, while such persons were upon the bench, but even of 
giving the least stain to his honour. In this cause, my lords, I 
shall take no advantage of Annius's tribuneship, nor of his im- 
portant services to the state during the whole of his life, in order 
to make out his defence, unless you shall see that Clodius him- 
self actually lay in wait for him ;^ nor shall I entreat you to 
grant a pardon for one rash action, in consideration of the many 
glorious things he has performed for his country; nor require, 
that if Clodius^s death prove a blessing to you, you should ascribe 

^ The judges in this trial were chosen chose to risk the cause on another issue, 

from the senatorian and equestrian orders; and laboured to shew that Clodius lay in 

and Asconius tells us, that they were per- wait for Milo, and contrived the time and 

sons of great abilities and unquestionable place ; and that Milo's part was but a 

integrity. necessary act of self-defence. He does 

^Several of Milo's friends were of not preclude himself however by this from 

opinion, that he should defend himself, by the other plea, which he frequently takes 

avowing the death of Clodius to be an act occasion to insinuate, that if Milo had 

of public benefit : but Cicero thought that really designed and contrived to kill 

defence too desperate, as it would disgust Clodius, be would have deserved honours 

the grave and considerate, by opening so instead of punishment, for cutting off so 

great a door to licence ; and offend the desperate and dangerous an enemy to the 

powerful, lest the precedent should be peace and liberty of Rome, 
extended to themselves. Accordingly, he 

2i 
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it rather to Milo's virtue, than the fortune of Rome ; but if it 
should appear clearer than the day, that Clodius did really lie in 
wait, then I must beseech and adjure you, my lords, that if we 
have lost every thing else, we may at least be allowed, without 
fear of punishment, to defend our lives against the insolent at- 
tacks of our enemy. 

III. But before I enter upon that which is the proper 
subject of our present inquiry, it will be necessary to con^te 
those notions which have been oflen advanced by our enemies 
in the senate, often by a set of worthless fellows, and even 
lately by our accusers before an assembly, that having thus re- 
moved all ground of mistake, you may have a clearer view of 
the matter that is to come before you. They say, that a man 
who confesses he has killed another, ought not to be suffered 
to live.7 But where, pray, do these stupid people use this ar- 
gument? why, truly, in that very city where the first person 
that was ever tried for a capital crime was the brave M. Hora- 
tius ;® who, before the state was in possession of its liberty, 
was acquitted by the comitia of the Roman people, though he 
confessed he had killed his sister with his own hand. Can any 
one be so ignorant as not to know, that in cases of bloodshed, 
the fact is either absolutely denied, or maintained to be just and 
lawful ? Were it not so, P. Africanus must be reckoned out of 
his senses, who, when he was asked, in a seditious manner, by 

7 The three tribunes who were in op- warm with slaughter, and enraged at these 

position to Milo, declared for his being reproaches, and the untimely grief of his 

put to death ; alleging, that a man who sister, killed her upon the spot ; and, 

confesses he has killed another, should not without sign of pity or remorse, went 

be allowed to live* Cicero refutes this straight on to his father's house, who ap- 

argument in a very artful manner, by pro- proved of the cruel deed, and refused to 

ducing several parallel cases from the let his daughter be buried in the sepulchre 

history of Rome. of her family. Horatius was arraigned 

^ This was the M. Horatius, who, after before king Tullus, upon an accusation of 

both his brothers were slain, killed the murder, and some of the most eminent of 

three Curiatii in that famous combat, under the citizens concerned themselves in the 

the reign of Tullus Hostilius, which gave prosecution. The king, to avoid the 

Kome the superiority over her mother odium he mi^ht bring upon himself, bj 

Alba. As he was returning after so either acquitting or condemning the cn- 

glorious a victory in a sort of triumph, his minal, turned the affair into a state crime, 

temples encircled with a crown the king and, calling the people together, named 

had put upon his head, and his shoulders two commissioners, or duumviri, to try 

loaded with the spoils of the three Curiatii, him as a traitor. The fact of which he 

to his great suprise, he beheld his sister was accused being notorious, and not dis- 

unaccompanied by her mother, and with- owned by him, the duumviri, without 

out any attendants, hurrying forward in delay, pronounced sentence against him ; 

the promiscuous crowd to meet him. One and the executioner had already laid hold 

of the Alban champions had been her of him, when, by the king's advice, he 

lover, and was to have been her husband, appealed to an assembly of the people ; 

Upon the first report of his being slain, which, through admiration of his courage, 

she had stolen from her mother, and was rather than lor the justice of his cause, 

come, running like a distracted creature, revoked the sentence that had been passed 

to learn the certainty of his fate^ and against him. However, that the crime 

when she saw the conqueror beanng in might not go wholly unpunished, they 

triumph her lover's military robe, (which condemned him to pass uncler the yoke;, an 

she had wrought with her own hands,) ignominy to which they usually subjected 

stained with his blood, she tore her hair, prisoners of war who had cowardly sur- 

beat her breast, and reviled her brother rendered their arms, 
in the bitterest expressions. Horatius, 
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the tribune Carbo, before all the people, what he thought of 
Gracchus's death,^ said, that he deserved to die.^® Nor can 
Ahala ServiUus, P. Nasica, L.Opimius, C. Marius, or the senate 
itself, during my consulate, be acquitted of the most enormous 
guilt, if it be a crime to put wicked citizens to death. It is not 
without reason, therefore, my lords, that learned men have 
informed us, though in a fabulous manner, how that, when a 
diflference arose in regard to the man who had killed his mother 
in revenge for his father's death, he was acquitted by a divine 
decree, nay, by a decree of the goddess of wisdom herself. 
And if the twelve tables allow a man, without fear of punish- 
ment, to take away the life of a thief in the night, in whatever 
situation he finds him; and, in the day time, if he uses a 
weapon in his defence ; who can imagine that a person must 
universally deserve punishment for killing another, when he 
cannot but see 'that the laws themselves, in some cases, put a 
sword into our hands for this very purpose ?i^ 

IV. But if any circumstance can be alleged, and undoubtedly 
there are many such, in which the putting a man to death can 
be vindicated, that in which a person has acted upon the 
principle of self-defence, must certainly be allowed suflScient to 
render the action not only just, but necessary. When a military 
tribune, a relation of C. Marius, made an unnatural attempt 
upon the body of a soldier in that general's army, he was killed 

^ C. Papirius Carbo, io his tribuneship, violently oppressing the state, that he 

warmly espoused the cause of the people generously undertook to humble the proud 

against the nobility. One day, in a public ^d aspinng nobility, and to deliver the 

assembly, he called to Scipio Africanus, poor from their violent oppressions, and 

and asked him, what he thought of the lost his life in the pursuit of so glorious 

death of Tiberius? meaning, probably, by an enternrise. If this view of his character 

this question, to draw an answer from him and conauct be impartially considered, we 

that would hurt his credit either with the cannot but think, with one of the most 

senate or the people. Scipio without judicious of modem historians, that he 

hesitation declared, that, in his opinion, must appear the most accomplished pa* 

Tiberius was justly slain. And when the triot ever Rome produced, 

multitude let him know their displeasure '^ In the beginning of the Roman state, 

by a loud cry, he boldly returned, " Cease there was no certain standard of justice 

your noise ! do you think by your cla- and equity j but every thing was managed 

mour to frighten me, who am used, un- by the sole authority of the kings. As the 

terrified, to hear the shouts of embattled consuls succeeded to the regal power, they 

enemies?" likewise succeeded to the prerogative of 

'^ Tiberius Gracchus, in his tribuneship, distributing justice, by themselves, or their 
revived the Agrarian law of Licinius patrician substitutes ; and the judicial 
Stole, the total neglect of which was ex- proceedings for many years depended only 
tremely prejudicial to the republic. This on custom, and the judgment of the court, 
drew upon him the displeasure of the se- At last, to redress this inconvenience, com- 
nate and the rich | who took the fatal missioners were sent into Greece, to make 
resolution, upon this occasion, of having a collection of the best laws for the service 
recourse to arms and slaughter ; and as- of their country; and, at their return, the 
sassinated, before the temple of Jupiter Decemviri were created, who reduced 
Capitolinus, a magistrate, whose person, them into twelve tables. Cicero passes 
by the laws, was sacred and inviolable, high encomiums on these laws, and gives 
Mr. Guthrie, in his notes upon this passage, it as his opinion, that they were to be pre- 
charges Gracchus with being the author ferred to whole libraries of the philoso- 
of many seditions, and with violently op- phers. — The law referred to in this pas- 
pressing the state ; but it would be dif- sage runs thus : He that is attacked by a 
ficult, we apprehend, to support such a robber in the night, let him not be punished 
charge. So far, indeed, was Gracchus from if he kills him. 
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by the man to whom he offered violence ;'2 for the virtuous 
youth chose rather to expose his life to hazard^ than submit to 
such dishonourable treatment; and he was acquitted by that 
great man, and delivered from all apprehensions of danger. 
But what death can be deemed unjust that is inflicted on one 
who lies in wait for another, on one who is a public robber ? 
To what purpose have we a train of attendants ? or why are 
they furnished with arms? It would certainly be unlawful to 
wear them at all, if the use of them was absolutely forbid. For 
this, my lords, is not a written, but an innate law; we have not 
been taught it by the learned, we have not received it from our 
ancestors, we have not taken it from books; but it is derived 
from, it is forced upon us, by nature, and stamped in indelible 
characters upon our very frame : it was not conveyed to us by 
instruction, but wrought into our constitution ; it is the dictate^ 
not of education, but instinct, that if our lives should be at any 
time in danger from concealed or more open assaults of robbers 
or private enemies, every honourable method should be taken 
for our security. Laws, my lords, are silent amidst arms ; nor 
do they require us to wait their decisions, when by such a delay 
one must suffer an undeserved punishment himself, rather than 
inflict it justly on another. Even the law itself, very wisely, and 
in some measure tacitly, allows of self-defence, as it does not 
forbid the killing of a man, but the carrying a weapon in order 
to kill him : since then the stress is laid not upon the weapon, 
but the end for which it was carried, he that makes use of a 
weapon only to defend himself, can never be condemned as 
wearing it with an intention to take away a man's life. Therefore, 
my lords, let this principle be laid down as the foundation of 
our plea : for I do not doubt but I shall make out my defence 
to your satisfaction, if you only keep in mind what I think it is 
impossible for you to forget, that a man who lies in wait for 
another may be lawfully killed. 

V. I come now to consider what is frequently insisted upon 
by Milo's enemies ; that the killing of P. Clodius has been de- 
clared by the senate a dangerous attack upon the state. ^^ But 

^' This military tribune, according to relation to the case of M ilo ; one was, that 

Plutarch, who relates the story, was C. the murder of Clodius was an act against 

Lucius, the nephew of Manus. He made the state ; the other, that the inter-rez, 

several unnatural attempts upon the body assisted by the tribunes and Pompey, 

of one Trebonius. a private soldier ; who, should take care that the republic re- 

at last, to save his honour, put the infa- ceived no detriment, and that Pompey in 

roous wretch to death ; and when he was particular should raise a body of troops 

summoned before Marius, defended what for the common security. This being the 

he had done with so much spirit and reso- case, Milo's enemies alleged that he was 

lution, that his general bestowed a crown in a manner already condemned by the 

or garland upon him, as a reward of his senate. Cicero, in answer to this, endea- 

virtue. The part Marius acted in this vours, very artfully, to shew, that Milo's 

affair, Plutarch tells us, contributed more conduct was so far from being condemned, 

than an^ thing else to raise him to the that it was approved by the senate. Milo, 

consulship a third time. he alleges, was not affected by that decree 

*' The senate had passed two decrees, in of the ^nate which declared the murder 
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the senate has declared their approbation of it^ not only by 
their suffrages, but by the warmest testimonies in favour of 
Milo. For how often have I pleaded that very cause before 
them ? how great was the satisfaction of the whole order ? how 
loudly, how publicly did they applaud me ? In the fullest house, 
when were there found four, at most five, who did not approve 
of Milo^s conduct? This appears plainly from the lifeless 
harangues of that singed tribune, in which he was continually 
inveighing against my power, and alleging that the senate, in 
their decree, did not follow their own judgment, but were en- 
tirely under my direction and influence.^* Which if it must be 
called power, rather than a moderate share of authority in just 
and lawful causes, to which one may be entitled by services to 
his country ; or some degree of interest with the worthy part of 
mankind, on account of my readiness to exert myself in defence 
of the innocent; let it be called so, provided it is employed for 
the protection of the virtuous against the fury of ruffians. But 
as for this extraordinary trial, though I do not blame it, yet the 
senate never thought of granting it ; because we had laws and 
precedents already both in re£:ard to murder and violence : nor 
did Clodius's death give them so much concern as to occasion 
an extraordinary commission. For if the senate was deprived 
of the power of passing sentence upon him for an incestuous 
debauch, who can imagine they would think it necessary to 
grant any extraordinary trial for inquiring into his death ?^* 
Why then did the senate decree, that burning the court, the 
assault upon M. Lepidus's house, and even the death of this 
man, were actions injurious to the republic ?^^ because every act 
of violence committed in a free state by one citizen against 
another, is an act against the state. For even force in one's 
own defence is never desirable, though it is sometimes neces- 
sary; unless indeed it be pretended that no woimd was given 

of Clodius to be an act against the 8tate> to be an abominable impiety ; upon which 

since it was not such through his inten- the consuls were ordered to provide a law 

tion being committed in self-defence, to for bringing Clodius to a tnal before the 

which he had a natural right. people. But Q. Fusius Galenas, one of 

'^ The following note of Asconius iU the tribunes, supported by all the Clodian 

lustrates this passage. Titm Munacius faction, would not permit the law to be of- 

Plancus, says ne, et Q. Pomveius Rufus fered to the suffrage of the citizens. The 

tribuni plebis, cum contra milonem Hci' affair being likely to produce great dis- 

pioni et nyptmo studerentf concionati sunt orders, Hortensius proposed an expedient^ 

eo ipso tempore, plehemque in Milonem ac- which was accepted by both parties, that 

cenderuntf quo propter Clodii corpus, curia the tribune Fusius should publish a law 

incensa est: nee prius destiterant, quam for the trial of Clodius by the praetor, with 

flamma ejus incendii fugati sunt e condone, a select bench of judges. 
Erantenim tunc rostra non eo loco, quo nunc *^ Manutius tells us, that the factions of 

sunt, sed ad comitium, prope juncta curia, Scipio and Hypssus stormed the house of 

Ob hoc T. Munacium ambustum tribunum M. Lepidus, the inter-rex, threw down the 

appellat. images of his ancestors, and committed a 

*^ When the affair of Clodius's polluting variety of outrages, because he would not 
the mysteries of the Bona Dea was brought hold the comitia for the election of con- 
before the senate, it was resolved to refer suls, whilst the resentment of the populace 
it to the college of priests, who declared it was fresh against Milo. 
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the state^ on the day when the Gracchi were slain, and the 
armed force of Satuminus crushed. 

VI. When it appeared, therefore, that a man had been killed 
upon the Appian Way, I was of opinion that the party, who 
acted in his own defence, should not be deemed an enemy to 
the state ; but as both contrivance and force had been employed 
in the affair, I referred the merits of the cause to a trial, and 
admitted of the fact. And if that frantic tribune would have 
permitted the senate to follow their own judgment, we should 
at this time have had no new commission for a trial : for the 
senate was coming to a resolution, that the cause should be tried 
upon the old laws only, not according to the usual forms. A 
division was made in the vote, at whose request I know not ; ^7 
for it is not necessary to expose the crimes of every one. Thus 
the remainder of the senate^s authority was destroyed by a 
mercenary interposition. But it is said that Pompey, by the 
bill which he brought in, decided both upon the nature of the 
fact in general, and the merits of this cause in particular ; for 
he published a law concerning this encounter in the Appian 
Way, in which P. Clodius was killed. But what was the law ? 
why, that inquiry should be made into it. And what was to be 
inquired into ? Whether the fact was committed ? but that is 
not disputed. By whom ? that too is clear ; for Pompey saw, 
though the fact was confessed, that the justice of it might be 
defended. If he had not seen that a person might be acquitted, 
after making his confession,^® he never would have directed any 
inquiry to be made, nor have put into your hands, my lords, an 
acquitting as well as an unfavourable letter.^^ But Cn. Pompey 
seems, to me, not only to have determined nothing severe 
against Milo, but even to have pointed out what you are to 
have in view in the course of the trial. For he who did not 
punish the confession of the fact, but allowed of a defence, was 
surely of opinion that the cause of the bloodshed was to be 
inquired into, and not the fact itself. I refer it to Pompey 
himself, whether the part he acted in this affair proceeded from 
his regard to the memory of P. Clodius, or from his regard to 
the times. 

VII. M. Drusus, a man of the highest quality, the defender, 

^"f When any opinion, proposed to the consequence it ^as to his cause to have it 
senate, was thought too general, and to thought that he was Mile's friend: accord- 
include several distinct articles, some of ingly he insinuates, in a very artful manner, 
which might be approved, and others re- that he was, though he well knew the 
jected, it was usual to require that it might contrary. 

be divided ; and sometimes by a general '^ He means the letters A and C ; the 

voice of the assembly, calling out, I)»vicf«, first of which the judges wrote on the 

divide. tablets, if they meant to acquit, and 

*^ It is very observable with what ad- the other, if they meant to condemn : 

dress Cicero conducts himself, in regard on which account the former is called 

to Pompey, through the whole of this salutaris, the latter tristis. See note 12th 

oration. He was very sensible what weight on the oration against Caecilius. 
and influence Pompey had, and of what 
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and in those times almost the patron of the . senate^ uncle to 
that brave man M. Cato^ now upon the bench, and tribime of 
the people,2o was killed in his own house ; and yet the people 
were not consulted upon his death, nor was any commission for 
a trial granted by the senate on account of it. What deep 
distress is said to have spread over the whole city, when P. 
Africanus was assassinated in the night-time as he lay on his 
own bed? 21 What breast did not then sigh, what heart was 
not pierced with grief, that a person, on whom the wishes 
of all men would have conferred immortality, could wishes 
have done it, should be cut off by so early a fate ? Was no 
decree made then for an inquiry into Africanus's death ? None. 
And why ? because the crime is the same, whether the character 
of the persons that suffer be illustrious or obscure. Grant that 
there is a difference as to the dignity of their lives, yet their 
deaths, when they are the effect of ^any, are judged by the 
same laws, and attended by the same punishments ; unless if it 
be a more heinous parricide for a man to kill his father, if he 
be of consular dignity, than if he were in a private station ; or 
the guilt of Clodius's death be aggravated by his being killed 
amongst the monuments of his ancestors ; for that too has been 
urged ; as if the great Appius Csecus had paved that road, not 
for the convenience of his country, but that his posterity might 
have the privilege of committing acts of violence with impunity. 
And acccordingly, when P. Clodius had killed M. Papirius,^^ 
a most accompHshed person of the equestrian order, on this 
Appian Way, his crime must pass unpunished; for a nobleman 

^ M. Livius Dnisu8 was a tribune in accused Fulvius, Afncanus's declared ene- 

the year of Rome 631. He was a man my^ that there was some suspicion even of 

of good parts, natural and acquired; a Caius Gracchus; and that the people, for 

great orator, and^very rich. The senate, fear he should be found guilty, would not 

by their solicitations, engaged him to com- suffer any inquiry into the matter. From 

bme with them against his colleague C. this variety of reports about the violence 

Gracchus, and assisted him in procuring a done to him, it seems most probable, that 

decree for planting twelve new colonies, prejudice and party-spirit invented the 

each of three thousand Romans, in order whole, and that he really died n natural 

to supplant Caius in the esteem of the death, which, according to Velleius 

people, though without any view to their Paterculus, was the opinion of most 

real advantage. He afterwards incurred authors. 

the displeasure of the senate, and was as- ^ Clodius had, by stratagem, got into 

sassinated in his attempt of publishing a his hands the son of kin^ Tigranes, whom 

law to confer the freedom of the city upon Fompey brought with him from the East, 

some of the principal towns of Italy, to and kept a prisoner at Rome, in the cus- 

whom he had promised it, and who had tody of Flavius the prstor ; and instead of 

formed themselves into a confederacy in delivering him up when Fompey de« 

order to support their demand of it. manded him, undertook, for a large sum 

*^ This was P. Africanus Minor. There of money, to give him his liberty, and send 

are various reports about the violence done him home. This occasioned a sharp en- 

to him, and the authors of it Appian gagement between him and Flavins, who 

says, that he was found dead in his bed in marched out of Rome, with a body of men 

the morning, without any appearance of a well armed, to recover Tigranes by force : 

wound, after having been conducted home but Clodius proved loo!strong for him, and 

from the senate-house the day before, by killed a great part of his company ; and 

the whole body of the senators. Plutarch among them M. Papirius, Pompey's inti- 

tells us, that it was thought there ap- mate acquaintance, whilst Flavins also 

peared, on the dead body, some marks himself had some difficulty to escape with 

of blows and violence ; that most people life. 
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had only killed a Roman knight amongst the monuments of his 
own family. Now the very name of this Appian Way, what a 
stir does it make? what was never mentioned while it was 
stained with the blood of a worthy and innocent man, is in 
every one's mouth, now it is dyed with that of a robber and a 
murderer. But why do I mention these things? one of Clo- 
dius's slaves was seized in the temple of Castor, ^3 where he was 
placed by his master, on purpose to assassinate Pompey: he 
confessed it, as they were wresting the dagger out of his hands. 
Pompey absented from the forum upon it, he absented from the 
senate, he absented from the pubUc. He had recourse, for his 
security, to the gates and walls of his own house, and not to 
the authority of laws, or courts of judicature. Was any law 
passed at that time? was any extraordinary commission granted ? 
And yet, if any circumstance, if any person, if any juncture ever 
merited such a distinction, it was certainly upon this occasion. 
An assassin was placed in the forum, and in the very porch of the 
senate-house, with a design to murder the man on whose life 
depended the safety of the state, and at so critical a juncture of 
the republic, that if he had fallen, not this city alone, but the 
whole empire must have fallen with him. But possibly you may 
imagine he ought not to be punished, because his design did 
not succeed ; as if the success of a crime, and not the intention 
of the criminal, was cognizable by the laws. There was less 
reason indeed for grief, as the attempt did not succeed; but 
certainly not at all the less for punishment. How often, my 
lords, have I myself escaped the threatening dagger and bloody 
hands of Clodius ? from which, if neither my own good for- 
tune, nor that of the repubhc, had preserved me, who would 
ever have procured an extraordinary trial upon my death ? 

VIII. But it is weak in one to presume to compare Drusus, 
Africanus, Pompey, or myself, with Clodius. Their lives could 
be dispensed with ; but as to the death of P. Clodius, no one 
can bear it with any degree of patience. The senate mourns, the 
equestrian order is filled with distress, the whole city is in the 
deepest affliction, the corporate towns are all in mourning, the 
colonies are overwhelmed with sorrow ; in a word, even the fields 
themselves lament the loss of so generous, so useful, and so hu- 
mane a citizen. But this, my lords, is by no means the reason 
why Pompey thought himself obliged to appoint a commission 
for a trial ; being a man of great wisdom, of deep and almost di- 
vine penetration, he took a great variety of things into his view. 
He considered that Clodius had been his enemy, that Milo was 
his intimate friend, and was afraid that, if he took his part in 

^ This temple was contiguous to the horses, to have marched at the head of the 

forum and the senate-house. It was built Roman cavalry, striking terror among the 

by Posthumius in honour of Castor and Latins ; and in, the evening, after the 

Pollux, who were said to have appeared battle, to have carried the first news of 

during the battle of Regillus upon white the victory to Rome. 
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the general joy, it would render the smcerity of his reconciliation 
suspected. Many other things he saw, and particularly this, 
that though he had made a severe law, you would act with be- 
coming resolution on the trial. And accordingly, in appointing 
judges, he selected the greatest ornaments of the most illustrious 
orders of the state ; nor in making his choice, did he, as some 
have pretended, set aside my friends. For neither had this per- 
son, so eminent for his justice, any such design, nor was it pos- 
sible for him to have made such a distinction, if only worthy 
men were chosen, even if he had been desirous of doing it. My 
influence is not confined to my particular friends, my lords, the 
number of whom cannot be very large, because the intimacies of 
friendship can extend but to a few. If I have any interest, it is 
owing to this, that the affairs of the state have connected me 
with the virtuous and worthy members of it; out of whom when 
he chose the most deserving, to which he would think himself 
bound in honour, he could not fail of nominating those who had 
an affection foir me. But in fixing upon you, L. Domitius, to 
preside at this trial, he had no other motive than a regard to jus- 
tice, disinterestedness, humanity, and honour. He enacted, that 
the president should be of consular rank ; because, I suppose, he 
was of opinion, that men of distinction ought to be proof against 
the levity of the populace, and the rashness of the abandoned. 
And he gave you the preference of all others of the same rank^ 
because you had, from your youth, given the strongest proofs of 
your contempt of popular rage. ^ 

IX. Therefore, my lords, to come at last to the cause itself, 
and the accusation brought against us ; if it be not imusual in 
some cases to confess the fact ; if the senate has decreed no- 
thing with relation to our cause, but what we ourselves could have 
wished ; if he who enacted the law, though there was no dispute 
about the matter of fact, was willing that the lawfulness of it 
should be debated; if a number of judges have been chosen, and 
a person appointed to preside at the trial, who might canvass the 
affair with wisdom and equity; the only remaining subject of 
our inquiry is, which of these two parties way-laid the other; 
And that you may be able the more easily to determine this point, 
I shall beg the favour of an attentive hearing, while, in a few 
words I lay open the whole affair before you. P. Clodius being 
determined, when created praetor, to harass his country with 
every species of oppression ; and finding the comitia had been 
delayed so long the year before, that he could not hold his office 
many months ;25 not regarding, lik^ the rest, the dignity of the 

^* He refers to Domitius's conduct ia possession of the capitol in a forcible man- 
his prffitorship. during which Cn. Manlius, ner, from which he was driven by Do- 
one of the tribunes of the people, enacted mitius, and several of his followers slain, 
a law, that the freedmen of every tribe ^ The factions of the city, and the sedi- 
should have a power of voting, and took tious conduct of the tribunes, had prevented 
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Etram. Tbe dang waa noc m. die ksot aaecret; fix- be 
openly to say, diat dioogb. 3Iik> eonld not be d qniied of tibe 
f—nhtf^ be mz^it of bn fi^ He oden mdnated diis m tibe 
and de daa r ed it expreaaiy before die people; msoBBaA 



htecfoid haire of cairying on hja f iir ioua drirign.'^a wbSe Mife 
aKter be Teflaed,^at in dixee or finir dzwa as most be ^»«»M 
be taken out of die way: wiaA leptr FaTooios iniimiTilili 
cummmiira tcd to M. Cato. 

X« In die mean tune^ as aooo as Qodias kneir (nor wm^^^ j 
dieie any cHltiralty to come at tbe inteffig^nce; diat \Gli> 
oU^ed, Irjr die eigbteardi of January, to be at LanoETiiiin,^ 
whewt be was dictator, in order to nominatp a priest, a doEfcy 
windli die laws rendered necessary to be pexfbrmed erery year; 
he went suddenly firom Some die day befiare, in order, as appears 
by the erent, to way4ay lililo, in bis own grounds; and tkU at a 
timewbenhe wasobbged to leare a tnmn&ioiis assembtr, wfaidi 

he had sommoned diat Tcryd^, where his i^eacnce was necessary 
to carry on bis mad designs ; a dm^ be nerer woaU hare done, 

dM dectson of coo^iLi, xaii oceasooed aa die Appcaa Way, aiboot rwel^ve miles &q^ 

mtcrrefsom of spwazda of &x mondis: so Rome. The ftaaocs temple of Jono 

tiuft Meaaai^ zad CaWimu did mat hold Sosptta w«s in it^ to ofidase in v 

the efviabiiip above five moatfe, which priest was jeariy noflunated b? a 

ifcobabijcheeaie wtdtthepraccocstoo. tra^, called the dictator. 
iTTsm was a msBiripal !•*■ in 
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if he had not been desu'ous to take the advantage of that parti- 
cular time and place for perpetrating his villany. But Milo, 
after having stayed in the senate that day till the house was 
broke up^ went home, changed his shoes and clothes,^^ waited a 
while, as usual, till his wife had got ready to attend him, and 
then set forward about the time that Clodius, if he had proposed 
to come back to Rome that day, might have returned. Clodius 
meets him, equipped for an engagement, on horseback, without 
either chariot or baggage, without his Grecian servants ; ^^ and, 
what was more extraordinary, without his wife: 29 while this 
lyer-m-wait, who had contrived the journey on purpose for an 
assassination, was in a chariot with his wife, muffled up in his 
cloak, encumbered with a crowd of servants, and with a feeble 
and timid train of women and boys. He meets Clodius near his 
own estate a littie before sun-set, and is immediately attacked 
by a body of men, who throw their darts at him from an 
eminence, and kill his coachman. Upon which he threw off his 
cloak, leaped from his chariot, and defended himself with great 
bravery. In the mean time, Clodius's attendants drawing their 
swords, some of them ran back to the chariot, in order to 
attack Milo in the rear, whilst others, thinking that he was 
already killed, fell upon his servants who were behind : these^ 
being resolute and faithful to their master, were, some of them, 
slain; whilst the rest, seeing a warm engagement near the 
chariot, being prevented from going to their master's assistance, 
hearing besides from Clodius himself that Milo was killed, and 
beheving it to be a fact, acted upon this occasion (I mention it 
not with a view to elude the accusation, but because it was the 
true state of the case) without the orders, without the know- 
ledge, without the presence of their master, as every man would 
wist his own servants should act in the like circumstances. 
XI. This, my lords, is a faithful account of the matter of 

^ The Roman senators were distinguish- reliefs ; and the proper ornament of them 

ed fyom all the other citizens by the orna- was, the figure of an half'tnoon sewed or 

meiits of their ordinary dress and habit, fastened upon the forepart of them near 

especially by their vest or tunic, and the the ancles ; designed, according to some 

fashion of tlieir shoes; of which the old writers, to express the letter C, the nu- 

writers make frequent mention. The pe« meral mark of an hundred, which was the 

culiar ornament of their tunic was the latus original number of the senate when it was 

clavuSf as it was called, being a broad first instituted by Romulus. 

stripe of purple sewed upon the forepart ^ It was customary for the richer of 

of it, and running down the middle of the of the Romans to entertain in their houses 

breast, which was the proper distinction scholars and philosophers from Greece, 

between them and the knights, who wore who generally accompanied them when 

a much narrower stripe of the same they travelled, in order to amuse or in* 

colour, and in the same manner. The struct them. 

fashion also of their shoes was peculiar, ^ Clodius had for his wife one Fulria, 

and different from that of the rest of the who was afterwards married to Antony, 

city. This difference appeared in the She was a perfect fury : such, it is said, 

colour, shape, and ornament of the shoes, was her implacable hatred to Cicero, that 

The colour of them was black ; the form after his death, she vented her impotent 

somewhat like to a short boot, reaching up rage upon his head, spit upon it, and 

to the middle of the leg, as they are some* thrust a bodkin through his tongue, 
times seen in ancient dtatues and bass- 
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tor, without that restraint which his adversary's power as consul 
would have laid upon his wicked designs, but likewise that of 
being prsetor under those consuls, by whose connivances at 
least, if not assistance, he hoped he should be able to betray 
the state into the mad schemes he had been forming; per-^ 
isuading himself^ that as they thought themselves imder so 
great an obligation to him, they would have no inclination to 
oppose any of his attempts, even if they should have it in their 
power; and that if they were inclined to do it, they would per- 
haps be scarce able to control the most profligate of all men, 
who had been confirmed and hardened in his audaciousness by 
a long series of viUanies. Are you, then, my lords, alone ignorant? 
are you strangers in this city? Has the report, which so generally 
obtains in the town, of those laws (if they are to be called laws, 
and not rather the scourges of the city, and the plagues of the 
republic) which he intended to have imposed and fixed as a 
brand of infamy upon us all, never reached your ears ? Shew us, 
I beg of you, Sextus Clodius, shew us that register of your 
laws; which, they say, you rescued out of his house, and 
carried off Uke another Palladium, ^^ in the midst of an armed 
force, and a midnight mob ; that you might have an honourable 
legacy, and ample instructions for some future tribune, who 
should hold his office under your direction, if such a tribune 
you could find. Now he casts a look at me, like that he used to 
assume when he threatened universal ruin. I am indeed struck 
with that light of the senate. ^2 

XIII. What, Sextus, do you imagine I am angry with you, 
who have treated my greatest enemy with more severity than 
the humanity of my temper could have allowed me to have re- 
quired ? You threw the bloody body of P. Clodius out of his 
house, you exposed it to public view in the streets, you left it 
by night a prey to the dogs, half consumed with unhallowed 
wood, stript of its images, ^3 and deprived of the usual enco- 
miums and funeral pomp. This, though it is true you did out 
of mere necessity, I cannot commend ; yet as my enemy was 
the object of your cruelty, I ought not certainly to be angry 
with you. You saw there was the greatest reason to dread a re- 
volution in the state from the prsetorship of Clodius, unless the 
man, who hath both courage and power to control him, were 

'' The Palladium was a wooden image Metellus the high-priest, 
of Pidla^, The Trojans fancied that it fell ** " Jocus in ambi^uo," says Abramius j 
from heaven into an uncovered temple, and "Innuitenim curiae mcendium cum Sex- 
were told by the oracle, that Troy could turn CI odium clarissimum senatorem yo- 
not be taken whilst that image remained care videatur." 

there. Which being understood by Dio- ^ We are told by Pliny, that the halls 

medes and Ulysses, they privately stole of the great men amongst the Romans 

into the temple, surprised and slew the were adorned with the images of their de« 

keepers, and carried the image away: it ceased friends, done in wax; and that 

was brought to Rome, by whom is uncer- when any of the family was lo be buried, 

tain, placed in the temple of Vesta, and these images were to be carried along with 

rescued from the flames of that edifice by the corpse. 
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chosen consnL When all the Roman people were convinoed 
that Milo was the man, what citizen could have hesitated a 
moment about giving him his vote, when by that vote, he at 
once relieved his own fears, and deUvered the repubUc from the 
utmost danger ? But now Clodius is taken off, it requires ex- 
traordinary efforts in MUo to support his dignity. That singular 
honour by which he was distinguished, and which daily increased 
by his repressing the outrages of the Clodian faction, vanished 
with the death of Clodius. You have gained this advantage, that 
there is now no citizen you have to fear ; while Milo has lost 
a fine field for displaying his valour, the interest that supported 
his election, and a perpetual source of glory. Accordingly^ 
Milo's election to the consulate, which could never have been 
hurt while Clodius was living, begins now upon his death to be 
disputed. Milo, therefore, is so far from receiving any benefit 
from Clodius^s death, that he is really a sufferer by it. But it 
may be said, that hatred prevailed, that anger and resentment 
urged him on, that he avenged his own wrongs, and redressed 
his own grievances. Now if all these particulars may be ap- 
pUed not merely with greater propriety to Clodius than to Milo, 
but with the utmost propriety to the one, and not the least to 
the other ; what more can you desire ? For why should Milo 
bear any other hatred to Clodius, who fiimished him with such 
a rich harvest of glory, but that which every patriot must bear 
to all bad men? As to Clodius, he had motives enough for 
bearing ill-will to Milo : first, as my protector and guardian ; 
then, as the opposer of his mad schemes, and the controller 
of his armed force; and lastly, as his stftcuser. For while he 
lived, he was liable to be convicted by Milo upon the Plotian 
law. ^ With what patience, do you imagine, such an imperious 
spirit could bear this? How high must his resentment have 
risen, and with what justice, too, in so great an enemy to 
justice? 

XIV. It remains now to consider what arguments their 
natural temper and behaviour will fiimish out in defence of the 
one, and for the conviction of the other. Clodius never made 
use of any violence, Milo never carried any point without it. 
What, then, my lords, when I retired from this city, leaving 
you in tears for my departure, did I fear standing a trial ? and 
not rather the insults of Clodius's slaves, the force of arms, and 
open violence }^^ What reason could there be for restoring me, 

** This law was enacted by P.Plautius, * When Cicero fonnd himself reduced 

tribune of the people, anno 675, against to the condition of a criminal by one of 

those that attempted any force against the Clodius*s laws, he changed his habit upon 

state or senate, or used any violence to the it, as was usual in the case of a public im- 

magistrates, or appeared armed in public peachment, and appeared about the streets 

apon any ill design, or forcibly expelled in a sordid or mourning gown, to excite the 

any person from his lawful possession, compassion of his fellow-citizens; whilst 

The punishment assigned to the convicted Clodius, at the head of his mob, contrived 

w^ aqu(B et ignis interdictio, to meet and insult him at every turn,' re- 
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if be was not guilty of injustice in banishing me ? He had sum- 
moned me, I know be had to appear upon my trial ; had set a 
fine upon me^ had brought an action of treason against me^ and 
I had reason to fear the event of a trial, in a cause that was 
neither glorious for you, nor very honourable for myself. No, 
my lords, this was not the case ; I was unwilling to expose my 
countrymen, whom 1 had saved by my counsels, and at the 
hazard of my life, to the swords of slaves, indigent citizens, 
and a crew of ruflSans. For I saw, yes, 1 myself beheld this very 
Q. Hortensius,36 the light and ornament of the republic, almost 
murdered by the hands of slaves, while he waited on me; 
and it was in the same tumult, that C. Vibienus, a senator of 
great worth, who was in his company, was handled so roughly 
that it cost him his life. When, therefore, has that dagger, 
which Clodius received firom Catiline, rested in its sheath ? It 
has been aimed at me ; but I would not suffer you to expose 
yourself to his rage on my account: with it he laid in wait 
for Pompey, and stained the Appian Way, that monument of 
the Clodian family, with the blood of Papirius. The same, the 
very same weapon was, after a long distance of time, again 
turned against me ; and you know how narrowly I escaped being 
destroyed by it lately at the palace.^^ What now of this kind 
can be laid to Milo s charge ? whose force has only been em- 

proacbing him for his cowardice and de- reader as they had been by the hearers, 
jection, and throwing dirt and stones at He was generally allowed, however, by 
him. the ancients, and by Cicero himself, to 
^ This Hortensius was a very celebrated have possessed every accomplishment 
orator ; he reigned absolute in tlie Roman which could adorn an orator : elegance of 
forum, when Cicero first entered it; and style; art of composition; fertility of 
as his superior fame was the chief spur invention; sweetness of elocution ; grace- 
to Cicero s industry, so the shinine speci- fulness of action. The prodigious strength 
men which Cicero soon gave of himself, of his memory is particularly celebrat^ ; 
made Hortensius likewise the brighter for a remarkable instance of it is recorded by 
it, by obliging him to exert all the force of the elder Seneca. He undertook, it seems* 
his genius to maintain his ground against as a proof of its force, to attend a whole 
his young rival. They passed a great part day at a public auction, and give an exact 
of their lives in a kind of equal contest and account of every thing that was put up to 
emulation of each other's merits ; but Hor- sale, of the price at which it was sold, and 
tensius, by the superiority of his years, hav- of the name of every particular purchaser : 
ing first passed through the usual gradation and this he accordingly executed, without 
of public honours, and satisfied his ambi« failing in a single article. Notwithstanding 
tion by obtaining the highest, began to the rivalship between our orator and him, 
relax somewhat of his old contention, and there was a mutual friendship between 
give way to the charms of case and luxury, them. This harmony, so unusual with 
to which his nature strongly inclined him, those who contend together for the same 
till he was forced at last, by the general prize, was greatly owing to the good 
voice of the city, to yield the post of honour o£Bces of Atticus; who seems, indeed, 
to Cicero. He published several orations, upon all occasions, to have employed the 
which were extant long after his death ; remarkable influence he had with all 
and it were much to be wished that they parties, in reconciling differences, and 
had reinained to this day, to enable us to cementing friendships, 
form a judgment of the different talents of ^ It is not easy to determine on what 
these two great men : but they are said to occasion it was that Clodius made this 
have owed a great part of their credit to attack upon Cicero. Asconius imagines that 
the advantage of his action, which yet was it was under the consulship of Domitiusand 
thought to have more of art than was Messala, when the parties of Hypsseus and 
necessary to an orator, so that his com- Milo fought in the sacred way, and several 
positions were not admired so much by the were killed on the side of Milo. 
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ployed to save the state from the violence of Clodius, when he 
could not be brought to a trial. Had he been inchned to kill 
him, how often had he the fairest opportunities of doing it ? Might 
he not legally have revenged himself upon him, when he was 
defending his house and household gods against his assault ? 
Might he not, when that excellent citizen and brave man^ 
P. Sextius, his colleague, was wounded ? Might he not, when 
Q. Fabricius, that worthy nian, was abused, and a most bar- 
barous slaughter made in the forum, upon his proposing the law 
for my restoration? Might he not, when the house of 
L. CaBcilius, that upright and brave praetor, was attacked ? 
Might he not, on that day when the law passed in relation to 
me — when a vast concourse of people, from all parts of 
Italy, animated with a concern for my safety, would, with 
joyful voice, have celebrated the glory of the action, and the 
whole city have claimed the honour of what was performed by 
Milo alone ? 

XV. At that time P. Lentulus, a man of distinguished worth 
and bravery, was consul ; the professed enemy of Clodius, the 
avenger of his crimes, the guardian of the senate^ the defender 
of your decrees, the support of that public union, and the re- 
storer of my safety: there were seven praetors and eight 
tribunes of the people in my interest, in opposition to him. 
Pompey, the first mover and patron of my return, was his 
enemy, whose important and illustrious decree for my restoration 
was seconded by the whole senate ; who encouraged the Roman 
people, and when he passed a decree in my favour at Capua,^^ 
gave the signal to all Italy, solicitous for my safety, and im- 
ploring his assistance in my behalf, to repair in a body to 
Rome to have my sentence reversed. In a word, the citizens 
were then so inflamed with rage against him, from their affection 
to me, that had he been killed at that juncture, they would not 
have thought so much of acquitting as of rewarding the person 
by whose hand he fell. And yet Milo so far governed his tem- 
per, that though he prosecuted him twice in a court of judica- 
ture, he never had recourse to violent measures against him. 
But what do I say ? while Milo was a private person, and stood 
accused by Clodius before the people, when Pompey was as- 
saulted in the midst of a speech he was making in Milo's favour^ 
what a fair opportunity, and I will even add, sufficient reason 
was there for despatching him ? Again, when Mark Antony had, 
on a late occasion, raised in the minds of all men, the most 
lively hopes of seeing the state in a happier condition 529 when 

^ Pompey presided in person, when the them a day of general rendezvous at Rome, 

inhabitants of Capua, where he had to assist at the promulgation of the law for 

planted a colony, made a decree to Cicero's return. 

Cicero's honour; he took the trouble * It is difficult to say what part of 

likewise of visiting all the other colonies Antony's conduct Cicero here refers to. 

and chief towns in these parts, to appoint Some commentators imagine, nor is it im« 
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that noble youth had bravely undertaken the defence of his 
country in a most dangerous quarter^ and had actually secure^ 
that wild beast in the toils of justice, which he endeavoured to 
avoid ; immortal gods ! how favourable was the time and place 
for destroying him ? When Clodius concealed himself beneath 
a dark staircase, how easily could Milo have destroyed that 
plague of his country, and thus have heightened the glory of 
Antony, without incurring the hatred of any ? how often was it 
in his power, while the comitia were held in the field of Mars ? 
When Clodius had forced his way within the inclosure, and 
his party begun, by his direction, to draw their swords, and 
throw stones ; and then on a sudden, being struck with terror 
at the sight of Milo, fled to the T^ber; how earnestly did 
you, and every good man, wish that Milo had then displayed 
his valour ? 

XVI. Can you imagine, then, that Milo would choose to inciur 
the ill-will of any, by an action which he forbore when it would 
have gained him the applause of all? Would he make no 
scruple of killing him, at the hazard of his own life, without any 
provocation, at the most improper time and place, whom he did 
not venture to attack when he had justice on his side, had so 
convenient an opportunity, and would have run no risk ? espe- 
cially, my lords, when his struggle for the supreme office in the 
state, and the day of his election was at hand ; at which critical 
season (for I know by experience how timorous ambition is, 
and what a solicitous concern there is about the consulate) we 
dread not only the charges that may openly be brought against 
us, but even the most secret whispers and hidden surmises; 
when we tremble at every rumour, every false, forged, and fri- 
volous story; when we explore the features, and watch thq 
looks of every one we meet.*^ For nothing is so changeable, 
so ticklish, so frail, and so flexible, as the inclinations and sen- 
timents of our fellow-citizens upon such occasions; they are 
not only displeased with the dishonourable conduct of a candi* 
date, but are often disgusted with his most worthy actiona* 
Shall Milo then be supposed, on the very day of election, a day 
which he had long wished for, and impatiently expected, to pre- 
sent himself before that august assembly of the centuries, having 
his hands stained with blood, publicly acknowledging and pro- 
claiming his guilt ? Who can believe this of the man ? yet who 
can doubt but that Clodius imagined he should reign without 

probable, that he employed forcible mea- those who aspired to any public dignity in 

sures in opposition to Clodius, when he Rome. For as the people of Rome had 

was forming a new*tribe of the scum of the much to give, so they expected to be much 

citiiens, and that Cicero refers to this. courted : andj accordingly^ the candidates 

*° Cicero, in this passage, gives a strong for public offices were obhged to employ 

and lively representation of the anxiety tJiat various arts to recommend themselves to 

attends a life of ambition in general ; but their favour, and to be extremely careful, 

what he says is peculiarly applicable to not to give the least shadow of offence. 

2 L 
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control, were Milo murdered ? What shall we say, my lords, to 
that which is the source of all audaciousness ? Does not every 
one know that the hope of impunity is the grand temptation to 
the commission of crimes ? Now, which of these two were the 
most exposed to this ? Milo, who is now upon his trial for an 
action which must be deemed at least necessary, if not glorious ? 
or Clodius, who had so thorough a contempt for the authority 
of the magistrate, and for penalties, that he took delight in 
nothing that was either agreeable to nature, or consistent with 
law ?*^ But why should I labour this point so much? why dispute 
any longer ? I appeal to you, Q. PetUius, who are a most worthy 
and excellent citizen ; I call you, Marcus Cato, to witness ; both 
of you placed on that tribunal by a kind of supernatural direc- 
tion. You were told by M. Favonius, that Clodius declared to 
him, and you were told it in Clodius's lifetime, that Milo 
should not live three days longer. In three days time, he at- 
tempted what he had threatened: if he then made no scruple of 
publishing his design, can you entertain any doubt of it when it 
was actusdly carried into execution ? 

XYII. But how could Clodius be certain as to the day? 
This I have already accounted for. There was no difficulty 
in knowing when the dictator of Lanuvium was to perform his 
stated sacrifices. He saw that Milo was obliged to set out for 
Lanuvium on that very day. Accordingly he was before-hand 
with him. But on what day ? that day on which, as I mentioned 
before, a mad assembly was held by his mercenary tribune: 
which day, which assembly, which tumult he would never have 
left, if he had not been eager to execute his meditated villany. 
So that he had not the least pretence for undertaking the jour- 
ney, but a strong reason for staying at home ; while Milo, on 
the contrary, could not possibly stay, and had not only a suffi- 
cient reason for leaving the city, but was under an absolute 
necessity of doing it. Now, what if it appear, that, as Clodius 
certainly knew Milo would be on the road that day, Milo could 
not so much as suspect the same of Clodius ? First, then, I ask^ 
which way he could come at the knowledge of it ? a question 
which you cannot put with respect to Clodius: for, had he 
applied to nobody else, T. Patinas,*^ his intimate friend, could 
have informed him, that Milo, as being dictator of Lanuvium, 
was obUged to create a priest there on that very day. Besides^ 
there were many other persons, all the inhabitants of Lanuvium 
indeed, from whom he might have very easily had this piece 

*^ What a dreadful picture our orator thing but in proportion as it was desperate, 

here draws of Clodius ! And indeed if his and above the reach of others ; in a word, 

character and conduct be duly considered, a most profligate libertine, and audacious 

there will be no reason for thinking it drawn villain. 

beyond the life. He was certainly one of *^ Titus Patinas resided in Lanuvium, 

the most pestilent demagogues that ever and was an intimate acquaintance of 

disgraced the annals of any state : an open Clodius. 
contemner of gods and men ; valuing no- 
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of intelligence. But of whom did Milo inquire of Clodius's 
return? I shall allow, however, that he did inquire; nay, I 
shall grant farther, with my friend Arrius, so liberal am I in my 
concessions, that he corrupted a slave. Read the evidence that 
is before you : C. Cassinius of Interamna, sumamed Scola, an 
intimate friend and companion of P. Clodius, who swore on a 
former occasion that Clodius was at Interamna^^ and at Rome 
at the same hour, tells you that P. Clodius intended to have 
spent that day at his seat near Alba ; but that hearing very un* 
expectedly of the death of Cyrus** the architect, he determined 
immediately to return to Rome. The same evidence is given 
in by C. Clodius, another companion of P. Clodius. 

XVIII. Observe, my lords, how much this evidence makes 
for us. In the first place, it plainly appears, that Milo did not 
undertake his journey with a design to way-lay Clodius, as he 
could not have the least prospect of meeting him. In the next 
place, (for I see no reason why I should not likewise speak for 
myself,) you know, my lords, there were persons who, in their 
zeal for carrying on this prosecution, did not scruple to say, that 
though the murder was committed by the hand of Milo, the 
plot was laid by a more eminent person. In a word, those 
worthless and abandoned wretches represented me as a robber 
and an assassin. But this calumny is confuted by their own 
witnesses, who deny that Clodius would have returned to 
Rome that day, if he had not heard of the death of Cyrus. 
Thus I recover my spirits ; I am acquitted, and am under no 
apprehensions, lest I should seem to have contrived what I 
could not so much as have suspected. Proceed I now to their 
other objections : Clodius, say they, had not the least thought 
of way-laying Milo, because he was to have remained at 
Albanum, and would never have gone from his country-seat to 
commit a murder. But I plainly perceive, that the person who 
is pretended to have informed him of Cyrus's death, only in- 
formed him of Milo's approach. For why inform him of the 
death of Cyrus, whom Clodius, when he went to Rome, left 
expiring ? I was with him, and sealed up his will along with 
Clodius; for he had publicly made his will, and appointed 
Clodius and me his heirs. Was a messenger sent him then 
by four o^clock the next day, to acquaint him with the death of 
a person whom, but the day before, at nine in the morning, he 
had left breathing his last? 

XIX. Allowing it, hoT^ever, to be so, what reason was there 
for hurrying back to Rome ? for what did he travel in the night- 
time? what occasioned all this despatch? Was it because he 

*^ Interamna was a city of Umbria ; and ** Cicero makes mention of this Cyrus 

was so called, because it was situated in his letters to Atticus, and to his brother 

between two rivers. The modems call it Quintus; but we have no account of him 

Term. in history. 
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was the heir? In the first place, this required no hurry; and iti' 
the next, if it had^ what could he have got that night, which he 
must have lost had he come to Rome only next morning? And 
as a journey to town in the night was rather to be avoided than 
desired by Clodius, so if Milo had formed any plot against his 
enemy, and had known that he was to return to town that 
evening, he would have stopped and waited for him. He might 
have lolled him by night in a suspicious place, infested with 
robbers. Nobody could have disbelieved him if he had denied 
the fact, since even after he has confessed it, every one is con- 
cerned for his safety. First of all, the place itself would have 
been charged with it, being a haunt and retreat for robbers, ^ 
while the silent soUtude and shades of night must have con- 
cealed Milo; and then, as such numbers had been assaulted 
and plundered by Clodius^ and so many others were apprehen- 
sive of the like treatment, the suspicion must naturally hare 
fallen upon them ; and, in short, all Etruria might have been 
prosecuted. But it is certain that Clodius, in his return that 
day from Aricia, called at Albanum. Now, though Milo had 
known that Clodius had left Aricia, yet he had reason to suspect 
that he would call at his seat, which lies upon the road^ even 
though he was that day to return to Rome. Why then did he 
not either meet him sooner, and prevent his reaching it, or post 
himself where he was sure Clodius was to pass in the night- 
time ? Thus far, my lords, every circumstance concurs to prove 
that it was for Milo's interest Clodius should live ; that, on the 
contrary, Milo's death was a most desirable event for answer- 
ing the purposes of Clodius ; that on the one side, there was a 
most implacable hatred, on the other, not the least ; that the 
one had been continually employing himself in acts of violence, 
the other only in opposing them; that the life of Milo was 
threatened, and his death publicly foretold by Clodius, whereas 
nothing of that kind was ever heard from Milo ; that the day 
fixed for Milo^s journey was well known to his adversary, while 
Milo knew nothing wnen Clodius was to return ; that Milo's 
journey was necessary, but that of Clodius rather the contrary ; 
that the one openly declared his intention of leaving Rome that 
day, while the other concealed his intention of returning ; that 
Milo made no alteration in his measures, but that Clodius feigned 
an excuse for altering his ; that if Milo had designed to way-lay 
Clodius, he would have waited for him near the city till it was 
dark, but that Clodius, even if he had been under no apprehen- 
sions from Milo, ought to have been afraid of coming to town 
80 late at night. 

XX. Let us now consider the principal point, whether the 
place where they encountered was most favourable to Milo, or 

^ In the Appian Way stood the tomb come famous for the many murders com- 
of one Basilius ; a place which had be- mitted at it. 
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to Clodius. But can there, my lords, be any room for doubt, or 
for any farther deliberation upon that ? It was near the estate 
of Clodius, where at least a thousand able-bodied men were 
employed in his mad schemes of building. Did Milo think he 
should have an advantage by attacking him from an eminence, 
and did he for this reason pitch upon that spot for the engage- 
ment ? or was he not rather expected in that place by his ad- 
versary, who hoped the situation would favour his assault ? The 
thing, my lords, speaks for itself, which must be allowed to be 
of the greatest importance in determining a question. Were the 
afiair to be represented only by painting, instead of being ex- 
pressed by words, it would even then clearly appear which was the 
traitor, and which was free from all mischievous designs ; when 
the one was sitting in his chariot muffled up in his cloak, and 
his wife along with him. Which of these circumstances was 
not a very great incumbrance? the dress, the chariot, or the 
companion ? How could he be worse equipped for an engage- 
ment, when he was wrapt up in a cloak, embarrassed with a 
chariot, and almost fettered by his wife? Observe the other 
now, in the first place, sallying out on a sudden from his seat ; 
for what reason? in the evening; what urged him? late; to 
what purpose, especially at that season ? He calls at Pompey's 
seat; with what view? To see Pompey? he knew he was at 
Alsium. To see his house ? he had been in it a thousand times. 
What then could be the reason of this loitering and shifting 
about ? he wanted to be upon the spot when Milo came up. 

XXI. Now please to compare the travelling equipage of a 
determined robber with that of Milo. Clodius, before that day, 
always travelled with his wife; he was then without her: he 
never used to travel but in his chariot ; he was then on horse- 
back: he was attended with Greeks wherever he went, even 
when he was hurrying to the Tuscan camp ;*® at that time he 
had nothing insignificant in his retinue. Milo, contrary to his 
usual manner, happened then to take with him his wife^s singers, 
and a whole train of her women : Clodius, who never failed to 
carry his whores, his catamites, and his bawds along with him, 
was then attended by none but those who seemed to be picked 
out by one another. How came he then to be overcome? 
because the traveller is not always killed by the robber, but 
sometimes the robber by the traveller ; because though Clodius 
was prepared, and fell upon those who were unprepared, yet 
Clodius was but a woman, and they were men. Nor indeed was 
Milo ever so little unprepared, as not to be a match for him 
almost at any time. He was always sensible how much it was 

^ Cicero frequently charges Clodius conius, left Home in order to join the 

with having had a share in Catiline's con- camp of Catiline, when it lay at Fesule in 

spiracy ; and this is what he refers to Tuscany ; but after he had set out, he re- 

here. For Clodius, as we are told by As- pented/and returned to the city. 
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Clodius's interest to get rid of him^ what an inveterate hatred 
he bore to him, and what audacious attempts he was capable 
of; and therefore, as he knew that a price was set upon his 
life, and that it was in a manner devoted to destruction, he never 
exposed it to any danger without a guard. Add to this the effect 
of accidents, the uncertain issue of all combats, and the com- 
mon chance of war, which often turns against the victor, even 
when ready to plunder and triumph over the vanquished. Add 
the unskilAilness of a gluttonous, drunken, stupid leader, who^ 
when he had surroimded his adversary, never thought of his at- 
tendants that were behind ; from whom, fired with rage, and 
despairing of their master's life, he suflFered the punishment 
which those faithful slaves inflicted in revenge for their master's 
death. Why then did he give them their freedom?*^ He was 
afraid, I suppose, lest they should betray him, lest they should 
not be able to endure pain, lest the torture should obhge them 
to confess that P. Clodius was killed by Milo's servants on the 
Appian Way. But what occasion for torture ? what was you to 
extort ? If Clodius was killed ? he was : but whether lawfully or 
unlawfully, can never be determined by torture. When the 
question relates to the matter of fact, we may have recourse to 
the executioner; but when to a point of equity, the judge must 
decide. 

XXII. Let us then here examine into what is to be the sub- 
ject of inquiry in the present case ; for as to what you would ex- 
tort by torture, we confess it all. But if you ask why he gave 
them their freedom, rather than why he bestowed so small a re- 
ward upon them, it shews that you do not even know how to 
find fault with this action of your adversary. For M. Cato,*^ 

^7 The ceremony of manumission was fane history, a character more eminently 

thus performed: The slave was brought distinguished for steadiness and consistency 

before the pretor, by his master, who, of conduct than that of Cato, who passed 

laying his hand upon his servant's head, the whole of his life in the noblest occupa- 

said to the praetor, Hunc hominem liberum tion of which human nature is capable. 

esse volo : and with that let him go out of All the parts of this great man's conduct, 

his hand, which they termed e manu emiu to use the words of the ingenious Mr. 

tere. Then the praetor, laying a rod upon Melmoth, accord with each other, and are 

his head, called vindicta, said, the regular result of one steady and invari- 

Dico eum liberum esse more Quiritum, able principle : 
Hence Persius, Patrus impendere vitam ; 

Vindicta postqiMm meiis a prcetorerecessi. Nee sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo» 

After this, tne hctor, taking the rod out of This was the ji^Iorious object of his am- 

the praetor's hand, struck the servant se- bition, from his first appearance in the 

veraU blows on the head, face, and back ; world, to the last moment of his life : and 

and nothing now remained but pileo do- he undauntedly pursued it through all the 

nari, to receive a cap in token of liberty, various insults and opposition that Caesar, 

and to have his name entered in the com- Crassus, aud Pompey could contrive to 

mon roll of freemen, with the reason of his traverse and perplex his way. It has been 

obtaining that favour. often said, indeed, that he did not discover 

*^ The character here given by our ora- great abilities in the general tenor of his 

tor of this illustrious Roman, is not drawn public conduct ; that he did not make suf- 

beyond the life, but copied from nature, and ficient allowances for the temper of the 

founded upon truth and justice. It will be Romans, among whom luxury had long 

extremely difficult, if not absolutely impos- prevailed, and corruption was openly prac- 

sible, to find, in the whole annals of pro- tised; that he was incapable of employing 
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who sits on this bench, and who always speaks with the utmost 
resolution and steadiness, said, and said it in a tumultuous as- 
sembly, which however was quelled by his authority, that those 
who had defended their master's life, well deserved not only their 
liberty, but the highest rewards. For what reward can be great 
enough for such aflfectionate, such worthy and faithful servants, 
to whom their master is indebted for his life ? and, which is yet 
a higher obUgation, to whom he owes it, that his most invete- 
rate enemy has not feasted his eyes, and satiated his wishes, with 
the sight of his mangled bloody corpse ; who, if they had not 
been made free, these deUverers of their master, these avengers 
of guilt, these defenders of innocent blood, must have been put 
to the torture. It is matter, however, of no small satisfaction to 
him under his present misfortunes, to reflect, that whatever be- 
comes of himself, he has had it in his power to reward them as 
they deserved. But the torture that is now inflicting in the 
porch of the temple of Liberty,*^ bears hard upon Milo. Upon 
whose slaves is it inflicted ? do you ask ? on those of P. Clodius. 
Who demanded them ? Appius. Who produced them ? Appius. 
From whence came they ? from Appius. Good gods ! can any 
thing be more severe? Servants are never examined against 
their masters, but in cases of incest, as in the instance of 
Clodius, who now approaches nearer the gods, than when he 
made his way into their very presence ;^^ for the same inquiry 

those seeming compliances that are recon- yet presumed to enter ? This sacrifice no 
cileable to the greatest steadiness; and roan, except Clodius, was ever so impious as 
that he treated a crazy constitution unskil- to violate ; no man butCIodiusever thought, 
fully. How much truth there is in all thip, without the utmost horror, of assisting at 
we shall not take upon us to determine: it. This sacrifice, which is performed by 
thus much, however, is unquestionable, the vestal virgins, which is performed for 
that if his head was not one of the best, his the prosperity of the Roman people, which 
heart certainly was ; that he possessed the is performed in the house of the chief ma- 
patriot virtues in their highest perfection ; gistrate, celebrated with unknown ceremo- 
and that, as lord Bolingoroke justly ob- nies, and in honour of a goddess, whose 
serves, if he could not save, he proUmged very name to know is sacrilege ; this sacri- 
the life of liberty. fice Clodius profaned," &c. Plutarch 

^^ Cicero, in his second book, De natura takes the good goddess to be the same with 

Deorum, informs us, that the ancient the Gynectea of the Greeks; that is, with 

Romans worshipped Liberty as a goddess, the goddess of the women ; and adds, that 

Sempronius Gracchus caused a temple to the T^hrygians, who claimed a particular 

be erected to her on the Aventine hill, out title to her, said she was mother to Midas ; 

of the money raised by fines, as we are that the Romans pretended she was one 

told by Livy, 1. 24. of the Dryads and married to Faunus ; 

^ The orator refers here to what he and that the Greeks affirmed that she was 

mentions in a variety of places, viz. mother to Bacchus. Itissaidthat Csesar's 

Clodius's polluting the mysteries of the wife, Pompeia, entertained a strong in- 

Bona Dea, Of this goddess, .and the clination for Clodius;- and that, being 

sacrifices offered to her, Cicero speaks narrowly watched at home by the virtuous 

thus in his oration concerning the answers Aurelia, Caesar's mother, and by his sister 

of the Anispices : ** What sacrifice is there Julia, who entertained some suspicions of 

so ancient as that which has been handed her, she could find no other opportunity 

down to us from our first kings, and is of meeting him, but at a solemn feast, 

coeval with Rome herself 1 what sacrifice which was to be celebrated in her 

is there so private and secret as that which husband's house, in honour of the Bona 

is concealed, not only from the eyes of the Dea. In order to gain access to his 

curious and inquisitive, but from the sight mistress, Clodius dressed himself in a 

of all men, and whither neither the most woman's habit, and bjr the benefit of his 

profligate wickedness nor impudence ever smooth face, and the introduction of one 
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is made into his death, as if their sacred mysteries had been vio- 
lated. But our ancestors would not allow a slave to be put to 
the torture for what affected his master, not because the truth 
could not thus be discovered, but because their masters thought 
it dishonourable and worse than death itself. Can the truth be 
discovered when the slaves of the prosecutor are brought as wit- 
nesses against the person accused ? Let us hear now what kind 
of an examination this was. Call in Ruscio, call in Casca. Did 
Clodius way-lay Milo ? He did : drag them instantly to execu- 
tion. He did not : let them have their Uberty. What can be 
more satisfactory than this method of examination ? They are 
hurried away on a sudden to the rack ; but are confined sepa- 
rately, and thrown into dungeons, that no person may have an 
opportunity of speaking to them : at last, after having been, for 
a hundred days, in the hands of the prosecutor, he himself pro- 
duces them. What can be more fair and impartial than such an 
examination? 

XXIII. But if, my lords, you are not yet convinced, though 
the thing shines out with such strong and full evidence, that 
Milo returned to Rome with an innocent mind, unstained with 
guilt, undisturbed by fear, and free from the accusations of 
conscience ; call to mind, I beseech you by the immortal gods, 
the expedition with which he came back, his entrance into 
the forum while the senatie-house was in flames, the greatness of 
soul he discovered, the look he assumed, the speech he made on 
the occasion. He delivered himself up, not only to the people, 
but even to the senate ; nor to the senate alone, but even to the 
guards appointed for the public security ; nor merely to them, 
but even to the authority of him whom the senate had intrusted 
with the care of the whole repubUc, the youth of Italy, and all 
the military force of Rome : ^^ to whom he would never have 
delivered himself, if he had not been confident of the goodness 
of his cause ; especially as that person heard every report, was 
apprehensive of very great danger, had many suspicions, and 
gave credit to some stories. Great, my lords, is the force of 
conscience ; great both in the innocent and the guilty : the first 
have no fears, while the other imagine their punishment is con- 
tinually before their eyes. Nor indeed is it without good reason 
that Milo's cause has ever been approved by the senate ; for 
those wise men perceived the justice of his cause, his presence 
of mind, and the resolution with which he made his defence. 

ofthemaids, who was in the secret, hoped a veil over the sacred mysteries, while 

to pass without discovery ; but by some Clodius found means to escape by the 

mistake between him and' his guide, he favour of some of the damsels, 
lost his way when he came within the ^* Pompey is here meant, to whom the 

house, and fell in unluckily among the senate gave an unlimited commission to 

other female servants ; who c|etecting see that the republic should receive no 

him by his voice, alarmed the whole com- detriment, either from Milo, or the Clodian 

pany by their shrieks, to the great amaze- faction, 
•ment of the matrons ; who presently threw 
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Have you forgot, my lords, when the news of Clodius's death 
had reached us, what were the reports and opinions that prevailed, 
not only amongst the enemies of Milo, but even amongst some 
other weak persons, who aflfirmed that Milo would not return 
to Rome ? For if he committed the fact in the heat of passion, 
from a principle of resentment, they imagined he would look 
upon the death of P. Clodius as of such consequence, that he 
could be content to go into banishment, after having satiated 
his revenge with the blood of his enemy ; or if he put him to 
death with a view to the safety of his country, they were of 
opinion that the same brave man, after he had saved the state, 
by exposing his own life to danger, would cheerfully submit 
to the laws, and, leaving us to enjoy the blessings he had pre- 
served, be satisfied himself with immortal glory. Others talked 
in a more frightful manner, and called him a Catiline : he will 
break out, said they ; he will seize some strong place ; he will 
make war upon his country. How wretched is often the fate 
of those citizens who have done the most important services to 
their country! their noblest actions are not only forgot, but 
they are even suspected of the most impious. These sugges- 
tions therefore were groundless: yet they must have proved 
too well foimded, had Milo ddne any thing that could not be 
defended with truth and justice. 

XXIV. Why should I mention the calumnies that were 
afterwards heaped upon him ? And though they were such as 
would have filled any breast with terror that had the least con- 
sciousness of guilt, yet how he bore them ! Immortal gods ! 
bore them, did I say ? nay, how he despised and set them at 
nought ! though a guilty person, even of the greatest courage, 
nor an innocent person, unless endued with the greatest for- 
titude, could never have neglected them. It was whispered 
about, that a vast number of shields, swords, bridles, darts, and 
javelins might be found ; that there was not a street nor lane in 
the city, where Milo had not hired a house; that arms were 
conveyed down the Tiber to his seat at Ocriculum; that his 
house on the Gapitoline hill was filled with shields ; and that 
every other place was full of hand-grenades^^ for firing the city. 
These stories were not only reported, but almost believed ; nor 
were they looked upon as groundless till after a search was 
made. I could not indeed but applaud the wonderful diUgence 
of Pompey upon the occasion i®^ but, to tell you freely, my lords, 
what I think ; those who are charged with the care of the whole 
republic, are obliged to hear too many stories ; nor indeed is 
it in their power to avoid it. He could not refuse an audience 

^^ Malleoli, according to Nonius, were sense, to signify any thing combustible, 

small bundles of broom, covered over ^ The beautiful manner in which our 

with pitch; which being kindled, were orator here speaks of the conduct and pre- 

thrown on walls, or the roofs of houses, tended fears of Pompey, is a clear proof 

The word is sometimes used in a general of his talent for fine and masterly raillery. 

2m 
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to a paltry fellow of a priest, ^^ Licinius, I think he is called, wEb 
gave information that Milo's slaves, having got drunk at his 
house^ confessed to him a plot they had formed to murder 
Pompey ; and that afterwards one of them had stabbed him, to 
prevent his discovering it. Pompey received this intelligence 
at his gardens. I was sent for immediately, and by the advice 
of his friends the affair was laid before the senate. I could not 
help being in the greatest consternation^ to see the guardian 
T>odi of me and my country under so great an apprehension ; 
yet I could not help wondering that such credit was given to a 
butcher, that the confessions of a parcel of drunken slaves should 
be read; and that a wound in the side, which seemed to be the 
prick only of a needle, should be taken for the thrust of a gla- 
diator. But, as I understand, Pompey was shewing his caution, 
rather than his fear; and was disposed to be suspicious of 
every thing, that you might have reason to fear nothing. There 
was a rumour, also, that the house of C. Ceesar, so eminent for 
bis rank and courage, was attacked for several hours in the 
night. Nobody heard, nobody perceived any thing of it, 
though the place was so public;^ yet the affair was thought fit 
to be inquired into. I could never suspect a man of Pompey's 
distinguished valour, of being timorous; nor yet think any 
caution too great in one who has taken upon himself the defence 
of the whole republic. A senator, too, in a full house, affirmed 
lately in the capitol, that Milo had a dagger under his gown at 
that very time: upon which he stript himself in that most 
sacred temple, that, since his life and manners could not gain 
him credit, the thing itself might speak for him. 

XXV. These stories were all discovered to be false, malicious 
forgeries : but if, after all, Milo must still be feared, it is no 
longer the affair of Clodius, but your suspicions, Pompey, which 
we dread : your, your suspicions, I say, and speak it so that 
you may hear me.^ If you are afraid of Milo, if you imagine 

** De circo maximOf id est^ deplehe mcri' ita ut villam quoque prssidio militum cir- 

ficorum ; sic enim soUbant de vilioribus Ao- cumdaret. Q. Pohpeius tribuuus pleb» 

tninUms loqui ; says the Dauphin anno- qui fiierat familiarissimus omnium P. Clo- 

tator. Ana indeed Suetonius informs us, dio, et sectam suam sequi se palam profi- 

thattherewasasetof abandoned wretches tebatur, dixerat in concione post paucis 

who lived near the circus maximus, of diebus, quam Clodius erat occisus : Milo 

whom probably this Licinius was one. deditfOuem in curia cremaretis: dabo, quern 

Popa was a priest, or butcher, who slew in capitolio sepeliatis. In eadem concione 

the sacrifices, and offered them up when idem dixerat ( habuit enim earn a. d. 8. kaU 

slain. Febr. cum Milo pridie id est, 7. kal. Febr. 

M Cffisar, from the time he was made venire ad Pom peium in hortos ejus voluis- 

pontifex Tnaximus^ lived in a large house in set) Pompeium ei per hominem propin- 

the via sacra, which was not far from the ^uum misisse, ne ad se veniret. Prius et- 

forum. iam quam Pompeiustertium consul creare- 

^ For the illustration of this passage turtrestribuni, Q.PompeiusKufus, CSa- 

we shall transcribe the note of Asconius, lustiusCrispus,T.Munacius Plancus,cum 

which is as follows: "Diximus in argu- quotidianis concionibus suis magnam in- 

menio orationis hujus, Cn. Pompeium si- vidiam Miloni prapter Clodium excitarent, 

mulasse se timere, seu plane timuisse Mi- produxerant ad populum Cn. Pompeium, 

lonem, etideo ne domi ^uidem susb, sed in et ab eo quaesierant, num ad eum delatum 

hortissuperioribus ante judicium mansisse, asset, illud qvoque indiciom, sue vite ia-. 
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that he is either now forming, or has ever before contrived any 
wicked design against your life ; if the forces of Italy, as some 
of your agents allege, if this armed force, if the Capitoline 
troops, if these centries and guards, if the chosen band of young 
men that guard your person and your house, is armed against 
the assaults of Milo; if all these precautions are taken and 
pointed against him, great undoubtedly must be his strength, 
and incredible his valour, far surpassing the forces and power of 
a single man, since the most emment of all our generals is fixed 
upon, and the whole republic armed to resist him. But who 
does not know that all the infirm and feeble parts of the state 
are committed to your care, to be restored and strengthened by 
this armed force ? Could Milo have found an opportunity, he 
would immediately have convinced you that no man ever hsid a 
stronger affection for another than he has for you; that he 
never declined any danger, where your dignity was concerned ; 
that, to raise your glory, he often encountered that monster 
Clodius ; that his tribunate was employed, imder your direction, 
in securing my safety, which you had then so much at heart; 
that you afterwards protected him when his life was in danger, 
and used your interest for him when he stood for the praetor- 
ship ; that there were two persons whose warmest friendship he 
hoped he might always depend upon, yourself on account of the 
obligations you laid him under, and me on account of the fa- 
vours I received from him. If he had failed in the proof of all 
this ; if your suspicions had been so deeply rooted as not to be 
removed ; if Italy, in a word, must never have been free from 
new levies, nor the city from arms, without Milo's destruction, 
he would not have scrupled, such is his nature and his prin- 
ciples, to bid adieu to his country: but first he would have 
called upon thee, O thou great one 1 as he now does. 

XXVL Consider how uncertain and variable the condition 
of life is, how unsettled and inconstant a thing fortune ; what 
unfaithfulness is to be found amongst friends ; what disguises 
suited to times and circumstances; what desertion, what 
cowardice in our dangers, even of those who are dearest to us. 
There will, there will, I say, be a time, and the day will 
certainly come, when you, with safety still, I hope, to your for- 

sidiari Milonem. Responderat Pompeius, Decreverat enim senatus, ut cum interrege 

Licinium quendam de plebe, sacrificulum, et tr. plebis Pompeias daret operam, ne 

qui solitus esset familias purgare, ad se quid respublica detrimenti caperat. Ob 

detulisse, servos quosdam Milonis, itemque has suspiciones Pompeius in superioribus 

libertos comparatos esse ad cedem suam : hortis se continuerat, deinde e& S. C. de- 

nomina quoque servorum edidisse : ad lectu per Italiam habito cum redisset, ve- 

M ilonem misisse, ut eos in potestate sua nientem ad se Milonem unum omnium non 

haberet : a Milone responsum esse, ex iis admisserat. Item, cum senatus in porticu 

servis, quos nominasset, partim neminem Pompeii haberetur, ut Pompeius posset 

se unquam habuisse, partim manumisisse. interesse, unum tum excuti prius, quam in 

Dein, cum Licinium apud se haberet Lu> senatum intraret, jusserat. Hsb sunt sns* 

cinium quendam de plebe ad corrumpen- piciones, qus dicit se Cicero pertimes- 

dum judicam venisse : qua re cognita, in cere." 
^mcuia eum publica a se con^ectum. 
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tones, though changed perhaps by some turn of the common 
times, which, as experience shews, will often happen to us all, 
may want the affection of the friendliest, the fidelity of the wor- 
thiest, and the courage of the bravest man living. Though who 
can believe that Pompey, so well skilled in the laws of Rome, in 
ancient usages, and the constitution of his country, when the 
senate had given it him in charge to see that the public received 
no detriment ; a sentence always suflficient for arming the con- 
suls without assigning them an armed force; that he, I say, 
when an army and a chosen band of soldiers were assigned him, 
should wait the event of this trial, and defend the conduct of 
the man who wanted to abolish trials ? It was sufficient that 
Pompey cleared Milo from those charges that were advanced 
against him, by enacting a law, according to which, in my 
opinion, Milo ought, and, by the confession of all, might law- 
fully be acquitted. But by sitting in that place, attended by a 
numerous guard assigned him by public authority, he sufficiently 
declares his intention is not to overawe, (for what can be more 
unworthy a man of his character, than to oblige you to con- 
demn a person, whom from numerous precedents, and by virtue 
of his own authority, he might have punished himself?) but to 
protect you: he means only to convince you, that, notwith- 
standing yesterday's riotous assembly, you are at full Uberty to 
pass sentence according to your own judgments, 

XXVII. But, my lords, the Clodian accusation gives me no 
concern ; for I am not so stupid, so void of all experience, or so 
ignorant of your sentiments, as not to know your opinion in 
relation to the death of Glodius. And though I had not re- 
futed the charge, as I have done, yet Milo might, with safety^ 
have made the following glorious declaration in public, though a 
false one : I have slain, I have slain, not a Sp. MeeUus, who was 
suspected of aiming at the regal power, because he courted the 
favour of the people by lowering the prices of com, and be- 
stowing extravagant presents to the ruin of his own estate ; 
not a Tiberius Gracchus, who seditiously deposed his colleague 
from his magistracy; though even their destroyers have filled 
the world with the glory of their exploits : but I have slain the 
man (for he had a right to use this language, who had saved 
his country at the hazard of his own l3e) whose abominable 
adulteries our noblest matrons discovered even in the most sa- 
cred recesses of the immortal gods ; the man by whose punish- 
ment the senate frequently determined to atone for the viola- 
tion of our religious rites ; the man whose incest with his own 
sister LucuUus swore he had discovered, by due examination ; 
the man who, by the violence of his slaves, expelled a person 
esteemed by the senate, the people, and all nations, as the pre- 
server of the city and the lives of the citizens ; the man who 
gave and took away kingdoms, and parcelled out the world to 
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whom he pleased ;5^ the man who, after having committed se- 
veral murders in the forum, by force of arms obliged a citizen 
of illustrious virtue and character to confine himself within the 
walls of his own house ; the man who thought no instance of 
villany or lust unlawful ; the man who fired the temple of the 
nymphs,^® in order to destroy the pubUc register, which con- 
tained the censure of his crimes: in a word, the man who go- 
verned himself by no law, disregarded all civil institutions, and 
observed no bounds in the division of property ; who never at- 
tempted to seize the estate of another by quirks of law, sub- 
orned evidence, or false oaths, but employed the more effectual 
means of regular troops, encampments, and standards ; who, 
by his armed forces, endeavoured to drive from their possessions, 
not only the Tuscans, (for them he utterly despised,) but Q. Va- 
rius, one of our judges, that brave man and worthy citizen ; 
who, with his architects and measures, traversed the estates and 
gardens of a great many citizens, and grasped in his own ima- 
gination all that lies between Janiculum and the Alps ; who^ 
when he could not persuade Titus Pacavius, an illustrious and 
brave Roman knight, to sell an island upon the Pretian lake, 
immediately conveyed timber, stone, mortar, and sand into the 
island in boats, and made no scruple of building a house on 
another person^s estate, even while the proprietor was viewing 
him from the opposite bank ; who had the impudence, immortal 
gods ! to declare to such a man as Titus Fmranius (for I shall 
omit the affair relating to the widow Scantia, and the young 
Aphronius, both of whom he threatened with death, if they ^id 
not yield to him the possession of their gardens,) who had the 
impudence, I say, to declare to Titus Furanius, that if he did 
not give him the sum of money he demanded, he would convey 
a dead body into his house, in order to expose so eminent a 
man to the pubUc odium ; ^^ who dispossessed his brother 
Appius of his estate in his absence, a man united to me in the 
closest friendship; who attempted to run a wall through a 
court-yard belonging to his sister, and to build it in such a 

^"^ Clodius enacted a law against Pto- by imposing such a task upon the gravest 

lemy^ king of Cyprus, to deprive him of man in Rome. 

his kmgdom, and reduce it to a Roman f^ The nymphs presiding over foun- 

province, and confiscate his whole estate, tains had a temple erected to them at 

This prince was brother to the kin^ of Rome, that they might prove propitious 

^gypt) and reigned by the same nght in preventing burnings : this temple CIo- 

of hereditary succession ; was in full peace dius set on fire. 

and amity with Rome ; accused of no ^^ Clodius threatened to convey a 

practices, nor suspected of any designs dead body into Furanius's house, with a 

against the republic. But Clodius had view of bringing him under a suspicion 

an old grudge to him, for refusing to ran- of having committed the murder in his 

som him when he was taken by the own house. Or perhaps his design was, 

pirates, and sending him only the con- to make him thereby lose the right 

temptible sum of two talents. To sanctify and property of his house; because, 

this iniquitous law, as it were, and ^ive by a dead body being brought into any 

it the better face and colour of justice, house, it became sacred, and the pro- 

Cato was charged with the execution of prietor was obliged to quit all his title 

it; which gave Clodius a double pleasure, to it. 
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manner as not only to render the court-yard useless^ but to de^ 
prive her of all entrance and access to her house. 

XXVIII. Yet all these violences were tolerated, though 
committed no less against the commonwealth than against pri'- 
vate persons, against the remotest as well as the nearest, stran<- 
gers as well as relations; but the amazing patience of Rome 
was become, I know not how, perfectly hardened and callous. 
Yet by what means could you have warded oflF those dangers 
that were more immediate and threatening, or how could you 
have submitted to his government, if he had obtained it ? I pass 
by our alUes, foreign nations, kings and princes; for it was 
your ardent prayer that he would turn himself loose upon those 
rather than upon your estates, your houses, and your money : 
your money, did I say ? by heavens, he had never restrained his 
unbridled lust from violating your wives and children. Do you 
imagine that these things are mere fictions ? are they not evi« 
dent ? not publicly known ? not remembered by all ? Is it not 
notorious that he attempted to raise an army of slaves, strong 
enough to make him master of the whole republic, and of the 
property of every Roman? Wherefore if Milo, holding the 
bloody dagger in his hand, had cried aloud. Citizens, I beseech 
you, draw near and attend: I have killed Publius Clodius; 
with this right hand, with this dagger, I have saved your lives 
from that fury, which no laws, no government could restrain. 
To me alone it is owing, that justice, equity, laws, Uberty, mo- 
desty, and decency have yet a being in Rome. Could there be 
any room for Milo to fear how his country would take it ? Who is 
there now that does not approve and applaud it ? where is the 
man that does not think and declare it as his opinion, that Milo 
has done the greatest possible service to his country, that he 
has spread joy amongst the inhabitants of Rome, of all Italy^ 
and the whole world ? I cannot indeed determine how high the 
transports of the Roman people may have risen in former times, 
this present age, however, has been witness to many signal vic-^ 
tones of the bravest generals ; but none of them ever occasioned 
such real and lasting joy. Commit this, my lords, to your me- 
mories; I hope that you and your children will enjoy many 
blessings in the republic, and that each of them will be attended 
with this reflection, that if P. Clodius had lived, you would have . 
enjoyed none of them. We now entertain the highest, and, I 
trust, the best grounded hopes, that so excellent a person being 
consul, the licentiousness of men being curbed, their schemes 
broke, law and justice estabUshed, the present will be a most 
fortunate year to Rome. But who is so stupid as to imagine 
this would have been the case had Clodius lived ? How could 
you possibly have been secure in the possession of what belongs 
to you, of your own private property, under the tyranny of such 
a fury? 
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XXIX. I am not afraid, my lordu, that I shotQd seem to let 
my resentment for personal injuries rise so high as to charge 
these things upon him with more freedom than truth; for 
though it might be expected this should be the principal 
motive, yet so common an enemy was he to all mankind, that 
my aversion to him was scarcely greater than that of the whole 
world. It is impossible to express, or indeed to imagine, what a 
villain, what a pernicious monster he was.^ But, my lords, 
attend to this ; the present trial relates to the death of Clodius : 
form now in your minds, (for our thoughts are free, and repre- 
sent what they please, just in the same manner as we perceive 
what we see) ; form, I say, in your minds, the picture of what 
I shall now describe. Suppose I could persuade you to acquit 
Milo, on condition that Clodius should revive. Why do your 
countenances betray those marks of fear ? how would he affect 
you when living, if the bare imagination of him, though he is 
dead, so powerfully strikes you ? what ! if Pompey himself, a 
man possessed of that merit and fortune which enable him to 
effect what no one besides can ; if he, I say, had it in his power 
either to appoint Clodius's death to be inquired into, or to raise 
him from the dead, which do you think he would choose ^ 
Though from a principle of friendship he might be inclined to 
raise him fix)m the dead, yet a regard to his country would pre- 
vent him. You therefore sit as the avengers of that man's death, 
whom you would not recall to life if you were able 5 and inquiry 
is made into his death, by a law which would not have passed if 
it could have brought him to life. If his destroyer then shoidd 
confess the fact, need he fear to be punished by those whom he 

^ It may justly seem strange, that so lingly pennitted and privately encouraged 

abandoned a wretch, and so pestilent a his violences: to make their own power 

citizen, should have been suffered in not only the less odious, but even neces- 

Rome: and it would be natural to suspect, sary for controling the fury of such an 

that we had been deceived in our accounts incendiary : and though it was often turned 

•f him, by taking them from his enemies, against themselves, yet they chose to bear 

did we not find them too firmly supported by it, and dissemble their ability of repelling 

facts to be called in^ question. A little at- it, rather than destroy the man, who was 

tention, however, to the particular cha- playing their game for them; and by 

racter of Clodius, as well as of the times throwing the republic into confusion, 

in which he lived, will enable us to solve threw it of course into their hands. The 

the difficulty. First, the splendour of his senate, on the other side, whose chief ap<- 

family, which had borne a principal share prehensions wefe from the triumvirate, 

in all the triumphs of the republic, from thought that the rashness of Clodius might 

the very foundation of its libertv, was of be of some use to perplex their measures, 

great force to protect hiin in all his eitra- and stir up the people against them on 

vagancies. Secondly, his personal quali- proper occasions; or it humoured their 

ties were peculiarly adapted to endear him spleen at least, to see him often insulting 

to all the meaner sort ; his bold and ready Pompey to his face. Lastly, all who en- 

wit ; his talent at haranguings ; his pro- vied Cicero, and desired to lessen his 

fUse expense, and his being the first of his authority, privately cherished an enemy 

iiimily who had pursued popular measures who employed all his force to drive him 

against the maxuns of his ancestors, who from the administration of afiairs. This 

were all stern assertors of the arUtocratical accidental concurrence of circumstances, 

poioer. Thirdly, the contrast of opposite peculiar to the man and the times, was 

factions, who had each their ends m 6ui>- what preserved Clodius, whose insolence 

porting him, contributed principally to his could never have been endured in any 

safety ^: Cssar, Pompey, and Crassus wil- quiet and regular state of the city. 
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has delivered ? The Greeks render divine honours to those who 
put tyrants to death. What have I seen at Athens ? what in 
the other cities of Greece ? what ceremonies were instituted for 
such heroes ? what hymns f what songs ? The honours paid them 
were almost equal to those paid to the immortal gods. And 
will you not only refuse to pay any honours to the preserver 
of so great a people, and the avenger of such execrable villanies, 
but even suffer him to be dragged to punishment ? He would 
have confessed^ I say^ had he done the action, he would have 
bravely and freely confessed that he did it for the common 
good ; and indeed he ought not only to have confessed, but to 
have proclaimed it. 

XXX. For if he does not deny an action for which he desires 
nothing but pardon, is it likely that he would scruple to confess 
what he might hope to be rewarded for ; unless he thinks it is 
more agreeable to you, that he should defend his own life, 
than the lives of your order ? especially as, by such a confes- 
sion, if you were inclined to be grateful, he might expect to ob- 
tain the noblest honours. But ilf you had not approved of the 
action, (though how is it possible that a person can disapprove 
of his own safety ?) if the courage of the bravest man aUve had 
not been agreeaole to his countrymen, he would have departed 
with steadiness and resolution from so imgrateful a city. For 
what can shew a greater ingratitude than that all should re- 
joice, while he alone remained disconsolate, who was the cause 
of all the joy ? Yet, in destroying the enemies of our country, 
this has been our constant persuasion, that as the glory would 
be ours, so we should expect our share of odium and danger. 
For what praise had been due to me, when in my consulate I 
made so many hazardous attempts for you and your posterity, 
if I could have proposed to carry my designs into execution 
without the greatest struggles and difficulties? What woman 
would not dare to kill the most villanous and outrageous citizen^ 
if she had no danger to fear ? But the man who bravely defends 
his country with the prospect of pubUc odium, danger, and 
death, is a man indeed. It is the duty of a grateful people to 
bestow distinguished honours upon distinguished patriots ; and 
it is the part of a brave man, not to be induced by the greatest 
sufferings to repent of having boldly discharged his duty. Milo 
therefore might have made the confession which Ahala, Nasica, 
Opimius, Marius, and I myself formerly made. And had his 
country been grateful, he might have rejoiced ; if ungrateful, 
his conscience might still have supported him under ingratitude. 
But that gratitude is due to him for this favour, my lords, the 
fortune of Rome, your own preservation, and the immortal gods 
all declare. Nor is it possible that any man can think other- 
wise, but he who denies the existence of an over-ruling power, 
or divine Providence ; who is unaffected by the majesty of your 
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empire, the sun itself, the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
the changes and laws of nature, and, above all, the wisdom of 
our ancestors, who religiously observed the sacred rites, cere- 
monies, and auspices, and carefully transmitted them to their 
posterity, 

XXXI. There is, there certainly is such a power ; nor can 
this grand and beautiful fabric of nature be without an animat- 
ing principle, when these bodies and feeble frames of ours are 
endowed with life and perception. Unless, perhaps, men think 
otherwise, because it is not immediately discerned by them ; as 
if we could discern that principle of wisdom and foresight by 
which we act and speak, or even could discover the manner and 
place of its existence. This, this is the very power which has 
often, in a wonderftd manner, crowned Rome with glory and 
prosperity; which has destroyed and removed this plague; 
which inspired him with presumption to irritate by violence, 
and provoke by the sword, the bravest of men, in order to be 
conquered by him ; a victory over whom would have procured 
him eternal impunity, and full scope to his audaciousness. This, 
my lords, was not effected by hmnan prudence, nor even by the 
common care of the immortal gods. Our sacred places them- 
selves, by heavens, which saw this monster fall, seemed to be in- 
terested in his fate, and to vindicate their rights in his destruc- 
tion. For you, ye Alban moimts and groves, I implore and at- 
test, ye demolished altars of the Albans, the companions and 
partners of the Roman rites, which his fury, after having demo- 
lished the sacred groves, buried under the extravagant piles of 
his building. ^^ Upon his fall, your altars, your rites flourished, 
your power prevailed, which he had defiled with all manner of 
villany. And you, O venerable Jupiter! from your lofty Latian 
moimt, whose lakes, whose woods and borders he polluted with 
the most abominable lust and every species of guilt, at last 
opened your eyes to behold his destruction: to you, and in your 
presence, was the late, but just and deserved penalty paid. For 
surely it can never be alleged, that in his encounter with Milo 
before the chapel of the Bona Dea, which stands upon the estate 
of that worthy and accompUshed youth, P. Sextius Callus, it 
was by chance he received that first wound, which deUvered him 
up to a shameful death, I may say under the eye of the goddess 
herself; no, it was that he might appear not acquitted by the 
infamous decree, but reserved only for this signal punishment. 

XXXII. Nor can it be denied, that the anger of the gods in- 

^' Cicero here refers to those rites which tialis, on a hill near the ruins of Alba, 

were common to ^1 the people of Latium, where the diets'of the united cantons were 

with the Romans. They were at first in- annually to assemble on the twenty-seventh 

stituted by Tarquinius Superbus, who, in of April, which was called FerriaLatina, 

order to keep the Latin association firm to and jointly offer sacrifices to Jupiter, and 

their engagements with him, erected a new feast together in token of union, 
temple in the midst of them to Jupiter La- 

2n 
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spired his followers with such madness as to commit to the flames^ 
his exposed body without pageants,^^ without singing, without 
shows, without pomp, without lamentations, without any oration 
m his praise,^ without the rites of burial, besmeared with gore 
and dirt, and deprived of that funeral solemnity which is always 
granted even to enemies. It was inconsistent with piety, I ima- 
gine, that the images of such illustrious persons should grace so 
monstrous a parricide ; nor could he be torn by the dogs, when 
dead, in a more proper place than that where he had been so 
often condemned while alive. Truly the fortune of the Roman 
people seemed to me hard and cruel, which saw and sufifered 
him to insult the state for so many years. He defiled with lust 
our most sacred rites ; violated the most solemn decrees of the 
senate ; openly corrupted his judges ; harassed the senate in his 
tribuneship;^ aboUshed those acts which were passed with the 
concurrence of every order for the safety of the state ;^ drove 
me from my country; plundered my goods; fired my house; 
persecuted my wife and children ; declared an execrable war 
against Pompey; assassinated magistrates and citizens; burnt 
my brother's house ; laid Tuscany waste ; drove many from their 
habitations and estates; was very eager and furious; neither 
Rome, Italy, provinces nor kingdoms, could confine his frenzy. 
In his house laws were hatched, which were to subject us to our 
own slaves ; there was nothing belonging to any one, which he 
coveted, that this year he did not think would be his own. None 
but Milo opposed his designs ; he looked upon Pompey, the 
inan who was best able to oppose him, as firmly attached to his 
interest, by their late reconciliation. The power of CsBsar 
he called his own ; and my fall had taught him to despise the 
sentiments of all good men : Milo alone resisted him. 

. ^' The heathens imagined that the ghosts sons in the city for learning and eloanence, 
of the deceased were satisfied, and ren- as Appian reports of the luneral oi Sylla. 
dered propitious by human blood ; accord- The invention of this custom is generally 
ingly at first they used to bay captives, or attributed to Valerius Poplicola, soon after 
untoward slaves, and ofifered them at the the expulsion of the royal family. Flu- 
obsequies. Afterwards they contrived to tarch tells us, that honouring his colleague't 
veil over their impious barbarity with the obsequies with a funeral oration,it so pleaud 
specious show of pleasure, and voluntary the Komans, that it became customary far 
combat; and therefore training up such the best men to celebrate the funerals of 

f persons as they had procured, in some to- great persons with speeches in their com* 

erable notion of weapons, upon the day mendation, 

appointed for the sacrifices to the depart- <>* Clodius, the more effectually to ruin 

cd ghosts, they obliged them to maintain Cicero, had, in his tribuneship, decreed 

a mortal encounter at the tombs of their provinces to Gabinius and Piso, contrary 

friends. Hence arose the gladiatorian to the authority of the senate, 
shows which were exhibited at the funerals ^ Though the putting Catiline's accom- 

of great men for appeasing their manes. plices to death was not done by Cicero's 

^3 In all the funerals of note, the corpse single authority, but by a general vote of 

was first brought with a vast train of fol- the senate, and after a solemn hearing 

lowers into the forum, where one of the and debate, yet Clodius pretended it was 

nearest relations ascending the rostra, illegal^ and accordingly passed a law, 

obliged the audience with an oration in im^ovim^, that whoever had taken the life of 

praise of the deceased. If n<9ne of the a citizen uncondemned and without trial, 

kindred undertook the office, it was dis- should be prohibited from fire and toater, 
charged by some of the most eminent per- 
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XXXIII. In this situation^ the immortal gods, as I before 
observed, inspired that fmious miscreant with a design to way* 
lay Milo. No otherwise could the monster have been destroyed ; 
the state could never have avenged its own cause. Is it to be 
imagined that the senate could have restrained him when he 
was preetor, after having eflFected nothing while he was only 
in a private station ? Could the consids have been strong enough 
to check their prcetor ? In the first place, had Milo been killed, 
the two consuls must have been of his faction ; in the next 
place, what consul would have had courage to bppose him when 
praetor, whom he remembered, while tribune, to have grievously 
harassed a person of consular dignity? He might have op- 
pressed, seized, and obtained every thing ; by a new law which 
was found among the other Clodian laws, he would have made 
our slaves his freed-men. In short, had not the immortal gods 
inspired him, effeminate as he was, with the frantic resolution 
of attempting to kill the bravest of men, you would this day 
have had no republic. Had he been praetor, had he been consul, 
if indeed we can suppose that these temples and these walls 
could have stood till his consulship, in short, had he been alive, 
would he have committed no mischief, who, when dead, by the 
direction of Sextus Clodius, one of his dependants, set the 
senate-house on fire? Was ever sight more dreadful, more 
shocking, and more miserable ? That the temple of holiness, 
dignity, wisdom, public counsel, the head of this city, the sanc- 
tuary of her allies, the reftige of all nations, the seat granted to 
this order by the unanimous voice of the Roman people, should 
be fired, erased, and defiled ! and not by a giddy mob, though 
even that would have been dreadful ; but by one man, who, if 
he dared to commit such havock for his deceased friends as a 
revenger, what would he not, as a leader, have done for him 
when living ? He chose to throw the body of Clodius into the 
senate-house, that, when dead, he might bum what he had sub- 
verted when living. Are there any who complain of the Appian 
Way, and yet are silent as to the senate-house ? Can we imagine 
that the forum could have been defended against that man, when 
living, whose lifeless corpse destroyed the senate-house ? Raise, 
raise him, if you can, from the dead ; will you break the force of 
the living man, when you can scarce sustain the rage occasioned 
by his unburied body ? unless you pretend that you sustained 
the attacks of those who ran to the senate-house with torches, 
to the temple of Castor with scythes, and flew all over the 
forum with swords. You saw the Roman people massacred, an 
assembly attacked with arms, while they were attentively 
hearing Marcus Coelius, the tribune of the people ;^^ a man un- 

^ As Milo returned to Rome the same people, having called an assembly of all 
night on which the senate^house was set those who favoured Milo, inveighed se- 
on fire, Coelius, one of the tribunes of the verely against Clodius, and enumerated 
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daunted in the service of the republic; most resolute in 
"whatever cause he undertakes ;^7 devoted to good men, and to 
the authority of the senate ; and who has discovered a divine 
and amazing fideUty to Milo under his present circumstances : 
to which he was reduced either by the force of envy, or a sin- 
gular turn of fortune. 

XXXIV. But now I have said enough in relation to the 
cause, and perhaps taken too much Uberty m digressing from 
the main subject. What then remains but to beseech and ad- 
jure you, my lords, to extend that compassion to a brave man, 
which he disdains to implore, but which I, even against his con- 
sent, implore and earnestly entreat. Though you have not seen 
him shed a single tear while all are weeping around him, though 
he has preserved the same steady countenance, the same firmness 
of voice and language, do not on this account withhold it from 
him : indeed I know not whether these circumstances ought not 
to plead with you in his favour. If in the combats of gladiators, 
where persons of the lowest rank, the very dregs of the people, 
are engaged, we look with so much contempt on cowards, on 
those who meanly beg their lives, and are so fond of saving the 
brave, the intrepid, and those who cheerfully offer their breasts 
to the sword ; if, I say, we feel more pity for those who seem 
above asking our pity, than for those who with earnestness en- 
treat it ; how much more ought we to be thus affected where 
the interests of our bravest citizens are concerned ? The words 
of Milo, my lords, which he frequently utters, and which I daily 
hear, kill and confound me. May my fellow-citizens, says he, 
flourish ! may they be safe, may they be glorious, may they be 
happy ! May this renowned city prosper, and my country, which 
shall ever be dear to me, in whatsoever manner she shall please 
to treat me : since I must not live with my fellow-citizens, let 
them enjoy peace and tranquillity without me; but then, to 
me let them owe their happiness. I will withdraw, and retire I 

into exile ; if I cannot be a member of a virtuous common- 
wealth, it will be some satisfaction, not to live in a bad one; 
and, as soon as I set foot within a well-regulated and free state, 
there will I fix my abode. Alas, cries he, my firuitless toils ! 

the various instances of his guilt and vil- occasioned by Clodius's death, published 
lany ; upon which the rest of the tribunes several new laws, by. one of which the 
rushed into the forum, with a body of method of trials was altered, and the 
armed men, and had killed both Coelius length of them limited : three days were 
and Milo, if they had not dressed them- allowed for the examination of witnesses^ 
selves like slaves, and by that means made and the fourth for the sentence ; on which 
their escape. They killed many of the the accuser was to have two hours only to 
citizens, those especially who by their enforce the charge ; the criminal three, 
dress seemed to be persons of distinction; for his defence. Coelius, or, Coecilius, vi- 
and under a pretence of searching for gorously opposed this law, as having no 
Milo, forced their way into many houses, foundation injustice or equity, and being 
and plundered them. This account we provided particularly against Milo. He 
have from Asconius, who instead of Cce- was obliged to withdraw his negative^ 
lius reads Coecilius. however, upon Pompey's declaring, that 
•^Pompey, to calm the public disorders he would support it by force of arms. 
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my fallacious hopes ! my vain and empty schemes ! Could I, 
who in my tribuneship, when the state was under oppression, 
gave myself up wholly to the service of the senate, which I 
found almost destroyed ; to the service of the Roman knights, 
whose strength was so much weakened ; to the service of all 
good citizens, from whom the oppressive arms of Clodius had 
wrested their due authority; could I ever have imagined I 
shoidd want a guard of honest men to defend me ? When I re- 
stored you to your country, (for we frequently discourse toge- 
ther,) could I ever have thought that I should be driven myself 
into banishment ? Where is now that senate, to whose interest 
we devoted ourselves ? Where, where, says he, are those Roman 
knights of yours ? What is become of that warm affection the 
mimicipal towns formerly testified in your favour ? What is be- 
come of the acclamations of all Italy ? What is become of thy 
art, of thy eloquence, my TuUy, which have so often been em- 
ployed to preserve your fellow-citizens ? Am I the only person 
to whom alone they can give no assistance? I, who have so 
often engaged my life in your defence ? 

XXXV. Nor does he utter such sentiments as these, my 
lords, as I do now, with tears, but with the same intrepid coun- 
tenance you now behold. For he denies, he absolutely denies, 
that his fellow-citizens have repaid his services with ingratitude ; 
but he confesses they have been too timorous, too apprehensive 
of danger. He declares, that in order to insure vour safety, he 
gained over the common people, all the scum of the populace, 
to his interests, when under their leader Clodius they threat- 
ened your property and your lives; that he not only curbed 
them oy his resolution, but soothed their rage at the expense of 
his three inheritances.^® And while by his Uberality he appeases 
the fury of the people, he entertains not the least doubt but 
that his extraordinary services to the state will procure him your 
affection and favour. Repeated proofs of the senate's esteem 
he acknowledges that he has received, even upon the present 
occasion ; and declares, that wherever fortune may convey him, 
she can never deprive him of those marks of honour, regard, and 
affection, conferred upon him by you and the people of Rome. 
He recollects, too, that he was declared consul by the universal 
sufirage of the people, the only thing he valued or desired ; and 
that, in order to his being invested with that office, the voice 
of the crier was only wanting ; a matter, in his opinion, of very 
little importance. But now, if these arms are to be tumea 
against him at last, it is a satisfaction to him that it is not 

«8 Milo had three estates j one left him charged with bribery; but Cicero says, 

by his father, another by his mother, and these largesses were bestowed upon the 

the third by Gains Annius, his grandfather people by Milo, with no other design but 

by the mother's side, by whom he was a- that the rich might be preserved from being 

dopted. All the three he spent upon lar- robbed, 
gesses and public sports, for which he was 
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owing to Uis gcdlt, but to the suspicion of it. He adds likewise; 
what is unquestionably true^ that the brave and wise perform 
great actions, not so much on account of the rewards attending 
tiiem, as on account of their own intrinsic excellence ;^^ that 
through his whole course of life, whatever he has done has been 
nobly done, since nothing can be more truly great, than for a 
man to rescue his country from impending dangers : that they 
are without doubt happy, whom their fellow-citizens have re- 
paid with their due reward of honour, but that neither are those 
to be esteemed unhappy whose services have exceeded their re- 
wards. Yet, should we in the pursuits of virtue have any of its 
rewards in view, he is convinced that the noblest of all is glory 5 
that this alone compensates the shortness of life, by the im- 
mortality of fame ; that by this we are still present when ab- 
sent from the world, and survive even after death; and that 
by the steps of glory, in short, mortals seem to mount to heaven. 
Of me, says he, the people of Rome, all the nations of the earth, 
shall talk, and my name shall be known to the latest posterity. 
Nay, at this very time, when all my enemies combine to inflame 
an universal odium against me, yet I receive the thanks, con- 
gratulations, and applauses of every assembly. Not to men- 
tion the Tuscan festivals instituted in honour of me, it is now 
about an hundred days since the death of Clodius ; and yet, I 
am persuaded, not only the fame of this action, but the joy 
arising from it, has reached beyond the remotest bounds of the 
Roman empire. It is therefore, continues he, of Uttle im- 
portance to me, how this body of mine is disposed of, since the 
glory of my name already fills, and shall ever possess every 
region of the earth. 

XXXVI. This, Milo, is what you have often talked to me, 
while these were absent ; and now that they are present, I re- 

Eeat it to you. Your fortitude I cannot sufficiently applaud, 
ut the more noble and divine your virtue appears to me, the 
more distress I feel in being torn from you. Nor, when you are 
separated from me, shall I have the poor consolaticm of being 
angry with those who give the wound ; for the separation is not 
made by my enemies, but by my friends ; not by those who 
have at any time treated me injuriously, but by those to whom 
I have been always highly obliged. Load me, my lords, with as 

® It will not seem strange to observe the within their reach, a futurity of their own 

wisest of the ancients pushing this princi- creating ; an immortality of fame and 

pie to so great a length, and considering glory from the applause of posterity. This, 

glory as the amplest reward of a well-spent by a pleasing fiction, they looked upon as 

life, when we reflect that the greatest part a propagation of life, and an eternity of 

of them had no notion of any other reward existence ; and had no small comfort in 

or futurity ; and even those who believed imagining, that though the sense of it 

a state of happiness to the good, yet enter- should not reach to themselves, it would 

tained it with so much diffidence, that they extend at least to others; and that they 

indulged it rather as a wish than a well- should be doing good still when dead, by 

grounded hope ; and were glad, therefore, leaving the example of their virtues to the 

to lay hold on that which seemed to be imitation of mankind. 
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severe afflictions as you please, even i¥ith that I have just men- 
tioned, (and none surely can be more severe,) yet shall I ever 
retain a grateful sense of your former favours. But if you have 
lost the remembrance of these, or if I have fallen under your 
displeasure, why do not ye avenge yourselves rather upon me 
than Milo ? Long and happily enough shall I have lived, could 
I but die before such a calamity befall me. Now I have only 
one consolation to support me, the consciousness of having 
performed for thee, my Milo, every good office of love and 
friendship it was in my power to perform. For thee, I have 
dared the resentment of the great and powerful: for thee, I 
have often esposed my life to the swords of my enemies : for 
thee, I have often prostrated myself as a suppliant : I have em- 
barked my own and my family^s estate on the same bottom 
with thine ; and at this very hour, if you are threatened with 
any violence, if your life runs any hazard, I demand a share 
in your danger. ^<^ What now remains? what can I say? what 
can I do to repay the obligations I am under to you, but em- 
brace your fortune, whatever it shall be, as my own ? I will not 
refuse ; I accept my share in it ; and, my lords, I entreat you 
either to crown the favours you have conferred upon me by 
the preservation of my firiend, or cancel them by his destruc- 
tion. 

XXXVII. Milo, I perceive, beholds my tears without the 
least emotion. Incredible firmness of soul ! he thinks himself 
in exile there, where virtue has no place ; and looks upon death, 
not as a punishment, but as the period of our lives. Let him 
then retain that nobleness of soul which is natural to him ; but 
how, my lords, are you to determine ? Will ye still preserve 
the memory of Milo, and yet drive his person into banishment ? 
And shall there be found on earth a place more worthy the re- 
sidence of such virtue, than that which gave it birth ? On you, 
on you I call, ye heroes, who have lost so much blood in the 
service of your country ! to you, ye centurions, ye soldiers, I 
appeal in this hour of danger to the best of men, and bravest 
of citizens ! while you are looking on, while you stand here with 
arms in your hands, and guard this tribunal, shall virtue like 
this be expelled, exterminated, cast out with dishonour ? Un- 
happy, wretched man that I am ! could you, Milo, by these re- 
caU me to my country ; and by these shall I not be able to keep 
you in yours ? What answer shall I make to my children, who 
look on you as another father ? What to you, Quintus, my ab- 
sent brother, the kind partner of all my misfortunes ? that I 
could not preserve Milo by those very instruments which he 
employed in my preservation ? In what cause could 1 not pre- 

7° So warm and steady was our orator's Clodian faction, nor the great power of 
friendship to Milo, so great his attachment Pompey, could deter him from undertaking 
to him, that neither the number of the his defence. 
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serve him ? a cause approved of by all. Who have put it out 
of my power to preserve him ? those who gained most by the 
death of Clodius. And who solicited for Milo? I myself. 
What crime, what horrid villany was I guilty of, when those 
plots that were conceived for our common destruction, were all 
by my industry traced out, fully discovered, laid open before 
you, and crushed at once ? From that copious source flow all 
the calamities which befall me and mine.^i Why did you de- 
sire my return from banishment ? Was it that I might see those 
very persons who were instrumental in my restoration banished 
before my face ? Make not, I conjure you, my return a greater 
affliction to me than was my banishment. For how can I think 
myself truly restored to my country, if those friends who re- 
stored me are to be torn from me ? 

XXXVIII. By the immortal gods, I wish (pardon me, O 
my country ! for I fear what I shall say out of a pious regard 
for Milo mav be deemed impiety against thee) that Clodius not 
only lived, but were praetor, consul, dictator, rather than be 
witness to such a scene as tlus. Immortal gods ! how brave a 
man is that, and how worthy of being preserved by you ! By 
no means, he cries: the ruffian met with the punishment he 
deserved ; and let me, if it must be so, suffer the punishment I 
have not deserved. Shall this man, then, who was bom to save 
his country, die any where but in his country ? Shall he not 
at least die in the service of his country ? Will you retain the 
memorials of his gallant soul, and deny his body a grave in 
Italy ? Will any person give his voice for banishing a man from 
this city, whom every city on earth would be proud to receive 
within its walls ? Happy the coimtry that shall receive him ! un- 
grateful this, if it shall banish him ! wretched, if it should lose 
him ! But I must conclude ; my tears will not allow me to pro- 
ceed, and Milo forbids tears to be employed in his defence. 
You, my lords, I beseech and adjure, that, in your decision, 
you would dare act as you think. Trust me, your fortitude, 
your justice, your fidelity will more especially be approved of 
by him, who, in his choice of judges, has raised to the bench the 
bravest, the wisest, and the best of men. 

71 Cicero here refers to the conspiracy of to death, he says, was the grand source of 
Catiline ; the putting whose accomplices all his calamities. 
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Sect. I. This day, conscript fathers, puts an end to that long 
silence which I have observed;^ not through any fear, but 
partly through grief, partly through shame ; and puts me again 
in possession of the happy privilege of speaking my sentiments 
as they arise, with my usual freedom. I cannot behold so great 
humanity, such unparalleled and unheard-of clemency, so much 
moderation in the midst of such unlimited power ; in one 
word, such incredible and almost divine wisdom, and remain in 
silence. For by the restoration of M. Marcellus to you and 
the state, I please myself with the thought, conscript fathers, 
that not only his, but my voice and authority is secured, and 
restored to you and the republic. It was matter of great, of 
inexpressible concern to me, conscript fathers, to find that so 
eminent a man, who had espoused the same cause with myself, 
did not partake of the same fortune ; nor could I be satisfied^ 
or think it equitable to enter upon my former course, while 
my rival, the imitator of my pursuits and toils, and, as it were, 
my companion and partner, was torn from me.^ You have 
therefore, Ceesar, opened for me the way to my former state 

* Marcus Marcellus was the head of a chiefs, petitioned Cssar for his pardon, 

family, which, for a succession of many who generously granted their request, 

ages, had made the first figure in Rome; though he still suspected that Marcellus 

and was himself adorned with all the remained his enemy. Cicero, touched 

virtues that could qualify him to maintain with the generosity of this act of grace, 

that dignity which he derived from his and pleased with the favour conferred on 

noble ancestors. He had formed himself his friend, expressed his thanks in the fol- 

in a particular manner for the bar, where lowing oration; which, though made upon 

he soon acquired great fame; and, of all the spot, yet for elegance of diction, viva- 

the orators of his time, seems to have ap- city of sentiment, and politeness of com- 

proached the nearest to Cicero himself, in pliment, is superior to any thing extant of 

the character of a complete speaker. His of the kind in all antiquity. It was deli*- 

manner of speaking was elegant, strong, vered in the year of Home 707, and the 

and copious; with a sweetness of voice, 61st of Cicero's age. 

and propriety of action, that added a grace ^ During the civil war between Pompey 

and lustre to every thing he said. Of all and Caesar, there was no senate held at 

the magistrates, he was the fiercest op- Rome ; for the senators had retired, some 

poser of CaBsar's power, and the most to one city, some to another. A great 

active to reduce it : his high spirit, and maiority of them indeed followed Pompey, 

the ancient glory of his house, made him with the better sort of all ranks ; in 

impatient under the thought of receiving this number was Cicero, who after hfs 

amaster; and when the battle of Pharsalia, return to Rome, though he received all 

where he was present on the side of Pom- possible marks of favour from Cssar, kept 

pey, seemed at last to have imposed one himself private for some time, and made 

upon them, he retired to Mitylene, the usual no appearance in the senate, 

resoil of men of learning ; there to spend * Marcellus was a constant admirer 

the rest of his days in a studious retreat, and imitator of Cicero ; of the same prin« 

remote from arms, and the hurry of war ; ciples in peace, and on the same side iir 

and determined not to seek any grace from war ; so that Cicero lamented his absence^ 

the conqueror. The senate, however, en- as the loss of a companion and partner, in 

couraged by the clemency which had their common studies and labours of life, 
been shewn to several of the Pompeian 

2o 
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of life, and given, as it were, a signal to these fathers of Rome, 
to entertain the best hopes for the welfare of the republic. 
For when you gave back M. Marcellus to the senate and people 
of Rome, especially after recounting his ofFences,^ you convinced 
all men of what I had learned before, from your conduct to 
myself in particular, and to many others, that you had sacrificed 
your resentments and your suspicions to the authority of this 
order, and the dignity of the state. The unanimous intercession 
of the senate, with your solemn and generous determination 
in his favour, has this day fully repaid the services of his past 
life ; whence you may easily infer what a degree of merit must 
attend the conferring the favour, since there is so much glory in 
receiving it. Happy is that man, indeed, whose safety affords 
not greater joy to himself than to all mankind ! and such is the 
case of Marcellus, who highly deserves the fortune that attends 
him : for who more illustrious than he ? who more upright ? 
who more fond of useful learning ? who more virtuous ? who 
possessed of more laudable accomplishments ? 

II. No flow of genius, no force of eloquence, no power of de- 
scription, is sufficient, Caesar, I will not say to embellish, but 
even to recount your exploits : yet this I affirm, and this with 
deference insist upon, that from none of them will you reap 
greater glory than from that of this day. It has often occurred 
to me, and I have often declared it with pleasure, that none 
of the achievements of our own commanders, none of foreign 
nations, none of the most potent people, none of the most il- 
lustrious monarchs,* are worthy to be compared with yours, ^ 
either in regard to the importance of the contests, the number 
of battles, the variety of countries, the celerity of conquest, or 

' Caesar, after he had put an end to the an annual magistracy in them : but Mar- 
Gallic war, though his commission was cellus, out of a singular enmity to Cssar, 
near expiring, had no thoughts of giving would allow no such right to his colony of 
it up ; pretending that he could not pos- Comura ; and having caught a certain 
sibly be safe, if he parted with his army, Comensian magistrate, who was acting the 
while Pompey held the province of Spain, citizen at Rome, he ordered him to be 
prolonged to him for five years. The seized and publicly whipt; an indignity, 
senate, to make him easy, consented to let from which all citizens were exempted by 
him take the consulship, without coming law ; bidding the man go and shew those 
to sue for it in person ; but that not satisfy- marks of his citizenship to Caesar, 
ing him, Marcellus, who was then consul, * We are told by Pliny, that Caesar 
moved them to abrogate his command himself used to say, his conquests in Gaul 
directly, and appoint him a successor; had cost about a million and two hundred 
and since the war was at an end, to oblige thousand lives. If the civil wars are added 
him to disband his troops, and to come to the account, this ambitious monster 
likewise in person to sue for the consul- must have made greater desolation in the 
ship, nor to allow the freedom of the city world, than any tyrant perhaps that ever 
to his colonies beyond the Po. This re- lived in it. 

lated particularly to a favourite colony, •«* Caesar had waged war in Spain, Bri- 
which Caesar had settled at Comum, at the tain, Gaul, Egypt, Germany, Asia, Africa, 
foot of the Alps, with the freedom of the and Greece. He overcame Pompey, at 
city granted to it by the Vatinian law. Pharsalia; Ptolemy, in Egypt; Pharnaces 
All the other colonies on that side of the the son of Mithridates, in rontus ; Scipio 
Po, had before obtained from Pompey 's and J uba, in Africa; and the sons of Pom- 
father the rights of Latium, that is, the pey, in Spain, 
freedom of Rome to those who had borne 
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the diversity of enterprises. Countries, the farthest distant from 
each other, could not have been sooner travelled through, I will 
not say than they have been traversed by your armies, but sub- 
dued by your victories. These are circumstances so extraor- 
dinary, that it were madness not to confess that they are almost 
too great for human conception ; but there are attainments even 
greater than these. For many are apt to depreciate military 
glory, and, lest the commander should assume too much, take 
part from the officer, and give it to the private soldier. And 
certainly in war, the bravery of the troops, the advantage of 
situation, the aid of allies, fleets, and military stores, are of 
great importance : and after all, fortune, as it were of right, 
claims the greatest share ; and whatever is attended with success, 
she for the most part arrogates to herself. But in the glory, 
Caesar, which you have lately acquired, you have no associate ; 
how great soever it is, and surely nothing can be greater, it is 
all your own. No commander, no captain, no troop, no bat- 
talion robs you here; nay, even Fortune, the goddess who 
presides over human affairs, claims no share of this honour; to 
you she resigns it, and acknowledges it is entirely, it is ab- 
solutely, your own : for rashness never mingles with wisdom, 
nor chance with counsel. 

III. You have subdued nations fiercely barbarous, immensely 
numerous, at an infinite distance from each other, abounding in 
every thing necessary for war ; but these were conquests which 
the nature of things rendered possible. For no force is so 
great, no power so extensive, but is capable of being reduced by 
greater force, of being overcome by more extensive power; 
but he who subdues the mind, who suppresses his resentment, 
who uses victory with moderation, who not only raises an 
ingenious, an illustrious and brave adversary to the honour 
from which he was fallen, but heightens and enlarges his former 
dignity : he who does this, suflFers by a comparison with the 
greatest of human characters ; for he resembles the Deity him- 
self.^ Your military praises, Osesar, shall be celebrated ; they, 
I say, shall be celebrated, not only amongst us, but in every 
language, in the annals of every nation, and the latest posterity 
shall proclaim them. The fame of these exploits, however, 
while we read of them, seems, I know not how, to be drowned 
amidst the shouts of armies, and the din of war ; but when we 
read or hear of a compassionate, a generous, a humane, a just, 
a moderate, a prudent act performed while in anger, that foe 

^ The high compliments paid to Caesar lishments of oratory ; besides, it appears 

in this oration, have given some handle for from a letter to one of Csars's principal 

a charge of insincerity against Cicero. It friends, that he entertained no small hopes 

ought to be considered, however, that he at this time, that Caesar intended to restore 

was delivering a speech of thanks, in the the republic ; and all his compliments are 

name and at the desire of the senate, where grounded on this supposition, 
his subject naturally required the erobel- 
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to deliberation, and in the triumph of victory, when men are 
generally proud and insolent ; with such an ardent affection are 
we inflamed, that we are frequenUy in love with persons whom 
we never saw ; and this not only while we contemplate realities, 
but even while we survey the pictures of the imagination. 
But with what gratitude shall we embrace, with what veneration, 
approach, with what applause shall we crown you, whom we 
have constantly among us ; whose disposition, whose inclination, 
whose countenance seems to promise that whatever has survived 
the fortune of the late war, shall again be secured to us ! By- 
heavens, Caesar, the walls of this court seem with transport to 
pay their grateful acknowledgments to you; conscious, as it 
were, that ere long the authority of our ancestors shall be again 
replaced within them. 

IV. Indeed, when I beheld the tears which that singularly- 
pious, that best of men, C. Marcellus, poured out before 
you, the memory of all the Marcelli struck me to the heart ;7 
whose dignity, even after their death, you have restored, by the 
preservation of M. Marcellus; and rescued that illustrious 
house, now well nigh extinct, from almost total ruin. Justly, 
therefore, may you prefer the glory of this day to that of your 
numberless heroic deeds ; for this is the act of Caesar alone.® 
Great, indeed, are the exploits which have been performed under 
your conduct ; yet they were performed with great, with power- 
ful assistance. In the act of this day you are yourself the 
conductor, yourself the assistant; an act so truly great, that 
time itself shall not consume the trophies and monuments it 
has reared : all the works of art and labour must be destroyed 
by age ; but this proof of your justice, and gentleness of dis- 
position, shall daily flourish more and more ; so that in pro- 
portion as time shall consume the other monuments of your 
greatness, it shall heighten the glory of this. You had before 
risen superior, in the virtues of equity and mercy, to every 
other conqueror in our civil wars ; this day you have risen 
superior to yourself. But what I say, I am afraid, falls in- 
finitely short of what I feel : permit me therefore to add, that 
you seem to have triumphed over victory herself, since you have 
restored to the conquered what you had gained by the conquest. 
For by the right of arms we might all have been treated as 
enemies ; but your clemency saved us : you alone, therefore, are 
invincible, since even victory is by you stripped of all her power 
and privileges. 

7 This C. Marcellus was consul with givingof twenty-five days decreed him; an 

L. Lentulus, in the first year of the civil honour which, he himself says, bad never 

war. He was brother to Marcus Marcellus, before been granted to any : and when the 

and addressed Caesar in his behalf, in a civil wars were at an end, according to 

very humble and afifectionate manner. Dio, forty days were decreed to him for 

^ Caesar, on account of his successes in the same purpose. 
Gaul, had a supplication or public thanks- 
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V. And observe, conscript fathers, how widely this clemency 
of Caesar extends. All of us, who were driven into the war by 
an unaccountable and destructive fatality of the state, though 
we are certainly in some degree liable to the imputation of 
human infirmity, yet are we evidently acquitted of guilt. For 
though he has, at your intercession, preserved M. Marcellus 
to the republic, yet has he, unsolicited, restored me to myself 
and to the state ; and likewise restored, to themselves and to their 
country, those illustrious men, whose number and dignity 
grace this assembly: he has not brought his enemies within 
these walls, but generously imagined that most of those who 
opposed him, engaged in the war rather through ignorance 
and groundless fears, than from principles of ambition or a love 
of cruelty. In that war, indeed, I thought it always advisable 
to hearken to proposals of peace, and was not a little grieved 
that not only an accommodation, but even the petition of the 
citizens who earnestly implored it, was totally rejected. Never 
was I active in these or any other civil commotions ; I have al- 
ways been an advocate for peace and tranquillity ; always an 
enemy to war and bloodshed. I joined Pompey on friendly, 
not political principles ; and so strongly was I influenced by a 
grateful sense of my obligations to him, that not only without 
any ambition, but even without any hope, I rushed voluntarily 
upon evident destruction.^ My advice relating to the war was 
far from being secret. Before matters came to an extremity, I 
stated largely the advantages of peace in this assembly ; and 
during the war I maintained the same opinion, even at the 
hazard of my Ufe.^° Whence none can form so unjust an esti- 
mate of things as to doubt what were the sentiments of Csesar 
upon this head, since he immediately resolved to preserve those 
who were the advisers of peace, but behaved with more resent- 
ment to the rest. This conduct might not perhaps appear so 
surprising, when the event of the war was uncertain, and vic- 
tory doubtful ; but when he who is victorious caresses the friends 
of peace, he gives the clearest proof that he would rather not 
have fought, than have conquered. 

VI. And as to this point, I am an evidence in behalf of M . 
Marcellus; for our sentiments were always the same, as well 

^ Though Cicero certainly preferred of Pharsalia, nor was Cato, who stayed 

the cause of Pompey to that of Ctesar, behind also in the camp at Dyrrachium, 

yet his personal affection for Pompey, and which he commanded with fifteen cohorts, 

his gratitude for favours received, which when Labienus brought them the news of 

bad ever the greatest weight with him, Pompey's defeat : upon which Cato offered 

had no small share in determining him to the command to Cicero, as the superior in 

join him. For though he was diHpleased dignity ; and upon his refusal of it, as Plu- 

with Pompdy's management of the war, tarch tells us, young Pompey was so en- 

and had no hopes of his success ; though raged, that he drew his sword, and would 

be knew him before to be no politician, have killed him on the spot, if Cato had not 

and soon perceived him to be no general ; prevented it. Though this fact is not 

yet, with all his faults, he could not endure mentioned by Cicero, yet it is probable 

the thought of deserting him. that he refers to it in this passage. 

'^ Cicero was not present at the battle 
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in war as in peace. How often, and with what concern have I 
seen him trembUng at the insolence of some amongst us, and 
the inhumanity to which victory might transport them ? Hence 
it is, Caesar, that we who have been witnesses of these things, 
ought to be the more sensible of your generosity : for we are 
not now weighing the merits of the cause, but the consequences 
of victory. We have seen your victory close in the field 
where it was won, and have never seen a sword drawn within 
our walls. The citizens we lost fell in battle, not by the 
insolence of victory ; whence there can be no doubt but that, 
if it were possible, Caesar would recall many from the shades, 
since he now saves all he can from destruction. As to the 
other party, I shall only add what we were all afraid of, that had 
they been successful, they would have been outrageous, since 
some amongst them not only threatened those who were 
actually in arms, but sometimes even the neutral and inactive, 
and publicly declared they would not inquire what a man 
thought, but where he had been i^^ so that it seems to me as if 
the immortal gods, (though they may have raised this destruc- 
tive, this calamitous civil war, to punish the Roman people for 
some aggravated oflFence,) being appeased or sufficiently avenged, 
had at length directed us to hope for safety from the wisdom 
and compassion of our conqueror. Wherefore rejoice in this 
amiable quaUty; enjoy your fortune and dignity; enjoy your 
virtue and noble disposition; from which the wise derive the 
highest delight and satisfaction. When you reflect on the 
other illustrious actions of your life, though you will find reason 
to attribute much to your bravery, yet more must be attri- 
buted to your good fortune ; but as often as you think of us, 
whom you have reserved to enjoy with yourself the happiness 
of our country, so often shall be revived in your mind the 
pleasing remembrance of your extensive beneficence, of your 
amazing generosity, and of your unparalleled wisdom ; virtues 
which, I will venture to say, not only constitute the highest, but 
the only happiness of our natures. So distinguished a lustre is 
there in deserved applause, so great a dignity in magnanimity 
and true wisdom, that these seem the gift of virtue, while other 
blessings are only the temporary loan of fortune. Continue 
therefore to protect the good; those especially who fell not 
through ambition or depravity of mind, but erred through an 

** It appears from many of Cicero's let- in much the same circumstances in which 

ters, that he was frequently shocked when that conqueror had once been ; sustaining 

he considered with what cruelty and effu- the cause of the senate by his arms, and 

sion of civil blood the success even of his treated as an enemy by those who pos- 

own friends would certainly be attended, sessed Italy ; and as he flattered himself 

For Pompey, on all occasions, affected to with the same good fortune, so he was 

imitate Sylla, and was often heard to say, meditating the same kind of return, and 

Could Sylla do such a things and cannot I threatening ruin and proscription to all his 

do it? as if determined to make Sylla's enemies, 
victory the pattern of his own. He was 
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imaginary apprehension of their duty; weak^ perhaps, surely 
not criminal, and supported by an appearance of patriotism. If 
you have been dreaded by any, their fears are not to be charged 
to your account ; on the contrary, it is your highest honour that 
most men now perceive there was no foundation for them. 

VII. I now proceed to your heavy charge and dark suspi- 
cions ; ^2 suspicions that call not more loudly for your circum- 
spection, than for that of every Roman, but more especially 
for ours who are indebted to you for our security : and though 
I hope they are groundless, yet I will not, by what I shall now 
say, endeavour to lessen them. For in your precaution con- 
sists our safety ; so that were I to err in either extreme, I would 
rather appear timid than imprudent. But where is the man so 
outrageously desperate ? Is he among your friends ? Who can 
be more so than those whom, contrary to their own expectations, 
you rescued from ruin? Is he among the number of those 
who accompanied you to the war ? It is not to be suspected 
that any of them can be so madly infatuated, as not to prefer 
to his own life, the life of him under whose command he has 
risen to every thing he could wish for. But though your friends 
meditate no ill, the designs of your enemies ought to be guarded 
against : where are they to be found ? All those who were once 
such, have either lost their lives by their own obstinacy, or owe 
them to your clemency ; so that none of those who ever were 
your enemies are now alive, or if they are, they are now be- 
come your firmest friends. Yet so impenetrable are the secrets 
of men's hearts, so deep, so dark their designs, that it becomes 
us to increase your suspicion, that we may at the same time in- 
crease your circumspection. For who is so void of knowledge, 
so unacquainted with the affairs of the state, so thoughtless 
about his own or the pubUc safety, as not to perceive that your 
preservation includes his own, and that on your life depends 
the life of every Roman ? In truth, while you are day and night, 
as you ought to be, the subject of my thoughts, I dread the 
common accidents of life, the precarious enjoyment of health, 
and the weakness to which human nature is universally subject, 
and behold with concern this republic, which ought to be im- 
mortal, depending for its existence on the life of one man ; but 
if the united force of guilt and treason should be added to the 
common accidents of life, and the uncertain enjoyment of 
health, what god, though he was willing, can we depend upon 
to save our country ? 

VIII. By you alone, Caesar, every thing which you now see 
prostrate and overthrown by the unavoidable shock of war, is 
to be raised to its former state ; justice must be re-established^ 

" When Marcellus's brother threw fectionate manner, Caesar complained 
himself at the feet of Caesar, and applied greatly of Marcellus, and said he suspect- 
for a pardon in the most humble and af- ed that he designed to lay snares for him. 
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public credit retrieved, every inordinate passion suppressed, the 
propagation of mankind encouraged, and every irregularity, 
every dissolute practice checked and restrained by the severity 
of laws. 13 It was not to be expected but that in so calamitous 
a civil war, amidst the rage of faction and the combustion of 
arms, the shattered state, whatever was the event of the contest, 
would lose many of its most graceful ornaments, many of its 
most powerful supports ; and it may be presumed that the com- 
mander of each party did many things in the hurry of war, 
which, in the calm of peace, he would have condemned. You 
alone are the person who must bind up the wounds which your 
bleeding country has received from the relentless hand of war ; 
for none but you can heal them. It was not without concern, 
therefore, that I heard from your mouth, that celebrated, 
that philosophic saying, that you had lived long enough for the 
purposes of nature, or the acquisition of glory. Long enough, 
if you will, for the purposes of nature ; for the acquisition of 
glory too, perhaps ; but certainly not for the service of your 
country. Wherefore, discard, I beseech you, that stoicism 
which the learned affect in despising deatli; be not a philo- 
sopher at our expense. I am often told that you continually 
repeat that saying, that you have lived long enough for your- 
self. This I should grant, if you lived for yourself, or were bom 
for yourself alone. i* But since the safety of every citizen, and 
the very being of the state, has now a necessary connexion with 
your conduct, so far are you from having perfected, that you 
have not yet laid the foundation of that important work you 
meditate. Will you measure your life then by the goodness of 
your own disposition, and not by the happiness of the state ? 
but what if that should not be enough even for the purposes of 
glory, which, wise as you are, you must acknowledge to be the 
leading passion of your soul ? shall I then, say you, leave be- 
hind me only an inconsiderable portion of glory ? for others it 
would be amply sufficient, but for you it is inconsiderable : for 
how great soever any thing may be in itself, it is still but small 
when compared with what is much greater. Therefore, if after 
having conquered your enemies, Caesar, you close the scene of 

*' Our orator here urges Cssar to restore constitution on a firm and solid basis ; then 

the Roman constitution ; and this he does would his memory have been glorious in- 

ivith an honest freedom and boldness, such deed, whereas now it must be held in utter 

as became a true lover of his country, and, abhorrence by every friend to liberty and 

at the same time, with inimitable address, mankind, who judges impartially of his 

Thegenerosity of the tyrant, too, is worthy conduct, without being dazzled by the 

of admiration, who, instead of resenting glare of his victories, and the empty pomp 

what Cicero said, appears to have been of his triumphs. 

pleased with it. But how much more ** We are informed by Suetonius, that 

worthy of admiration would. his character CsBsar gave some of his friends good 

have been, had he followed the honest grounds to think, that he did not wish to 

counsel that was given him, restored the live any longer, and that he was not 

republic, employed his power and influ- gneved at his enjoying so bad a state 

euce in correcting abuses, and settling th^ of health. 
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those actions which have rendered you immortal by leaving the 
state in its present condition, beware, I entreat you, lest your 
divine virtues do not rather excite the admiration of others, 
than brighten your own glory; for true glory consists in the 
honourable and universal reputation of having done many and 
important services, either to one's friends, his country, or the 
whole race of mankind. 

IX. This part of the drama is yet to be exhibited ; one scene 
is yet to open:^^ you must use your utmost endeavours to 
settle our constitution, that you may be among the first who 
enjoy the fruits of it, in the sweets of tranquillity and retire- 
ment; then, if you please, when you have paid the debt you 
owe to your country, and when nature is satiated with living, 
you may declare that you have lived long enough. But, after 
all, how can even this period be termed long enough, which 
must have some end, cancelling all past pleasure whenever it 
arrives, because there is none to succeed ? Your soul has never 
been satisfied with the narrow limits of life, which nature has 
prescribed us, but has ever glowed with an ardent longing after 
immortality. Nor can this be called your life, which consists 
in the union of the soul and body ; that alone, Caesar, that, I 
say, is your life, which shall be preserved in the memory of 
every succeeding age, shall be cherished by posterity, and de- 
fended by eternity itself. For these you must labour, to these 
you must approve yourself: many of your past exploits shall 
excite their admiration; something now is wanting that shall 
merit their applause. Future ages will, no doubt, be struck 
with surprise, when they read and hear of your commands, 
your provinces, the Rhine, the Ocean, the Nile, your innume- 
rable battles, your incredible victories, your numerous trophies, 
rich donations,^^ and splendid triumphs ; but unless this city 
is strengthened by your counsels, and guarded by your laws, 
your fame indeed will be scattered throughout the earth, but it 
will have no fixed residence, no certain place of abode. Those 
who shall arise hereafter will, like us, be divided in their 
opinions; while some extol your actions to the skies, others 
perhaps will wish that somewhat, nay, a great deal more, had 
been done ; unless by restoring liberty to your country, upon 
the extinction of civil discord, you shew that the one was the 
work of fate, the other that of wisdom. Have regard, there- 
fore, to those who will pass sentence upon your conduct many 

^^ A passage from one of our orator's tissimus atque ornatissimus fuisse vide- 

letters to his brother Quintus, will illus- atur." 

trate this manner of expression. " Illud ^^ It was customary for the Koman ge- . 

te ad extremum," says he, " et oro,et hor- nerals, after obtaining a victory, to give 

tor, ut, tanquam poets boni, et actores in- such of their soldiers as had distinguished 

dustrii solent, sic tu in extrema parte, et themselves by their bravery, a congiarium ; 

conclusione muneris, ac negotii, tui di- which, among the Romans, was a general 

ligentissimus sis, ut hie tertius annus im- name tor all presents given on that occa<« 

•perii tui, tanquam tertius actus, perfec- sion, whether money, corn, &c, 

2 P 
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ages hence; and whose judgment, if I mistake not, will be 
more impartial than ours, as it will be uninfluenced by love, 
ambition, envy, or resentment. And though, as some falsely 
imagine^ you should then be unconcerned at all this, yet surely 
it now concerns you to act such a part as that your glory may 
never be buried m oblivion. ^^ 

X. Various were the inclinations of the citizens, and their 
opinions wholly divided ; nor did we differ only in sentiments 
and wishes, but in arms and in the field. The merits of the 
cause were dubious, the contest lay betwixt two of our most 
illustrious leaders : many doubted which was in the right ; 
many, what was most convenient for themselves ; many, what 
was decent; some, also, what was lawful. The republic is now 
freed from this fatal, this destructive war, and victory has fa- 
voured him whose resentment is not inflamed by success, but 
softened by clemency ; him who has not adjudged to death or 
banishment those who were the objects of his displeasure. 
Some have quitted their arms; from others they have been 
forced. Ungrateful and unjust is that citizen, who being de- 
livered from the danger of war, retains the wrathful spirit of a 
warrior; far more amiable is he, who falls in the field, and 
pours out his life in defence of the cause he had espoused ; for 
what some will think obstinacy, others will call constancy. 
Now, since all civil discord is quashed by your arms, or ex- 
tinguished by your clemency, it remains that all of us, who have 
any share of prudence, or even common understanding, should 
imite in our wishes. We can never be safe, CsBsar, unless you 
continue so, and retain the same principles which you have 
discovered on other occasions, but particularly on this day. 
Therefore all of us, who wish the security of our constitution, 
earnestly desire and entreat you to have a regard to your life 
and safety ; and all of us, (I now speak for others what are the 
sentiments of my own heart,) seeing you apprehend some reason 
to be on your guard, promise not only to protect you by day 
and night, but offer our own bodies and our own breasts as the 
shield of your defence. 

XI. But to close all, as I began: great are the thanks, 
CsBsar, we now return you ; and greater than these shall you 
hereafter receive. Our prayers and tears, on this occasion, are 
clear proofs of our being all of one mind ; but as it is not ne- 
cessary that we should all personally address you,iQ they have 
allotted me that part, who am, as it were, indispensably obUged 
to perform it ; and I am persuaded that is in a particular manner 
incumbent upon me, as I am appointed by the senate, and 

^7 According to Sallust, Caesar did not senate, he rose up from his seat, and stood 

believe that the souls of men were immor- while he was speaking ; but when he 

tal, for which Cicero, in this passage, assented only to another's opinion, he 

gently reprehends him. continued sitting. 

^^ Whenever any senator spoke in the 
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as M. M arcellus is the man restored to this assembly, to the 
people of Rome^ and to the republic ; for I perceive that you 
all rejoice on this occasion, not for the happiness of one man, 
but for the general safety. My friendship for him was uni- 
versally observed to be scarce surpassed by his worthy and af- 
fectionate brother, C. Marcellus, and, except him, certainly by 
none ; and if by my solicitude, by my care and unwearied pains 
to serve him while his preservation was doubtful, I shewed this 
so great regard for him, it is surely a tribute which I ought to 
pay in an hour when I am freed from so much anxiety, trouble, 
and concern. Therefore, Caesar, I here return you thanks, not 
only for the security of my fortune, and the honours you have 
conferred upon me, but also for this generous instance of kind- 
ness, by which you have crowned those innumerable favours to 
which I thought nothing could be added. 
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FOR Q. LIGARIUS.» 

Sect. I. A xew charge,^ Cssar, and till this day unheard o^ 
my kinsman Qointos Tubero has laid before yon, namely, that 
Qidntns Ligarins was in Africa : but Cains Pansa,^ a person of 
the greatest abilities, relying perhaps on that share he has in 
your friendship, has yentiired to own it. How to behave, 
therefore, I know not : for I had come prepared, as you covild 
not possibly know this of yourself, nor learn it from any other 
person, to have taken advantage of your ignorance in this re- 
spect, in order to save an tmfortmiate man ; but as this secret 
is discovered by the diligence of our adversary, we had best con- 
fess it, I think ; especially as my good friend C. Pansa has so 
ordered matters, that it cannot now be remedied : and omitting 
all debate upon the matter, we must address ourselves entirely 
to your clemency, by which numbers have been preserved, 
obtaining at your hands, not absolution from their crimes, but 
pardon for their error. You have then, Tubero, what is most to 
be wished for by a prosecutor, the person accused pleading 
guilty ; but pleacUng tiiat you, Tubero, and your father, a man 
worthy of the highest praises, acted the same part for which he is 
now accused : you are under a necessity of confessing your own 
crimes, therefore, before you can impeach Ligarius. Quintus 
Ligarius, then, when as yet there was not the least suspicion of 

* Quintas Ligarius had borne a con- got the better of all his prejudices, and 

fdderable command in the African war extorted a pardon from him against his 

against Cssar. His two brothers, how- will. Whatever truth there may be in 

ever, had always been on Csesar's side; this story, which rests entirely upon the 

and being recommended by Pansa, and authority of Plutarch, (who does not 

warmly supported by Cicero, had almost appear to have copied it from any earlier 

prevailed for his pardon. But Quintus historian, but to have received it only 

Tubero, who had an old quarrel with from common tradition,) the art and 

Ligarius, being desirous to obstruct his address displayed in the oration cannot 

pardon, and knowinz Caesar to be par- be sufficiently admired. It was delivered 

ticularly exasperated against all those in the year of Rome 707, of Cicero's 

who, through an obstinate aversion to him, age 61. 

had renewed the war in Africa, accused * It is obvious to observe what a fine 

him, in the usual forms, of an uncommon irony runs through the beginning of this 

zeal and violence in prosecuting that war. oration. • 

Caesar privately encouraged the prosecu- * This was C. Vibius Pansa, who was 

tion, and ordered the cause to be tried in consul with Hirtius, in the year of Rome 

the fonim, where he sat upon it in person, 710. He was zealously attached to CssaT, 

strongly prepossessed against the crimi- served him in all his wars with singular 

nal, and determined to lay hold on any affection and fidelity ; but being naturally 

plausible pretence for condemning him : of a humane and compassionate temper, 

out the pomp and energy of Cicero's el o- he was touched with the miseries of the 

quence, exerted with all his skill in a oppressed Pompeians, and, by his interest, 

cause which he had much at heart, is said restored many of them to the city and their 

by Plutarch to have had such a wonderful estates, which rendered him extremely 

effect, that it not onlv made Cssar trem- popular, 
ble, but, what is still more extraordinary. 
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a war, set out for Africa with Caius Considius, in quality of lieu- 
tenant ; in which station he so behaved himself both towards 
our countrymen and allies, that Considius, at his departure, 
could by no means have satisfied the inhabitants if he had given 
the government of the province to any other person. Quintus 
Ligarius, therefore, having long declined it to no purpose, en- 
tered upon his charge with reluctance ; and such was his admi- 
nistration in peace, that his integrity and honour greatly en- 
deared him both to our countrymen and allies. A war suddenly 
blazed out, which those in Amca heard was already commenced, 
before they received intelligence that any preparation was made 
towards it. Upon the news of this, partly from a rash par- 
tiality, partly from a blind fear, they looked out for a leader : 
first to protect them, afterwards to favour their inclinations. 
All this time, Ligarius, turning his eyes towards his native 
country, and being desirous of returning to his friends, did not 
suffer himself to be involved in any pubUc business whatever. 
In the mean time, Publius Attius Varus,^ who, as praetor, had 
obtained Africa for his province, came to Utica. To him every 
body immediately ran, and he with no small eagerness took the 
command upon himself, if that can be called a command which 
was conferred upon a private man by an unthinking multitude, 
not by any public decree. Accordingly Ligarius, who was de- 
sirous of avoiding all business of that kind, upon the arrival of 
Varus, gained a little respite. 

II. Hitherto, Caius Ceesar, Quintus Ligarius is free from re- 
proach. He went from home, not only to no war, but not even 
with the least suspicion of a war ; he went as lieutenant in a 
time of peace, and behaved in such a manner in a very peace- 
able province, that he had reason to wish for the continuance of 
peace. His departure surely ought not to give you offence: 
could then his stay there ? certainly far less. For his departure 
argued no dishonourable views, and his stay was occasioned by 
a laudable necessity. During these two periods, therefore, he 
is free from reproach; when he departed as lieutenant, and 
when he was set over Africa, at the solicitation of the whole 
province. There is a third period, namely, that when he stayed 
in Africa, after the arrival of Varus. If this was criminal, it 
was owing to necessity, not to choice. Would he, if he could by 
any means have escaped from thence, have chosen to stay at 
Utica, rather than at Rome ; with Publius Attius, rather than 
with the most affectionate brothers ; and with strangers, rather 
than with his own kindred ? as his government had been full 
of trouble and anxiety, on account of the incredible affection he 
bore to his brothers, could he be easy in his mind when torn 

' This Varus was the first who seized whole province to his obedience. But, 

Africa on the part of the republic, and, being defeated by Caesar, he fled with Sex. 

being supported by all the force of king Pompeius and Labienus into Spain, and 

Juba, Pompey's fast friend, reduced the was killed in the battle of Munda. 
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firom them by the tumults of war?* Hitherto, Caesar, you have 
not the least indication, in Quintus Ligarius, of his disaffection 
to you ; whose cause, observe, with what zeal I defend, when 
I thereby betray my own. Admirable clemency ! worthy to be 
extolled, to be proclaimed, to be celebrated by public records 
and monuments. Marcus Cicero pleads before you, that ano- 
ther person had not the same disposition towards you, which 
he confesses he himself had; nor does he dread your secret 
thoughts, or fear any reflections you may make upon himself, 
while you hear him pleading the cause of another. 

III. See how undaunted I am; see what rays of light your 
wisdom and generosity dart upon me, while I am pleading be- 
fore you. I will raise my voice as much as I can, that all Rome 
may hear me. After the war was begun, CsBsar, nay, and con- 
siderably advanced, without any compulsion, from choice and 
inclination, I joined that party which took arms against you. 
Before whom do I say this ? even before him who, though he 
knew it, yet ere he saw me, restored me safe to my country ; 
who sent letters to me from Egypt, permitting me to continue 
in the same character I had formerly sustained ; who, when he 
was the only person throughout the whole empire of Rome that 
had the title of emperor, allowed me to share the same honour ;^ 
from whom, this very Caius Pansa bringing me the message, I 
held the laureled fasces as long as I thought proper ; who, in a 
word, thought he then only gave me life, when he gave it me 
stripped of none of its ornaments. Observe, Tubero, I beseech 
you, how I, that make no scruple of confessing what was done 
by myself, yet dare not plead guilty to what was done by Liga- 
rius : and I mentioned these things of myself, that Tubero may 
forgive me when I say the same of him. He is one whose ap- 
plication and merit I am fond of, both on account of our near 
relation, the pleasure I receive from his genius and studies, and 
because I think the reputation of a young kinsman redounds 
in some measure to my own honour. But I desire to know 
one thing. Who thinks it a crime in Ligarius, that he was in 

* Cicero, as appears by several of his ora- he returned from his province to Italy, and 

dons, took frequent occasion to move the came near to Rome : by this time, a civil 

passions by celebrating the private virtues war had arisen under the consulate of 

of those whose cause he pleaded. The Lentulus and Marcellus. But because he 

delicate manner in which he generally did not actually enter the city, he kept his 

practised this art, gives us an high idea of office, and remained proconsul; for the 

his abilities, and shews how well he was governors of provinces, as we learn from 

acquainted with the human heart, and the Ulpian, retained their office no longer than 

methods of touching it. they entered Rome. We have in the ninth 

^ In the consulship of Servius Sulpicius book of the epistles to Atticus, an epistle 

and Marcus Marcellus, Cicero was sent wrote to Cicero in the time of the civil 

proconsul into Cilicia, where he defeated war, in which Balbus addresses Cicero 

the Armenians, and took the city of Pin- thus: L, Cornelius Batbus, Marco TuUio 

denissus: he waged war too against the Ciceroni salutem ; and another in the tenth 

robbers who infested Mount Ammaus, on book, where Caesar addresses him thus : 

which account he was saluted general by Ccesar imperator, Marco Tullio Ciceroni 

the soldiers. The followmg year, when imperatori salutem, 
L. Paulus and C. Marcellus were consuls. 
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Africa ? the very man who was desirous of being there himself; 
who complains that he was hindered by Ligarius ; and who is 
well known to have appeared in arms against Ceesar. For what, 
Tubero, did that naked sword of yours do in the battle of Phar- 
salia?^ whose breast was its point aimed at? what was then the 
meaning of your arms ? your spirit ? your eyes ? your hands ? 
your ardour of soul ? what did you desire ? what wish for ? I 
press the youth too much ; he seems disturbed. Let me return 
to myself; I too bore arms on the same side.^ 

IV. But what else, Tubero, did we aim at, but the power of 
doing what Csesar now can do ? Shall those very men, then, whose 
safety, Csesar, is owing to your clemency, by their discourses 
stir you up to cruelty ? and really in this cause, Tubero, I think 
you have been wanting in point of prudence ; and much more 
your father, who, though a man of distinguished learning and 
abilities, could not perceive the nature of this prosecution ; for 
if he had, he would have chose to have had it managed in any 
other manner than this. You accuse a man, who pleads guilty: 
nor is this all; you impeach one whose cause is either, as I say, 
better than yours ; or, as you yourself will have it, as good. 
What I mention is not only wonderful, but perfectly astonishing ; 
the tendency of this charge of yours is not that Quintus Ligarius 
should be found guilty, but that he should be put to death ; a 
thing which no citizen of Rome, before you, ever did. These 
are exotic manners : the volatile Greeks, or savage Barbarians, 
used to push their resentment even to blood ; and what else are 
you now doing ? Do you desire that Ligarius should be driven 
from Rome ? that he should be banished from his own house, 
from his excellent brothers, from Titus Brocchus here, his 

^ This passage is supposed to have is Plutarch, and he indroduces it with a 

raised the strongest emotions in Caesar's A67€Tai 8e, which seems to imply that he 

breast, and even to have made him trem- did not copy it from any early historian, 

ble. Accordingly the story has often been but received it only from common tradi- 

alleged in proof of the power of ancient tion. Now such a report, as Mr. Mel moth 

eloquence; but the fact seems to be justly observes, might have arisen from Caesar's 

jiuestionable. For Cicero's total silence having been seized, during the course of 

in regard to it, seems to furnish a very this trial, with one of his usual epileptic 

strong i)resumptive argument to destroy fits, which were attended with that change 

the credit of it j it being altogether impro- of colour, and trembling of the nerves, 

bable, as the ingenious Mr. Melmoth justly that Plutarch ascribes to the force of Ci- 

observes, that a man of Cicero's character cero's rhetoric. And that this is all that 

should have omitted any opportunity of there was of truth in the case, is rendered 

displaying a circumstance so exceedingly probable by the testimony of Suetonius, 

to the honour of his elocution. Besides who informs us, that Caesar was twice 

this, it is very observable, that Valerius seized with these fits, when he was en-. 

Maximus, who has a chapter expressly to gaged in judicial afifairs. 
shew the force of eloquence, and who ^ Cicero was not present at the battle of 

mentions a particular instance of this kind Pharsalia, but was left behind at Dyrrha- 

with regard to Caesar himself, takes not chium, much out of humour, as well as 

the least notice of the fact in question: out of order: his discontent to see all 

and it is not to be supposed that he would things going wrong on that side, and con-? 

have omitted it, had he known it to be trary to his advice, had brought upon him 

true, especially as it aflforded him a much an ill habit of body, and weak state of 

stronger instance for his purpose, than any health, which made him decline all public 

he has thought proper to enumerate. The command, 
only ancient writer who relates the story 
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uncle, his son, and me? that he should be deprived of his 
country ? Can he enjoy less of all these comforts than he has 
at present ? he is forbid Italy, he lives in banishment. Your 
intent then is, not to deprive him of his country, but of Ufe. A 
prosecution like this no man ever carried on, not even before 
that dictator who condemned all he hated, to die; a dictator 
who ordered persons to be put to death without any impeach- 
ment, and who even invited murders by rewards:^ a cruelty 
which was revenged some years after, by the very man you 
would now persuade to be cruel. 

V. I do not desire this, you will say; indeed, Tubero, I 
think you do not. For I know you, I know your father, I 
know your family and descent ; the manners, in short, of your 
whole race, their virtue, their humanity, their skill in many, 
even the most useful arts, are all well known to me. Therefore 
I am certain you do not aim at blood : but you do not consider. 
For it appears, that you are dissatisfied with the punishment 
which Quintus Ligarius now suffers. What other is there then 
but death ? for if he is in banishment, as he actually is, what 
more can you require? that he may not be pardoned? this 
is still more cruel, still more grievous. Will you endeavour 
to prevent our obtaining what we sue for by prayers and tears, 
by prostrating ourselves at Caesar's feet, relying not so much on 
our own cause, as on his clemency? will you break in upon 
our tears? will you strive to frustrate those prayers, which, 
prostrate before him, we pour out with the voice of suppliants ? 
if, while we are doing this at Caesar's house, which we have often 
done, and, I hope, not ineffectually, you had suddenly broke in 
upon us, and cried out, Beware, Caesar, how you pardon ; be- 
ware how you are moved with compassion towards these bro- 
thers, imploring a brother's life at your hands ; would you not 
have divested yourself of all humanity ? how much more cruel 
then is it, for you now to oppose that in the forum, which we 
implored at his house ? and, in such a general calamity, to take 
away all refuge for mercy ? I will deliver my sentiments, Caesar, 
without disguise: if your own clemency were not as great 
as your fortune, your own, I say, for I know what I speak, 
your victory would occasion the deepest sorrow. For how 
many of the victorious party would persuade you to cruelty, 
when even the conquered do ? how many of those who are 
against your pardoning any, would prevent your clemency, 
when those who have been pardoned themselves are unwilling 

® Our orator here pays a fine compli- author and inventor; but, as Plutarch in- 

ment to Caesar, who, though he was a die- forms us, set a reward of two talents upon 

tator, always expressed the utmost abhor- the head of every man who was proscribed, 

rence of Sylla's cruelty. Sylla not only Csesar had this so much in abhorrence, 

exercised the most infamous cruelty that that he prosecuted every man as a mur- 

had ever been practised in cold blood in derer, who had touched any part of the 

any city, by the detestable method of a public money for killing any person that 

proscription, of which he was the first was proscribed. 
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you should be merciful to others ? But if we could make it ap- 
pear to Gffisar, that Ligarius actually was not in Africa ; if we 
were even desirous of consulting the safety of an unfortunate 
citizen, by a laudable and good-natured falsehood ; it would be 
inhuman, when the life of a Roman is in such imminent danger, 
to convict us of falsehood : and if any man was to act such a 
part, it ought not surely to be that man, who was once involved 
in the same cause and fortune. But it is one thing to wish Caesar 
not to err ; another to wish him not to be merciful. Then you 
would say, Beware, Caesar, how you believe : Ligarius was in 
Africa; he bore arms against you. But now what is it you 
say? Beware how you pardon him. Is this the language of 
one man to another? whoever, Caesar, shall address you in 
this manner, will sooner lay aside his own humanity, than force 
you out of yours. 

VI. But the opening and preliminary of Tubero's pleading, 
I think, was this, that he intended to speak to the guilt of 
Quintus Ligarius. I question not but you was at a loss to 
knoV\r, either why nobody else had ever been charged with that 
crime, or that a man should carry on such a prosecution, who 
had been engaged in the same cause, or what new charge he 
would urge. Do you, Tubero, call it a crime ? why ? for that 
cause has hitherto been free from such an imputation. Some 
call it an error, some fear; those who want to be somewhat 
severe, give it the name of hope, ambition, hatred, obstinacy ; 
those who are most severe, call it rashness ; you are the only 
one who has ever called it a crime. But if we would assign 
a just and proper name to our misfortune, a certain fatal 
calamity appears to me to have seized and taken possession of 
the improvident minds of men ; insomuch that no one ought to 
be surprised that human counsels have been baffled by divine 
necessity. Let us be permitted to be wretched, though under 
such a conqueror it is impossible we should be so ; but I speak 
not of ourselves, I speak of those that are fallen. Let it be 
said, they were ambitious, they were actuated by hatred, they 
were obstinate ; but let Cneius Pompey, and the many others 
who are now no more, be free from the imputation of guilt, 
of madness, of parricide. When did any man, Caesar, hear this 
charge come out of your mouth ? or what else was the intent 
of your arms, but to guard yourself from ignominy ? ^ what else 
did that invincible army of yours do, but defend its own rights, 
and your dignity ? what ; when you was desirous there should 

^ Cffisar alleges, in the first book of his when he left Gaul, and applied for the 

Commentaries, that he had been ignomi- consulate, it was denied to him. Thirdly, 

niousiy treated in three different respects, when the honour of a triumph, in conse- 

First, when he had the administration of quence of a victory he had gained, was 

Gaul entrusted to him for the space often refused him, the senate desired he should 

years, a successor was appointed to him give an account of his management, 
before that time was expired. Secondly, 

2 Q 
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be peace^ was it that you might accommodate matters with 
wicked or with virtuous citizens ? ^® for my own part, Gsesar^ the 
favours I have received at your hands vould not appear so con- 
siderable to me, if I thought you had pardoned me as you would 
a villain. For how could you have deserved so well of the 
public, if you had suflFered so many villains to retain their dig- 
nity ? At first, Ceesar, you thought it only a secession, not a 
war : no hostile rancour, but a civil dissension between two par- 
ties, who both wished well to their country, though from dif- 
ferent passions and views they were seduced into measures in- 
consistent with its welfare. The leaders were almost equal in 
dignity, though those who followed them were perhaps not so:^^ 
the cause was then doubtful, because there was something to be 
approved of on both sides ; but now we must certainly reckon 
that the best, to which even the gods have lent their aid. And 
after such proofs of your clemency, where is the man but must 
approve of a victory, by which none fell but such as were in 
arms? 

VII. But, omitting the common cause, let us proceed to that 
we have in hand. Which then, Tubero, do you think was 
easiest, for Ligarius to leave Africa, or for you not to go 
thither ? Could we help it, you will say, when the senate decreed 
it ? If you ask my opinion, by no means : but the same senate 
had ordered Ligarius thither, and he obeyed at a time when 
there was a necessity of obeying the senate; you, at a time 
when any person might have disobeyed, if he pleased. Do I 
then blame you ? not in the least. Your birth, name, family, 
and education, would not permit you to act otherwise : but I 
cannot allow that you should condemn in others, what you glory 
in yourselves. Tubero's commission was allotted him by a decree 
of the senate, when he himself was not present, nay, when he 
was confined by sickness : he had resolved to excuse himself. 
These things I became acquainted with by means of the con- 
nexions I have with L. Tubero. We were educated at home 
together j served abroad together ; ^^ were afterwards allied by 

marriage; and, in a word, have been intimate all our lives. 
What united us very closely, too, was our having always pur- 

^^ Caesar all along affected to be desirous that of Caesar, 

of an accommodation, and endeavoured '" Vegetius tells us, that the centuries 

particularly to persuade Cicero, that he were divided in such a manner, that ten 

had no other view than to secure himself soldiers quartered under one pavilion, or 

from the insults of his enemies, and yield tent, and had one set over them, who was 

the first rank in the state to Pompey; but called the caput contuberniL This cir- 

it seems very evident that all this was cumstance gave rise to very intimate ac- 

mere pretence, and that he had no real quaintances among the soldiers. Cicero 

thoughts of an accommodation. and Tubero had been contubemales, or 

" Cicero here gives the preference, in tent-fellows, in the Marsic war, which is 
point of dignity, to the Pompeian party; likewise called the Italic, and the Social 
and indeed with justice, for almost all the war. In that war Cicero served under 
chief magistrates and senators of Rome Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the father of Pom- 
were on Pompey's side, whereas scarce a pey the Great, 
single person of consular dignity was on 
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sued the same studies. To my knowledge, then, Tubero 
wanted to stay at home; but matters were so carried on by 
certain persons ; so often did they oppose the sacred name of 
the pubhc to his resolutions, that, though he thought otherwise, 
he was not able to support the very weight of words. He 
yielded to, or rather obeyed the authority of a very great man, 
went along with those who were engaged in the same cause, 
proceeded slowly in his journey, and accordingly came into 
Africa, when it was already taken possession of. Hence pro- 
ceeds the charge, or rather resentment against Ligarius. For 
if it is a crime to have been inclined to prevent you, it is no 
less criminal in you to have been desirous of seizing Africa, the 
strength of all our provinces, and a country destined to make 
war oh this city, than for any other to have been desirous of 
being master of it : and yet this other was not Quintus Ligarius. 
Varus said that he was in possession of the government ; the 
fasces he certainly had: but however that be, what can this 
complaint of yours, Tubero, avail? we were not admitted 
into the province. What if you had ? would you have delivered 
it up to Ceesar, or have held it against him ? 

VIII. Observe what freedom, Ccesar, or rather what pre- 
sumption your goodness inspires us with. If Tubero should 
reply, that his father would have delivered up to you the pro- 
vince of Africa, whither the senate, and his own fortune, had 
sent him, I shall not scruple, even before you, whose interest it 
was that he should do this, to condemn his conduct in the se- 
verest terms ; for though such a proceeding might have been 
acceptable to you, yet you could not have approved of it. But 
I pass by all this, not so much lest I should offend your un- 
equalled patience, as lest Tubero should seem to have attempted 
what he never thought of. You came then into Africa, that 
province which of all others was most exasperated at Caesar's 
success ; in which there was a very powerful prince, an enemy 
to this cause; the people disaffected; and strong and mighty 
alliances formed: I ask, what you intended to have done? 
though I have no doubt of what you would have done, when I 
saw what you afterwards did. You were prevented from setting 
your foot in that province, and prevented, as you allege, by the 
greatest injustice. How did you bear this ? to whom did you 
make your complaints for the injuries you received ? why, to the 
very man whose authority you acknowledged, and whose party 
you joined in the war. But if you had come upon Caesar's account 
to this province, to him certainly you would have gone, when 
debarred it ; but you went to Pompey. With what face, then^ 
can you complain to Ceesar, when you accuse the man by whom 
you complain that you was prevented from making war against 
Caesar ? and this, indeed, though fake, I will give you leave to 
boast of, if you please, that you intended to have delivered up 
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the province to Caesar, but were prevented by Varus and some 
others. Tet I will confess, that the whole blame is to be laid 
upon Ligarius, who deprived you of an opportunity of so much 
glory. 

IX. But observe, Csesar, I beseech you, the constancy of the 
most accomplished L. Tubero ; a virtue which though I ap- 
proved of, as I really do, yet I should not have mentioned, were 
it not that I know you used to extol it above all other virtues. 
Was ever then such great constancy known in any man? 
Constancy, do I say ? I know not whether 1 ought not rather to 
call it a perseverance. For in a civil dissension, would any man, 
who is not only not admitted into a party, but even rejected with 
cruelty, apply again to the same party ? This shews a certain 
greatness of soul, and is worthy of that man whom no indigni- 
ties, no power, no danger can drive from the cause he engages 
in, and the principles he embraces. Supposing, what was far 
from being the case, that Tubero was but on an equal footing 
with Varus, as to (hgnity, quahty, figure, and genius ; in this 
certainly Tubero had the advantage, that he came into his own 
province, invested with a legal command from the senate. When 
he was driven thence, he did not betake himself to Caesar, lest 
he should seem to be actuated by resentment ; not home, lest he 
should seem unactive ; not to a foreign country, lest he should 
seem to condemn that cause which he had espoused ; but to 
Pompey's camp in Macedonia, and to that party by which he 
had been injuriously rejected. But now, when this made no im- 
pression on Pompey's mind, you were much less zealous in the 
cause. You were only employed in the garrisons, but had an 
utter aversion to the party ; or, as is generally the case in civil 
wars, nor more with you than others, were we all possessed with 
the desire of conquering? I indeed was always a promoter of 
peace, but it was then too late ; for it must have been madness 
to entertain thoughts of peace, when the battle was already set 
in array. We were all, I say, desirous of conquering ; you 
especially, who came to that camp, where you must either die 
or conquer ; though, as the case now stands, I doubt not but 
you prefer being safe here, to being victorious there. 

X. Tliese things I should not have mentioned, Tubero, if 
either you repented of your constancy, or Caesar of his goodness. 
I now ask, whether you carry on this prosecution for your own, 
or your country's wrongs ? If your country^s, how can you 
account for your steady adherence to that party? If your 
own, take care that you do not mistake in thinking that CsBsar 
will retain a resentment against your enemies, after he has par- 
doned his own. Do you think then, Ceesar, that I mean here 
to plead the cause of Ligarius only, and to speak of his conduct ? 
Whatever I have said, I desire may be understood as relating 
to the single point, either of your humanity, your clemency, or 
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your compassion. I have pleaded many causes, Csesar, even 
with you,^^ while your progress in honours led you to the 
forum, ^* but never surely in this manner : Pardon himy my lords ! 
he has fallen into an error ; he has made a slip ; he did not 
think ; if he ever offends any more. Thus indeed we are wont 
to plead before a father : but before the judges. He did not do 
it ; he had no such intention ; the evidence is false ; the charge is 
groundless. Pronounce yourself the judge, Caesar, of what is 
charged upon Ligarius ; inquire in what garrisons he was, I 
say nothing ; nor shall I urge what might perhaps amoimt to a 
full proof before a judge : he went abroad as a Ueutenant be- 
fore the war : he was left in the province in a time of peace : 
he was overpowered in time of war; but proved no violent 
enemy, for his heart was wholly yours. This is the manner of 
pleading before a judge ; but 1 am now speaking before a father : 
I have done amiss ; I have acted rashly ; I am sorry for it ; I 
fly to your clemency ; I beg pardon for my offence ; I beseech 
you to forgive me. If no one has ever obtained forgiveness at 
your hands, then am I guiltv of arrogance ; but if many have, 
do you, who have inspired us with hope, Ukewise grant us re- 
lief. Shall Ligarius have no room for hope, while even I am 
permitted to intercede for another ? though my hopes of suc- 
ceeding in this cause are neither placed in this speech, nor in 
the solicitations of your friends in favour of Ligarius. 

XI. For I have seen and know what you chiefly regard, 
when many solicit warmly in favour of one, that the cause oif 
your suppliants has more weight with you than their entreaties ; 
and that you do not consider how much the person who appUes 
is your friend, but how much he is the friend of him for whom 
he applies; though such is your liberaUty to your friends, 
that those who share it seem sometimes more happy to me than 
you who dispense it.^^ But yet I perceive, as I said before, 

*^ CaBsar is ranked by Cicero among themselves tothe pleading of causes, and to 

the greatest orators that Rome ever bred, the defence of the innocent in distress, as 

He is said to have published several ora- the surest way to popularity ; and, in con- 

tions, which were greatly admired for two sequence of that, to power and influence 

qualities seldom found together, strength in the state. Caesar is said to have prac- 

and elegance. Quintilian says of him, tised in this manner from the twenty-first 

that he spoke with the same force with to the thirty-ninth year of his age. 

which he fought ; and that if he had ^^ This passage is not a little perplexed ; 

devoted himself to the bar, he would have and, if the common reading must needs be 

been the only man capable of rivalling retained, it will be difficult to find any 

Cicero. just connexion between this and the pre- 

^* The forum, or great square of the ceding sentence. If we read etsi, instead 

city, was the place where the assemblies of itaque, it will, we apprehend, remove 

of the people were held, and where all the obscurity ; and though we know of no 

the public pleadings and judicial pro- authority for making this alteration in the 

ceedings were usually transacted. As text, we have adopted it in the translation, 

this, therefore, was the grand school of leaving the reader at liberty to take the 

business and eloquence, the scene on passage in this sense, or any other that 

which all the affairs of the empire were may seem more satisfactory, as we cannot 

determined ; it was here that those who be certain of having hit upon our orator's 

aspired after public dignities laid the meaning, 
foundation of their fortunes. They applied 
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that the cause of your suppliants has more weight with you 
than their entreaties ; and that you are influenced most by those 
whose grief you observe to be best grounded. In preserving 
Q. Ligarius, you will indeed do an agreeable thing to many of 
your friends ; but attend, I beseech you, as you usually do, to 
one thing. I can produce to your view the Sabines, men of 
the greatest bravery, approved by you, together with the 
whole country, the flower of Italy, and bulwark of the state : 
you know the men well ; observe their grief and sorrow. Your 
opinion of T. Brocchus here, I am no stranger to ; observe his 
tears and concern, observe the tears of his son. What shall I 
say of his brothers ? do not imagine, Caesar, that we are now 
interceding for one man^s life : three Ligarius's are to be fixed 
by you in Rome, or rooted out of it for ever : any exile is more 
eligible to them than their country, than their home, than their 
household gods, while this one brother is in banishment. If their 
behaviour is brotherly, if it is pious, if it is affectionate, let 
their tears, let their piety, let their fraternal regards move you. 
Let yoiu" word prevail, as it has hitherto done ; for we heard 
you say, that we looked upon all as enemies that were not with 
us, but that you looked upon all as friends that were not against 
. you. Must you not acknowledge, then, that all this splendid 
appearance, all this family of the Brocchi, L. Marcius here, 
C. Csesetius, L. Corfidius, all these Roman knights, who are 
present in mourning apparel, whom you not only know, but 
know to be worthy men, were all of your party P^^ These are 
the men we were most offended at ; we demanded them ; nay, 
some of us even threatened them. Preserve their friends, 
therefore, that yoiu* veracity may appear in this, as in every 
thing else you have said. 

XII. But if you could thoroughly perceive the harmony there 
is among the Ligarii, you would be of opinion they were all of 

Jour side. If Q. Ligarius could have been in Italy, can there 
e any doubt whether he would have been in the same way of 
thinking with his brothers ? who does not know the harmony, 
and almost sameness of sentiment of his brotherhood ? who is 
not sensible that any thing may sooner happen, than that these 
brothers should be divided in their sentiments or fortunes ? all 
then were with you in inclination : one was borne away by a 
tempest; and though he had been separated from you by 
design, he would still be on the same footing with those whom 
yet you have thought proper to spare. But, allowing that he 
took up arms, that he separated himself not only from you, but 
likewise from his brethren; yet those who intercede for him 

'* From what goes before, and from join either party : for Cssar reckoned 

what follows, it appears very evident, that the latter his friends as well as the 

Cicero does not speak here of those who former, as we are told in the preceding 

followed Caesar to the war, but of those sentence, 
who chose to stay at home, and not to 
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are your friends. Indeed, as I have taken a concern in all your 
affairs, I well remember how much T. Ligarius, when city 
quaestor, was devoted to you and your dignity. But it is to 
little purpose for me to call this to mind; I hope that you, 
whose nature and disposition it is to forget nothing but injuries, 
will, upon recollection, remember somewhat of his conduct as a 
quaestor, especially when you call to mind that of some other 
quaestors. The same T. Ligarius, then, who at that time meant 
nothing else than to make you believe he was devoted to your 
service, and a worthy man, (for this he could not foresee,) now 
begs his brother's life at your hands. When you grant this, as 
a reward of his services, to both the suppliants, you will then 
restore three brethren of distinguished worth and probity, not 
only to one another, nor to that numerous and honourable body, 
nor to us his friends, but to the service of the state. What you 
lately did then in the senate by the illustrious M. Marcellus, 
that do now in the forum, by the best of brothers, men highly 
approved of by this numerous assembly. ^^ As you granted 
Marcellus to the senate, give Ligarius to the people, whose af- 
fections you have ever held so dear ! and if that day was glo- 
rious to yourself, and delightful to the Roman people, do not 
hesitate, I beseech you, Caesar, to acquire the like glory as often 
as possible. For there is nothing so popular as goodness ; not 
one of your numerous virtues is either more amiable, or more 
worthy of admiration, than your clemency. In nothing do men 
approach nearer to the gods, than by preserving their fellow- 
creatures. Your fortune has not any thing more exalted than 
that you have the power, or your nature any thing more 
amiable than that you have the inclination, to save numbers. 
This cause, perhaps, requires a longer speech ; your disposition, 
certainly, a shorter one. Wherefore, as I am persuaded that the 
language of your own heart will have more eflScacy than any 
thing that I, or any other person, can say, I shall here conclude, 
after putting you in mind, that by preserving the man who is 
absent, you preserve all who are present. 

*7 It may not be improper to acquaint him, began to lament that he was fallen 

the reader, that Ligarius was a man of sick in a very unlucky hour ; Ligarius, 

distinguished zeal for the liberty of his Plutarch tells us, raising himself presently 

country, and that after his return he lived upon his elbow, and taking Brutus by the 

in great confidence with Brutus, who found hand, replied. Yet still, Brutus, if you 

him a fit person to bear a part in the con- fnean to do any thing worthy of yourself, I 

spiracy against Caesar. Near the time of am well. Nor did he disap])oint Brulus's 

its execution, however, he happened to be opinion of him, for we find him afterwards 

taken ill : and when Brutus, in a visit to in the list of the conspirators. 
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ORATION XV. 



AGAINST M. ANTONY.* 

Sect. I. Before I treat, conscript fathers, of those things re- 
lating to the pubUc, which I think necessary to be mentioned 

• When Cssar was put to death in the which opened the eyes of the conspirators, 
senate, Mark Antony, who was his col- and convinced them that there was no 
league in the consulship, apprehending good to be expected from him, nor from 
some danger to his own life, stripped him- the senate itself, which was under his in- 
self of his consular robes, fled home in fluence. This turn of affairs made Cicero 
disguise, began to fortify his house, and resolve to prosecute what he had long 
kept himself close all that day ; till per- been projecting, his voyage to Greece, to 
eeiving the pacific conduct of the conspi- spend a few months with his son at 
rators, he recovered his spirits, and ap- Athens. He despaired of any good from 
peared again the next morning in public, the consulship of Antony and Dolabella, 
His sole view was to seize the government and intended to see Rome no more till 
to himself, the moment he should be in a their successors Pansa and Hirtius entered 
condition to do it; and then, on pretence into office, in whose administration he 
of revenging Caesar's death, to destroy all began to place all his hopes. Having 
those who were likely to oppose him. prepared every thing necessary for his 
Such were his designs, which he pushed voyage, he set sail for Greece ; but was 
on with great vigour and address: he driven back by contrary winds to Leuco- 
made it his business to gain time by dis- petra, a promontory nigh Rhegium, and 
sembling and deceiving the republican forced to repose himself in the villa of his 
party into a good opinion of him ; pro- friend Valerius, and wait for the oppor- 
fessed a sincere inclination to peace, and tunity of a fair wind. During his stay- 
no other desire than to see the republic there, the principal inhabitants of the 
settled again on its old basis. He seemed country came to pay him their compli- 
indeed to be all goodness and moderation ; ments, and brought him news of an unex- 
talked of nothing but healing measures: pected turn of affairs at Rome towards a 
and, for a proof of his sincerity, moved general pacification. This made him pre* 
that the conspirators should be invited to senily drop all thoughts of pursuing his 
take part in the public deliberations, and voyage, and determine to return to Rome, 
sent fiis son as an hostage for their safety, where he arrived on the last of August. 
Upon which they all came down from the The senate met the next morning, to 
capitol, where they had taken refuge : which he was particularly summoned by- 
Brutus supped with Lepidus, Cassius with Antony ; but excused himself by a civil 
Antony; and the day ended to the univer- message, as being too much indisposed by 
sal joy of the city, who imagined that the fatigue of his journey.- Antony took 
their liberty was now crowned with cer- this as an affront, and in great rage threat- 
lain peace. On the pretence of public ened openly in the senate, to order his 
concord, however, there were several house to be pulled down, if he did not 
things artfully proposed and carried, of come immediately; till by the interposi- 
wnich he afterwards made a most perni- tion of the assembly, he was dissuaded 
cious use; particularly a decree for the from using any violence. The business of 
confirmation of all Caesar's acts. He soon the day was to decree some extraordinary 
let all people see for what end he had honours to the memory of Caesar, with a 
provided this decree, to which the senate religious supplication to him, as to a di- 
consented for the sake of peace ; for, be- vinity. Cicero was determined not to con- 
ing master both of Caesar's papers, and of cur in it, yet knew that an opposition 
his secretar>r Faberius, by whose hand would not only be fruitless but danger- 
they were written, he had an opportunity ous ; and for that reason stayed away, 
of forging and inserting at pleasure what- Antony, on the other hand, was desirous 
ever he found of use to him ; which he to have him there, fancying that he would 
practised without any reserve or manage- either be frightened into a compliance, 
roent; selling publicly for money, what- which would lessen him with his own 
ever immunities were desired by countries, party, or, by opposing what was intended, 
cities, princes, or private men, on pre- make him odious to the soldiery ; but, as 
tence that they had been granted by Cae- he was absent, the decree passed without 
sar, and entered into his books. He gave any contradiction. The senate met again 
several other instances of his violence, the next day, when Antony thought fit to 
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on this occasion, I shall explain to you, in a few words, the 
reason both of my departure and return. When I flattered 
myself that the government was at length brought again xmder 
your direction and authority, I determined with myself to con- 
tinue here on a kind of a consular and senatorian watch ; ^ nor 
did I once desert my post, or call off my eyes from the concerns 
of my country, from the day on which we met in the temple of 
Tellus;2 where, as far as was in my power, I laid the founda* 
tions of peace, and revived an ancient usage of the Athenians.^ 
I likewise borrowed a Greek expression,* which that state for- 
merly made use of in quieting the commotions of their city ; 
and delivered it as my opinion, that all remembrance of civil 
discord should be buried in eternal oblivion. Admirable on 
that occasion was the language of Mark Antony ; admirable too 
was his disposition towards the state ; in a word, a reconcilia* 
tion was confirmed by him and his children with the best of 
our citizens. And to this beginning the rest of his conduct was 
then agreeable. He summoned the principal persons of the 
state, to assist at the consultations, which he held in his own 
house, concerning public affairs ; laid every matter of import- 
ance before this assembly; answered the questions that were 
put to him, with the greatest dignity and firmness ; and nothing 
was then found in Caesar's register, but what every body knew 
of. Have any exiles been restored ? the answer was, only one. 
Have any immunities been granted ? he answered, none. He 
even wanted us to agree to what was proposed by the illustrious 
Ser. Sulpicius, that no bills containing either a decree or a grant 
of Caius Caesar, should be posted up after the ides of March. 
I omit many other particulars and those illustrious ones, and 
hasten to mention an extraordinary action of Mark Antonyms. 
He utterly abolished the dictatorship, which, for some time, 
had assumed regal authority.:^ upon which point we did not 

absent himself, and leave the stage clear vened by the latter in the temple of Tel- 

to Cicero : who accordingly appeared, lus, in order to adjust the conditions of 

and delivered this speech, being the first their agreement, and confirm them there 

of those which, in imitation of Demosthe- by some solemn act. This temple seems 

nes, were called afterwards his Philippics, to have been particularly chosen for that 

It was pronounced in the sixty-third year purpose, on account of its being nigh the 

of his age, and the seven hundred and capitol, whither Brutus and his party had 

ninth from the building of the city. fled for refuge. 

^ Caesar's death seemed the most likely ^ The Athenians, after the expulsion of 

means of restoring that authority to the the thirty tyrants set over them by the 

senate, which his ambition, while alive, Lacedaemonians, enacted a law contain* 

had deprived them of; but by the aitifice ing a general act of oblivion for all that 

of Antony, and the superior good fortune was past. 

of Octavius, this great end was defeated, * \iz,afivriffTiay: i. e. an amnesty, or act 

to which, perhaps, the inactivity of tiie of oblivion. 

conspirators at their first setting out did ^ The conspirators having been obliged 

not a little contribute. to leave Rome on account of the violence 

* Two days having been spent after of the mob, who were spirited up by the 

Caesar's deaith in mutual assurances of abettors of Caesar's tyranny, Antony, as a 

concord and amity, betwixt the conspira- mark of his disposition to peace, and to 

tors on the one hand, and Antony on the ingratiate himself with the senate, drew 

other ; on the third, the senale was con- up a decree, to abolish for ever the office 

2 R 
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so much as declare our sentiments. He brought an ordinance 
of the senate, ready drawn up in the manner in which he wanted 
it should pass: upon hearing it read, we complied with the 
utmost readiness ; and, by another act, returned him thanks in 
the most honourable terms. 

II. A new light now seemed to break out upon us, being de- 
livered not only from royalty, to which we had actually been 
subject, but from all apprehensions of its ever being restored : 
and great was the proof he gave of his being inclined that the 
state should enjoy its liberty, since he utterly abolished the 
office of dictator, which had often been legal, on account of the 
recent memory of its being made perpetual. The senate a few 
days after seemed to be freed from all apprehensions of blood- 
shed; the fugitive who pretended to be related to Caius Marius, 
was dragged through the streets to execution ; ^ and all this was 
done in common with his colleague. Other things there were, 
that belonged to Dolabella only ; but had Antony been present, 
I make no doubt but they would have been common to both. 
For when a boundless contagion had crept into the city, and 
daily extended its influence wider; and those very men were 
erecting a monument in the forum, who had performed those 
unfinished obsequies;^ and a set of desperate villains, in con- 
junction with slaves of the same dispositions, threatened the 
temples and buildings of the city every day more and more; 
such was the vengeance Dolabella took both of the audacious 
and proffigate slaves, and the impious and abandoned citizens ;® 
and such the spirit he shewed when he ordered the execrable 
pillar to be demolished, that to me it is surprising his subse- 
quent conduct should difier so widely from his behaviour on 
that glorious day. For behold, by the first of June, the day 
on which he had summoned us to meet, every thing was changed: 
no one thing was done by the senate ; but many, and of great 
consequence, too, by himself, both in the absence, and against 

and name of dictator. The senate passed ^ Cicero calls it insepultam sepulturam, 
it, as it were by acclamation, without put- because all the funeral rites were not 
ting it even to the vote ; and decreed the regularly performed, 
thanks of the house for it to Antony : who, ^ 'Vhe mob, headed by the impostor 
as Cicero afterwards told him, ^cfyfxed an Marius above mentioned, and artfully 
indelible infamy by it on Ctesar, in declar- spirited up by Antony's agents, idolized 
ing to the worlds that for the odium of his the memory of Caesar. For this purpose 
government, siich a decree was become both they reared a pillar twenty feet high in 
necessary and popular, the forum, and inscribed it parenti 
^ This Manus, by some called Cha- patrije ; they performed sacrifices upon 
maces, by others Heraphilus, and by it; made vows before it; and decided 
Appian, Amatius, had signalized himself certain lawsuits by one of the parties 
as the chief incendiary at Cffisar's funeral, swearing by the name of Caesar. Do- 
and the subsequent riots; and thus having, labella, who was then Antony's col- 
served Antony's ends, in driving Brutus league in the consulate, razed the pillar to 
and his party out of the city, was after- the ground ; the slaves who had be«n 
wards seized and strangled by his order, instrumental in rearing and worshipping 
his carcase dragged by a hook to the it, he crucified ; and the citizens he threw 
SeaUe Gemoniana, and hurled into the from the Tarpeian rock. 
Tiber. 
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the inclinations of the people. The consuls elect declared they 
durst not venture into the senate; the deliverers of their country, 
whom yet the consuls themselves extolled in all their assemblies, 
and in their common conversation, were banished that city, 
from whose neck they had torn the yoke of slavery. The 
veterans, as they are called, whom this body had so carefully 
provided for, were spirited up, not to preserve their present pos- 
sessions, but to hope for future plunder.^ As I chose rather to 
hear of, than to see these things, and had obtained the privilege 
of an honorary embassy,^® I departed with a resolution of re- 
tiiming to Rome on the kalends of January, which, in all pro- 
bability, was to be the first day of the senate's meeting. 

III. Thus, conscript fathers, have I laid before you the 
reasons of my departure : I shall now briefly acquaint you with 
the motive of my return, which has in it somewhat more sur- 
prising. When I had, not without reason, avoided going to 
Brundusium, and left the high road to Greece,^^ I landed at Sy- 
racuse about the first of August, because I was told the passage 
from thence into Greece was the best ; and though I have the 
greatest regard for that city, I could not be prevailed upon to 
stay any longer in it than one night. I was afraid lest so sud- 
den a visit to my friends, if I made any stay with them, should 
give some handle for suspicion. But when I was driven by 
contrary winds from Sicily to Leucopetra, a promontory in the 
territory of Rhegium, I set sail from thence, with a design of 
passing over. I had not proceeded far, however, when I was 
driven back by a southerly wind to the same port As it was 
late at night, and I had lodged at the house of P. Valerius, my 
companion and friend, with whom I spent the next day too, 
waiting for a wind, a great many of the corporation of Rhe- 
gium, and some of them lately come from Rome, came to 
see me. These first gave me a copy of Antony's speech ; which 

^ When Antony had put his affairs into but being driven from that by one of the 

the best train that he could, and appointed tribunes, he was content to restrain the 

the first of June for a meeting of the senate, continuance of it, which before was unli- 

he made a progress through Italy, in order mited, to the term of one year. When he - 

to gather up Caesar's old soldiers from the had resolved to prosecute his voyage to 

several colonies and quarters in which they Greece upon the present occasion, he 

were settled. By large bribes, and larger wrote to Dolabella to procure him the 

promises, he attached them to his interests, grant of an honorary legation; and lest 

and drew great bodies of them towards Antony should think himself slighted, he 

Rome, to be ready for any purpose that wrote to him too on the same subject, 

bis affairs should require. Dolabella immediately named him for one 

'° The legatio libera was an honorary of his own lieutenants, which answered his 

legation or embassy, granted arbitrarily purpose still better ; for without obliging 

by the senate to any of its members, when nim to any service, or limiting him to any 

the^ travelled abroad on their private time, it left him at full liberty to go where- 

affairs, in order to give them a public ever he pleased. 

character, and a right to be treated as "It appears from Cicero's letters to 

ambassadors or magistrates; which, by Atticus, tnat Antony had some legions at 

the insolence of these great guests, was a Brundusium; and it is here insinuated, 

grievous burden upon all the states and that, having heard of his intention to 

cities through which they passed. Cicero, travel into Greece, they had formed a 

in his consulship, designea to abolish it ; design of way-laying him. 
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so delighted me, that I began to entertain thoughts of returning. 
Not long after, the edict of Brutus and Cassius was brought 
nie,^2 which I thought a very equitable one, perhaps because 
I love them more on a pubUc than a private account. They 
told me besides, (for it generally happens that those who are 
desirous of bringing any good news, add something of their 
own to render it more agreeable,) that matters would be made 
up ; that there would be a full senate on the first of August ; 
that Antony, having dismissed his wicked counsellors, and given 
up his claim to the provinces of Gaul, would return to his alle- 
giance to the senate. 

IV. So ardent upon this was my desire of returning, that 
neither winds nor oars could satisfy my impatience ; not that I 
thought I could be here in time, but that I might not be later 
than I wished in congratulating my country. In a short time 
I reached Velia, where I saw Brutus ; with how much concern, 
I shall not say. I thought it a dishonour for me to dare to 
return to that city which Brutus had been obUged to quit, and 
to be desirous of remaining in safety in a place where he could 
not. But he was not affected in the manner that I was ; for, 
supported by the consciousness of so great and glorious a deed, 
he complained loudly of our misfortunes, but said nothing of 
his own. From him I first learned what kind of speech was 
delivered in the senate, on the first of August, by L. Piso ;^^ 
who, though he was but poorly seconded by those whose duty 
it was, (for this too I heard from Brutus,) yet, both by the testi- 
mony of Brutus, (and what can be of greater weight ?) and the 
report of all those I saw afterwards, he appeared to me to have 
acquired great glory. I made haste, therefore, to second him, 
who was not seconded by those that were present ; not that I 
could be of any service, (for that I neither expected, nor was it 
in my power,) but that if I should happen to share in the 
common lot of humanity, (and many things indeed out of the 
ordinary course of nature and fate seemed to threaten,^*) I might 
at least bequeath to my country the speech I made on this oc- 
casion, as a lasting monument of my affection. As I now flatter 
myself, conscript fathers, that my conduct in both respects has 
met with your approbation, before I enter on what concerns 

*^ This relates to an edict drawn up by cundum fata, quae ex principiis naturs 

Brutus and Cassius, in answer to one intrinsecis, et ex pugna quatuor primarum 

published before by Antony, charging qualitatum, una prsevalente contingiu Ilia 

them with acting in opposition to the prster naturam quidem, sed tamen se- 

public welfare. cundum fata, quse ab externa causarum 

*3 I„ Piso was father-in-law to Caesar, serie infertur ; ut si quis incendio, vel 

and had signalized himself by a vigorous naufragio, vel alio casu pereat. Ilia 

speech in the senate, on the first of prseter naturam, pr^terque fatum, quae 1 

August, in favour of the public liberty. nee a principiis naturae iutrinsecis nee a | 

** As the commentary of Abramius may causis externis agendi necessitate con* I 

throw some light upon these words, we strictis, sed ab hominis libertate dependit ; |j 

shall here transcribe it; ''Ilia mors," ut cum quis mortem sibi consciscit, vel 

says he, *' est secundum naturam, et se- alterius scelere occiditur.'' 
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the state, I shall beg leave to complain briefly of the injury 
done me yesterday by M. Antony, whose friend I profess 
myself to be ; and that I ought to be so, on account of some 
obligations he has laid me under, I have always been ready to 
acknowledge* 

V. What then was the reason why I was pressed yesterday 
in so harsh a manner to assist in the senate ? was I the only 
person absent ? have you not frequently had a thinner house ? 
was the business under consideration of such importance that 
there was a necessity even of carrying the sick thither ? Han- 
nibal, I suppose, was at our gates, or the debate was about 
a peace with Pyrrhus ; on which occasion we are told, the great 
Appius was carried to the senate, old and blind as he was.^^ 
The question was about supplications, in which kind of debates 
the senators are generally present, not with a view to save their 
forfeitures, but out of regard to those whose honours are under 
debate ; which is likewise the case when the question is con- 
cerning a triumph. So unconcerned on such an occasion are 
the consuls, that a senator is almost at liberty to be absent. 
As I was no stranger to this form, fatigued with my journey, 
and uneasy in my own thoughts, I sent, as a friend, to acquaint 
him with it. But he, in your hearing, declared that he would 
come himself to my house with workmen. Too passionately, 
indeed, and intemperately spoken ! for what crime could deserve 
such a punishment as could justify his declaring in this assembly, 
that he would come with the workmen of the public, to pull 
down a house built by a decree of the senate at the public charge ? 
Who ever laid a senator under such compulsion ? or what pe- 
nalty is there in such a case beyond a forfeit or a fine ?^^ Had 
he but known what I had to say, he would certainly have re- 
mitted somewhat of his severity. 

VI. Do you imagine, conscript fathers, that though you were 
obliged to comply, I would have given my voice for mixing 

'^ When Pyrrhus sent Cyneas to Home casion, so awakened the Roman spirit in 

to negotiate a peace with the senate, se- the senators, that without farther debate, 

vera! of the senators discovered a strong they unanimously passed a decree in- 

inclination to enter into a treaty. A stantly to dismiss the ambassador with 

rumour of this disposition being spread this answer : that the Romans would enter 

through the city, came to the ears of into no treaty with king Pyrrhus, so hng 

Appius Claudius, the famous orator and as he continued in Italy ; but with all 

civilian, who had for sonie time, on their strength would pursue the war against 

account of his great age and the loss of him, though he should vanquish a thousand 

his sightt retired from all public business, Lavinius's, 

and confined himself wholly to his family. '^ In the latter times of the republic. 

Upon hearing the report of what passed m the usual way of calling the senators was 

the senate, he caused himself to be carried by an edict appointing the time and place, 

in the arms of his domestics to the door of and published several days before, that the 

the senate-house, where his sons and his notice might be more public. If any 

sons-in-law met him, and led him into the senator refused or neglected to obey the 

assembly, which was hushed into a pro- summons, the consul could oblige him to 

found silence the moment he appeared, give surety for the payment of a certain 

The firm and honest speech which the fine, if the reasons of his absence should 

venerable old man made upon the oc- not be allowed. 
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parental obsequies with public thanksgivings ?^7 for introducing 
inexpiable rites into the state ? for decreeing supplications 
to a dead person, I will not say who ? Had it been L. Brutus^ 
who, with his own hand, deUvered Rome from regal tyranny, 
and, at the distance of almost five hundred years, had propa- 
gated a race, virtuous like himself, to do their country the like 
glorious service,^® I should never have been prevailed upon to 
blend the honotirs of the gods with that of a dead man ; to con- 
sent that he, who has nowhere a monument for the parental 
obsequies, should have pubUc suppUcations paid him. These, 
conscript fathers, were the sentiments I should have delivered, 
that I might have easily justified myself to the people of Rome, 
in case of any heavy calamity, through war, through pestilence 
or famine ; part of which has already fallen upon us, and more, 
I am afraid, threatens us. But I hope the immortal gods will 
pardon the people of Rome, who do not approve it ; and the 
senate, who decreed it contrary to their inclinations. What! 
must we not speak of the other grievances of the state ? I may, 
and ever will assert my dignity, and despise death. Let me 
but have the liberty of coming into this assembly, and I shall 
never decline the danger of speaking freely. And, O conscript 
fathers, that I could have been present on the first of August ! 
not that my presence could have been of any service, but that 
there might not have been, as was then the case, only one con- 
sular person who was worthy of that honour, and worthy of the 
state. This, indeed, is matter of great concern to me, that the 
men who have enjoyed the highest honours of the state, did not 
second L. Piso, who made so excellent a proposal. Was it 
for this the people of Rome raised us to consular dignity, that, 
when placed in the highest and most honourable station, we 
should set at nought the commonwealth ? Not a consular ex- 
pressed, nor even looked assent to what Piso proposed. A curse 
on this voluntary servitude ! it is too much that we are subject 
to a necessary one. I do not expect that all those who are of 
consular rank should deUver their sentiments. The case of 
those whose silence I pardon, is different from theirs whose 
voices I demand. I am indeed sorry to see them suspected by 
the Roman people, not of fear only, though that would be 

*7 The varentalia were only feasts held, universally allowed to him : Cicero men- 

and sacrinces offered in memory of the tions it frequently as a fact that nobody 

dead. They were called parentalia, be- doubted ; and often speaks of the image 

cause performed on account of parents and of old Brutus, which Marcus kept in his 

relations. house among those of his ancestors : and 

'^ This account of M. Brutus's descent Atticus, who was peculiarly curious in 
from L. Brutus, who expelled Tarquin, the antiquities of the Roman families, 
and gave freedom to Rome, is called in drew up Brutus's genealogy for him, de- 
question by some of the ancient writers ; ducing his succession from that old hero, 
and particularly by Dionysius of Halicar- in a direct line through all the intermediate 
nassus, who alleges several arguments ages from father to son. Corn, Nep. viu 
against it, which seem to be very plausi- Att, 
ble. While Brutus lived, however, it was 
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scandalous, but of being severally wanting to their dignity, for 
several causes. 

VII. In the first place, then, I return my sincerest ac- 
knowledgments to L. Piso, who considered not what was in 
his power, but what was his duty to do for the state : in the 
next place, I beg of you, conscript fathers, that though you 
should not have die courage to support my speech and my au- 
thority, you would at least, as you have hitherto done, give me 
a favourable hearing. First, then, I give it as my opinion, that 
Csesar's acts should be confirmed ; not that I approve, them, 
for who indeed can ? but because I think we ought to pay the 
greatest regard to peace and tranquilUty. I wish Antony were 
present, but without his counsel. ^^ He, I presume, has a pri- 
vilege to be indisposed, though yesterday I could have no such 
indulgence. He would shew me, or rather you, conscript fa- 
thers, in what manner he defends Caesar's acts. Shall the acts of 
Csesar, contained in his notes, his minutes, and memorandums, 
produced by this man only, nay, not even produced, but said to 
be extant, remain in force ? and shall what he engraved on brass, 
by which he admitted the commands of the people, and declared 
their laws perpetual, be of no account ? I am indeed of opinion, 
that nothing is so much the act of Csesar, as the laws of Csesar. 
If he has made any promises to one, must those promises re- 
main in force, when he himself could not have performed them ? 
as he actually made many promises to several, which he never 
performed ; but which are found out in much greater numbers 
since his death, than he ever bestowed bounties in his life. Yet 
these I am neither for changing, nor altering ; nay, his noble 
acts I defend with the greatest zeal. 1 wish the money were 
still in the temple of Ops.^^ It was indeed stained with blood ; 
but since it is not restored to those to whom it belongs, it might 
be serviceable to us on this occasion. Yet let that too be dis- 
sipated, if Gsesar's acts will have it so. Is there any thing that 
can with so much propriety be called the act of a man, who, in 
peaceful robes was invested with power and authority in the 
state, as a law which he passed ? Ask for the acts of Gracchus, 
and the Sempronian laws will be produced ; ask for Sylla's, the 
Cornelian. Besides, in what acts consisted Pompey^s third con- 
sulate ? In his laws, most certainly. Had you asked Ccesar him- 
self what he had done in the city and senate, he would have re- 
plied that he had passed many and excellent laws. But as to his 

*^ Cicero here means those yeteran sol- of Ops, amounting to above five millions 

diers whom Antony generally carried with and a half of our money. With this he 

him to the senate-house, in order to in- paid off his debts, which, at the time of 

timidate the senatorH, and awe them into Cssar's death, amounted to above three 

a compliance with his measures. hundred thousand pounds : purchased sol* 

^ Among other instances of Antony's diers ; and gained over to nis measures his 

violence, he seized the public treasure, colleague Dolabella, who had long been 

which CsBsar had deposited for the oc- oppressed with the load of his debts, 
casions of the government in the temple 
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notes, he would either have altered them, or not given them ; 
or if he had given them, he would not have reckoned them 
among his acts. Yet even these things I give up, some others 
I connive at : but in the most important points, that is, in his 
lawsj I am of opinion that we ought not to suffer Caesar's acts to 
be annulled. 

VIII. Was ever a law of greater importance and utility, or 
more frequently demanded in the best times of the state, than 
that the praBtorian provinces should not be held longer than a 
year, nor the consular longer than two ? If this law be abolished, 
can you imagine that Caesar's acts remain in force ? What ! are 
not all Caesar's judicial laws rendered void, by that which has 
been promulged in relation to a third decury of judges? 21 And 
do you defend Caesar's acts, who thus aboUsh his laws ? unless 
whatever he set down by way of memorandum in his pocket- 
book, is to be deemed his act, and, how unjust or useless soever, 
to be defended ; whilst that which he enacted in the fullest as- 
semblies of the people, is not to- be accounted an act of his. 
But of whom is this third decury composed ? of centurions, says 
he. How ? by the Julian law ; and before that, by the Pom- 
peian and Aurelian, that order was excluded from all judicial 
authority. A certain estate, says he, was proscribed. Yes ; and 
that not only to a centurion, but to a Roman knight. Accord- 
ingly the bravest and worthiest men that are at the head of 
corps still act, and have long acted in a judicial capacity. I mean 
not these, says he, but let every man that has headed a corps, 
have a power to judge. But if you were to enact, that whoever 
had served on horseback, which is the more honourable service, 
might sit as judge, you would not gain the approbation of a 
single person ; for in a judge, both his rank and fortune are to be 
regarded. These, says he, I do not mind; I am even for creating 
additional judges out of the subalterns of the Gallic legion; 22 
for otherwise, our party say, they cannot be safe. Reproachful 
honour to those, whom you thus unexpectedly raise to the seat 
of justice ; for this is the title of the law, that those should act 
as judges in the third decury who are not at Uberty to judge 
freely. Immortal gods ! what an error was this in those who 
contrived that law; for in proportion as each shall appear a 

^^ Caesar had passed a law, confining crest rising upon its head ; in imitation of 

the iudicial power to the senators and which, this legion wore a crest of feathers 

knights, and excluding the Tri^uni^rani, on the helmet; from which origin the 

who before had acted as judges. Antony word was adopted into the Latin tongue, 

was now desirous of adding a third order Antony, out 01 compliment to these troops, 

to the two former, to be chosen out of the and to assure himself of their fidelity, made 

centurions. a judiciary law, by which he erected a 

'^ This legion of the Alaudm was first third class of judges, to be drawn from the 

raised by Caesar, and composed of the officers of this legion, and added to the 

natives of Gaul, armed and disciplined other two of the senators and knights; for 

after the Koman manner, to which he which Cicero often roproaches him, as 

gave the freedom of Rome. He called it bv bein^ a most infamous prostitution of the 

a Gallic name, Alauda, which signifietfi dignity of the republic, 
a kind of lark, or little bird, with a tuft or 
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contemptible tool, the more solicitous will he be to wipe off hid 
infamy by judging with severity, that he may seem to be worthy 
of being a member in the honourable, rather than to be thrust 
deservedly into the disgraceful decuries. 

IX. There is another law promulged, by which those who 
are convicted of violence and treason may appeal, if they 
please, to the people. Whether now is this a law, or an abro- 
gation of all laws ? For what man living is there, whose interest 
it is that this law should pass ? No one is prosecuted upon these 
laws, nor any one likely to be ; for men surely will never be 
brought to a trial for what they have done in arms. But the 
thing is popular. I wish, indeed, he would suffer something to 
be popular; for all the, citizens of Rome concur now in heart 
and voice, as to the safety of the state. Whence then arises this 
eagerness for passing a law, which has every thing infamous, and 
nothing popular ? for what can be more scandalous, than that 
the man who has by force violated the majesty of the people of 
Rome, and has been lawfully condemned for his offence, should 
have recourse to that violence, of which he had before been 
legally convicted ? But why need I talk more of this law ? as if 
the debate now were, that any one might appeal. The inten- 
tion and import of the whole is, that no man shall ever be pro- 
secuted on these laws. For where is there either an accuser so 
frantic to be found, as to be willing to expose himself to a mer- 
cenary mob, after a criminal is convicted? or a judge, who 
would venture to pass sentence upon the party accused, that he 
himself might be dragged, the next moment, before a parcel of 
mercenary mechanics ? An appeal then is not the thing granted 
by this law ; but two other laws and proceedings highly salutary 
are reversed. For what else is it, but an encouragement to 
young fellows to become seditious, turbulent, and pernicious 
citizens ? For to what fatal extremities may not the tribunitian 
power be pushed, if the two laws relating to violence and trea- 
son are abolished ? What ! shall we render Caesar's laws of none 
effect, which order that one convicted of violence or treason 
should be deprived of the benefit of fire and water? And if 
such an appeal be allowed, are not Caesar's acts abolished? 
Which acts, even I, conscript fathers, who never approved of 
them, have always thought should be preserved for the sake of 
peace ; so that I not only disapproved of invalidating at present 
those laws which Caesar passed in his lifetime, but even those 
which you have seen exposed and posted up since his death. 

X. By the dead are exiles recalled : by the dead the freedom 
of Rome is granted, not to private persons only, but even to 
whole nations and provinces: by the dead, numbers of cor- 
porations have their taxes remitted. What has been produced 
then from his house, upon a single, but an unquestionable 
evidence, we defend : and shall we, who confirm Caesar's acts, 

2 s 
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think of abolishing those laws, which he himself, in our sight, 
recited, pronounced, enacted; laws, which he valued himself 
upon ; laws, in which he thought the whole system of our go- 
vernment comprehended ; laws, which affect our provinces and 
our trials ? Yet of those laws which are only proposed, we are 
at least at liberty to complain ; as to those which are said to be 
already passed, we have not even that liberty: for these, with- 
out being proposed, were passed before they were drawn up. 
They ask, why either I, or any of you, conscript fathers, should 
be afraid of bad laws, while we have virtuous tribunes of the 
people. We have, say they, those who will interpose, those 
who by oath are ready to defend the state ; therefore we ought 
to lay aside fear. But what intercessions, what rites, says he, 
do you tell me of? why, those on which the safety of our con- 
stitution depends. These, says he, I despise, and look upon 
as antiquated and ridiculous. The forum shall be surrounded : 
all the avenues to it shut up ; and armed men placed in several 
places, as guards. What then? whatever is thus carried on 
shall be law, and you shall see it engraved on brass. Sup- 
posing the following legal form of words to be inserted : The 
consuls inform require the consent of the people ;'^ for the right 
of requiring such consent we received from our ancestors : and 
the people in form consented. What people ? they who are ex- 
cluded. By what right ? is it by that which is totally abolished 
by force and arms ? And this I speak, because it may possibly 
happen; as it is the part of a friend to mention beforehand 
what may be avoided : if the things do not happen, then my 
speech will be confuted. I speak of the laws that are proposed^ 
which it is yet in your power to prevent passing. I point out 
faults, amend them ; I speak of force and arms, remove them* 

XL You must not be angry with me, Dolabella, for speaking 
in my country's cause; though, indeed, I do not think you 
will, for I know your good-nature. They tell me, that your I 

colleague, in this his good fortune, as he thinks it, though to 
me, not to make use of a harsher expression, he would appear 
more fortunate, were he to imitate the consulate of his uncle 
and ancestors ;2* but they tell me that he is angry. I am sensible 
how undesirable a thing it is that a man should at once be in- 
censed and armed, especially as the sword can now act with im- 
punity. But I will propose what appears to me just and rea- 
sonable ; and this, I imagine, Antony will not reject. If I re- 
flect upon his life or character, let him become my greatest 
enemy; but if I speak my sentiments freely, in regard to public 
affairs, as I have always done, I beg, in the first place, that he 

^ These words appear to have been the Marius's cruelty : and the uncle here 

preamble to all the bills which the Koman meant, was L. Csesar, who had been 

people passed. consul with C. Figulus; he was a person 

2* M. Antony, the celebrated orator, of great integrity, and well afiected to 

was his grandfather, who fell a victim to the state. 
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would not be angry; in the next, if he is^ that he would shew 
such resentment as becomes one citizen to another. Let him 
use arms, if they are necessary for the defence of his person, as 
he says they are ; but let nqt these arms injure those who speak 
what they think necessary for the good of the state. What can 
be more equitable than this request? but if, as I am informed 
by some of his acquaintance, every speech that opposes his 
pleasure, though free from abuse, offends him greatly, we must 
bear with the humour of a friend. The same persons tell me, 
however, that the same liberty will not be allowed to me, who 
am the enemy of Caesar, that was allowed to Piso, his father-in- 
law. They likewise admonish me of something which I shall 
guard against ; nor shall sickness, conscript fathers, be a better 
excuse for not attending this house, than death. 

XII. But, by the immortal gods ! while I behold you, Do- 
labella, for whom I have the tenderest regard, I cannot forbear 
mentioning the errors of you both.^s For 1 take you to be men 
of noble and exalted views, whose aim, as some who are too cre- 
dulous suspect, is not money, which the great and illustrious 
always despise, nor a formidable interest, nor power intolerable 
to Rome ; but the love of your fellow-citizens and glory. Now, 
true glory is the praise attending virtuous actions, and eminent 
services performed for our country, confirmed by the voice qf 
every good man, and by that of the public. I would here, Do- 
labella, mention the fruits of virtuous actions, did I not know 
that you have tasted a few of them. Can you recollect that any 
day of your life has given you greater pleasure than that on 
which you retired to your own house, after having expiated the 
forum,26 scattered the assembly of the wicked, punished the 
ringleaders of iniquity, and delivered the city from all appre- 
hensions of flames and slaughter ? What rank, what condition, 
what station did not, with the warmest zeal, applaud and con- 
gratulate you? Even I, by whose advice these actions were 
thought tohave been performed, received the thanks of the worthy 
upon that occasion, and was complimented on your success. 
Call to mind, I beseech you, Dolabella, that applause of the 
theatre, when all men, forgetting what you had done to offend 
them,27 declared that your late services had made them forgive 

^ Our orator's address to Antony and of eloquence, make but slight impres- 

Dolabella is extremely pathetic, and sions upon a mind under the habitual 

contains some noble and exalted senti- influence of ambition and vicious pre- 

ments. The path to true glory is so clearly judices. 

pointed out, together with the substantial ^ This refers to the demolition of the 

satisfactions arising from the pursuit of it, pillar mentioned above, which was matter 

that one is apt, at first, to wonder how it of so great joy to the city, that the whole 

could fail to produce some good effect, body of the people attended Dolabella to 

But a little reflection on human life and his house, and in the theatres gave him 

characters will be sufficient to convince the usual testimony of their thanks, by 

us, that the dictates of reason, and the the loudest acclamations, 

soundest maxims of philosophy, even ^ In the year of Rome 706, Dolabella 

when dressed out in the brightest colours had, by the fiction of an adoption into a 
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your past conduct. Can you, Dolabella, (with deep concjem I 
speak it ;) can you, I say, patiently relinquish such distinguished 
honour ? ^s 

XIII. And do not you, Mark Antony, (for I speak to you, 
though absent,) prefer that one day when the senate met in the 
temple of Tellus,^^ to all those months during which some, who 
think very differently from me, deem you happy ? What a speech 
you then made about concord? from what apprehensions did 
you then deliver the veterans, and from what anxiety the city ? 
On that day, laying aside resentment, forgetting the auspices, 
and acting yourself as augur,^^ you first consented that your col- 
league should be your colleague. Your Uttle son, delivered by 
your own hands into the capitol, was the pledge of peace. Was 
there ever a day of greater joy to the senate ? of greater joy to 
the people of Rome ? Was there ever a fuller assembly than 
that ? It was then we seemed delivered by the bravest men, 
because, as they intended, peace followed our deliverance. The 
next, the following, the third, and some subsequent days, you 
never failed to make some present, as it were, to your country : 
but the greatest of all was your abolishing the dictatorship. 
This was an indehble infamy fixed by you, by you I say, on the 
memory of Caesar: for as on account of the treason of one person, 
named Marcus Manlius,^! by a decree of the Manlian family, 
no patrician can bear that name ; so you, on account of your 
detestation of one dictator, have utterly abolished the name. 
When you had done such great things for your country, was 
you dissatisfied with the fortune, the dignity, the renown, the 
glory you had acquired ? whence then this great and sudden 
change ? I can never suspect that you are influenced by money : 
let every man speak as he pleases ; there is no necessity to be- 
Ueve him : but I never knew you guilty of any thing that was 
mean or dirty. Domestics, indeed, are wont sometimes to cor- 

plebeian family, obtained the tribunate, hands of Cassius, and suffering the same 

and raised great tumults and disorders in treatment which he had shewn to Trebo- 

Kome, by a law, which he published, to nius. 

expunge all debts. This was a source of ^ The third, to wit, after Csesar's death, 
no small affliction to his father-in-law when Antony summoned the senate, to 
Cicero, who complains heavily of it, in adjust the conditions of peace, and con- 
many of his letters to Atticus. firm them by some solemn act. 

28 Dolabella having been long oppress- ^o Antony had been jealous of Dolabella, 

ed with the load of his debts, which he as a rival in Caesar's favour; and when 

had contracted by a life of pleasure and Caesar promised to resign the consulship 

expense, was drawn entirely from Cicero to Dolabella, before he went to the 

and the republican party, into Antony's Parthian war, Antony protested, that by 

measures, by a large sum of money, and his authority as augur, he would disturb 

thepromiseof a share in the plunder of the that election, whenever it should be at- 

empire. He left Rome before the expira- tempted. 

tion of his consulship, to take possession ^^ This was the Manlius who had so 
of Syria, which had been allotted to him bravely defended the capitol when be- 
by Antony's management; and upon the sieged hj the Gauls; but being suspected 
news of his putting Trebonius to death was of affectmg regal authority, was afterwards 
declared a public enemy, and his estate con- thrown off the Tarpeian rock into the 
fiscated. He killed himsel fat last, at Lao- Tiber, 
dicea, to prevent his falling alive into the 
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rupt their masters i^^ but I know your firmness ; and I wish you 
would be as free from suspicion as you are from guilt. 

XIV. I am more afraid of this, lest, mistaking the true path to 
glory, you should think it glorious to be more powerful yourself 
than all men besides; and choose rather to be feared, than 
loved by your fellow-citizens. But if thes.e are your sentiments, 
you wholly mistake the road to glory. To be dear to our 
countrymen, to deserve well of the state, to be praised, respected, 
and beloved, is truly glorious ; but to be dreaded, and held in 
abhorrence, is odious, detestable, weak, and transient. We find 
even in the play, that to the man who said Let them hate while 
they fear^^ the maxim proved fatal. I wish, Antony, you 
would call to mind your grandfather, of whom you have heard 
me make such frequent mention. Do you think that he would 
have been desirous of purchasing immortality, at the expense 
of being the dreaded master of lawless arms ? This was his life, 
his prosperity this, in liberty to be equal, in dignity superior to 
others. To omit, therefore, the prosperous circumstances of 
your grandfather^s life, I would choose his latter end, violent as 
it was, rather than Cinna's lawless power, by whom he was 
most inhumanly murdered. But why do I endeavour to move 
you by words ? If Cesar's fate is not a warning to you, how 
much better it is to be loved than feared, no man's speeches 
will avail any thing. As for those who imagine that Csesar was 
happy, they are themselves most miserable. No man can be 
happy who holds life on such terms that it may be taken from 
him, not only with impunity, but with praise. Relent, there- 
fore, I beseech you; look back on your ancestors; and so 
govern the state, that your fellow-citizens may bless the day 
that gave you birth ; without which no man can be happy or 
glorious. 

XV. Both of you have had many proofs of the sentiments of 
the people of Rome, which I am sorry to see you not sufficiently 
affected with:^ for what else were the shouts of innumerable 
citizens, at the shows of gladiators ? what the concourse of the 
people ? what the incessant applauses poured out on Pompey's 
statue, and on the two tribunes who oppose youP^s Do not 
these things sufficiently declare the incredible unanimity of the 
whole Roman people ? What ! did the shouts, or rather the 

^ Cicero here bints at the avarice of wherever their free and genuine sense 

Fulvia, Antony's wife. could be declared ; particularly from 

^ A saying frequently made use of their acclamations at the shows of gla- 

by Accius, the poet, in his tragedy of diators exhibited by Brutus, and the re- 

Atreus. pairing of Porope^r's statue, which had 

^ The violences committed at Home been thrown down in the civil wars, 

after Csesar's death, were not owing to ^ These two tribunes were Tiberius 

the general indignation of the citizens Canutius and Nonius Aspernas: the latter 

against the murderers of CsBsar; no, the of whom opposed Dolabella in his suit 

memory of the tyrant was odious, and for the province of Syria; and the for- 

Brutus and Cassius were the real favourites mer set up Octavius^ in opposition to An- 

of the city, as appeared on all occasions, tony. 
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testimony and judgment of the Romans, at the games of 
Apollo, seem little in your eyesP^s Happy those who, when 
they could not be present in person, on account of an armed 
force, were nevertheless present, and clung to the very marrow 
and bowels of the Roman people ! unless, perhaps, you think 
that the applause and the palm was conferred on Accius, sixty 
years after his death, and not on Brutus; who, though not 
personally present at his own shows, yet in that most magnificent 
entertainment received the most affectionate wishes of the Roman 
people, who mitigated their sorrow for the absence of their de- 
liverer by uninterrupted applauses and acclamations. I, indeed, 
am one of those who have ever despised these acclamations, 
when bestowed by the populace : but when they are bestowed 
by the highest, the middlemost, and the lowest ranks ; in short, 
by the whole collective body ; especially when those who were 
wont to court the applause of the people are forced to hide 
their heads ; this I term not applause, but approbation. But 
if these things seem trivial to you, which are, in fact, of the 
highest importance, will you likewise despise the proof you 
had, how dear the life of A. Hirtius was to the people of 
Rome? 37 It was sufficient to him that he was approved by the 
Roman people, as he still is agreeable to his friends, in which 
respect he exceeds all men ; dear to his own family, to whom 
he is so in the highest degree : but when have we known the 
anxiety of good men, and the concern of all, so great as they 
have been for him ? never, surely. How then, immortal gods ! 
are you at a loss what construction to put upon this ? What 
do you imagine they think of your lives, to whom the Uves of 
those are so dear, who, they flatter themselves, will consult the 
interests of their country? I have now, conscript fathers, reaped 
the full fruit of my return ; as I have now said what must in all 
events be a proof of my constancy, and have been favourably 
and attentively heard by you; an indulgence which ^ I shaU 
often use, if I can do it with safety to myself and you ; if not, 
I shall reserve myself as well as I can, not so much for my 
own sake, as for that of the repubUc. I have Uved almost 
enough, either for nature or for glory ; if any addition is made 
to either, the advantage shall not be so much mine, as yours and 
my country's. 

^ Brutus and Cassius were obliged, as happening to fall sick, the Roman people 

praetors, to exhibit certain games in honour put up vows for his recovery, as for a 

of Apollo, with wtiich the public were person on whom depended the safety of 

annually entertained on the third of the state. This was the Hirtius who was 

July : but as they had withdrawn them- afterwards slain at Modena, and whose 

selves from Rome, these games were death, joined with that of his colleaeue, is 

conducted by the brother of Cassius. thought to have been of such fatal con* 

^ Hirtius was then consul elect, and sequence to Rome. 
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Sect, I. By what singular fate of mine, conscript fathers, shall 
I say it comes to pass, that for these twenty years there has not 
been an enemy to the public,^ who has not at the same time 
declared war also against me? It is unnecessary for me to 
mention their names, since you yourselves can so easily recollect 
them : their punishment has been more grievous than I could 
have wished. I am surprised, Antony, that you do not dread 
their fate, as you imitate their conduct. This, in others, how- 
ever, I less wondered at ; for not one of them chose to be my 
enemy ; all of them were attacked by me, for the sake of the 
state. But you, without even the provocation of words, that 
you may appear more audacious than Catiline, and more furious 
than Clodius, have, of your own accord, fallen upon me with 
your calumnies, and thought a breaking with me would be a 
recommendation to profligate citizens. What am I to think 
of this ? that I am despised ? I see nothing in my life, nor in 
my reputation, nor in my actions, nor in my capacity, small as 
it is, diat Antony can despise. Did he imagine the senate was 
the properest place for making a successful attack upon my 
character ? an assembly which has conferred on many illustrious 
citizens the praise of having done great things for the state, but 
on me alone that of having saved it. Had he a mind to contend 
with me in eloquence ? this is, indeed, doing me a kindness : 
for what more copious, what more fertile subject can I have 
than that of speaking for myself, and against Antony ? This 

• Antony, being highly exasperated at sarv, for his security, to remove to some 
the preceding speech, summoned another of his villas near Naples; where he corn- 
meeting of the senate, where he again posed this oration, by way of reply to 
required Cicero's attendance, being re- Antony ; not delivered in the senate, as 
solved to answer him in person, and the tenour of it seems to imply, but 
justify his own conduct. The senate met finished in the country ; nor intended to 
on the appointed day, in the temple of be published till things were actually 
Concord, whither Antony came with a come to an extremity, and the occasions 
strong guard, and in great expectation of of the republic made it necessary to render 
meeting Cicero, whom he had endeavoured Antony's character and designs as odious as 
by artifice to draw thither: but though possible to the people. It is a most bitter 
Cicero himself was ready, and desirous to invective on his whole life, describing it 
go, yet his friends over-ruled, and kept as a perpetual scene of lewdness, faction, 
him at home, being apprehensive of some violence, and rapine, heightened with all 
design intended against his life. Antony's the colours of wit and eloquence ; and 
speech confirmed their apprehensions, in shews that, in the decline of life, Cicero 
which he poured out the overflowings of had lost no share of that fire and spirit 
his spleen with such fury against him, with which his earlier productions are 
that Cicero, alluding to what he had done animated. 

a little before in public, says, that he ' Ever since his consulship; during all 

seemed once more rather to sp— w, than which time he had been continually 

to speak. As a breach with Antony was harassed with the Clodian and Cati- 

now inevitable, Cicero thought it neces- linarian factions. 
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is certainly his design; he thought, that to men of his own 
stamp, he could not approve himself a foe to his country, 
unless he became my enemy. Before I reply to other matters, 
I shall touch briefly on our friendship, which he charges 
me with violating ; an accusation, in my opinion, of the blackest 
nature. 

II. He complains that I appeared, I know not when, against 
his interest. Ought I not to have appeared against a stranger, 
in favour of my friend and kinsman P^ ought I not to have ap- 
peared against a power acquired, not by any hopes of virtue, 
but at the expense of youthful bloom ? ought I not to have ap- 
peared against an injury committed through the partiaUty of an 
infamous tribune, and not the decision of the prcetor ? But this, 
I fancy, you mentioned, in order to recommend yourself to the 
lowest rank of the people ; it being well known to all, that you 
yourself are son-in-law to a man who had been a slave, and tfiat 
your children are the grandchildren of Q. Fadius, who had been 
a slave. But you had put yourself under my direction, (for 
that was your expression;) you frequented my house. Had 
you done that, indeed, your reputation and your morals had 
Seen more free from blemish. But you neither did it, nor, had 

irou been inclined, would Curio have permitted you.^ You al- 
eged that you quitted your pretensions to the augurship, in 
my favour. Incredible assurance ! astonishing impudence ! At 
the time when Cn. Pompey and Q. Hortensius nominated me 
augur,* (for two only could 4o it,) at the request of the whole 
college, you was not able to pay your debts, nor had you any 
hopes of safety but in the subversion of the commonwealth. 
But could you stand for the augurship when Curio was not in 
Italy ? or when created augur, could you have carried a single 

^ Who this friend was, does not appear; prodigality, that, to supply the magni* 

but the stranger hinted at, was Q. Fadius Acence of his shows and plays, with 

Bombalio, the freed-man, whose daughter which he entertained the city, he was 

Antony had married. soon driven to the necessity of selling him- 

3 Curio was a young nobleman of shin- self to Caesar, and fell the first victim in the 

ing parts; admirably formed by nature civil war. 

to adorn that character, in which his fa- * Thepriestsof all kinds were originally 
ther and grandfather had flourished before chosen at Rome by their colleges, till Do- 
him, of one of the principal orators of mitius, a tribune, transferred the choice of 
Rome ; but a natural propensity to plea- them to the people ; whose authority was 
sure, stimulated by the example and held to be supreme in sacred, as well as 
counsels of his perpetual companion An- civil afifairs. This act was reversed by 
tony, hurried him into all the extrava- Sylla, and the ancient right restored to the 
gance of expense and debauchery. When colleges ; but Labienus, when tribune, in 
nis father, by Cicero's advice, obliged him Cicero's consulship, recalled the law of 
to quit the familiarity of Antony, he re- Domitius, to facilitate CsBsar's advance- 
formed his conduct, and, adhering to the ment to the high-priesthood : it was ne- 
instructions and maxims of Cicero, be- cessnry, however, that every candidate 
came the favourite of the city ; the leader should be nominated to the people by two 
of the young nobility; and a warm as- augurs, who ^ave a solemn testimony 



sertor of the authority of the senate, upon oath of his dignity and fitness for the 

power of the triumvirate. om< 
After his father's death, upon his first Pompey and Hortensius, the two most 



against the power of the triumvirate, office : this was done in Cicero's case by 



taste of public honours, and admission eminent members of the college \ and 
into the senate, his ambition and thirst of after the election, he was installed with all 
popularity engaged him in so immense a the usual formalities by Hortensius. f 
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tribe, had it not been for Curio? and even his friends were 
convicted of violence, because they were too zealous in your 
cause. 

III. But I have been obliged to you : how obliged to you ? 
though I have been always ready to acknowledge that very cir- 
cumstance which you mention as an obUgation, choosing rather 
to confess myself obUged to you, than appear ungrateful to any 
unthinking person. But what was this obligation? That you 
did not murder me at Brundusium? What! would you have 
murdered a man, preserved and restored to Italy by order of 
that very conqueror, who, as you yourself were wont to boast, 
had created you chief of his banditti?^ Admitting you could 
have done this ; what else is it, conscript fathers, but the favour 
of robbers, whose language it is, that they save the lives of those 
they do not murder? If there were really any merit in this, 
those whom you used to call the most illustrious of mankind, 
and who killed their preserver, never could have acquired so 
great glory. But what is the merit of abstaining from the com- 
mission of a most atrocious crime ? in which case it ought not 
to have been so agreeable to me that I was spared by you, as 
grievous, that you had it in your power to have murdered me 
with impunity. But allowing it to be a favour, since no greater 
can be received at the hands of a robber, in what respect can 
you call me ungrateful ? ought I not to lament my country's 
ruin, lest I should appear ungrateful to you ? yet in the com- 
plaint I then made, mournful and wretcned as it was, though 
unavoidable by me in that station, to which I had been raised 
by the senate and people of Rome, what was there in the least 
abusive? did I not speak with moderation? did I not speak 
with friendship ? Yet how great must be his temper, who, com- 
plaining of Antony, could abstain from abuse ? especially when 
you had dissipated the remains of the state ?^ when, within your 
house, every thing was subject to the most infamous venality ? 
when you confessed that laws relating to yourself, which had 
never been proposed, were passed by your means? when, as 
augur, you had abolished the auspices ; and, as consul, the in- 
tercession of the tribunes ? when you had been shamefully at- 
tended by armed men? when, worn out with wine and de- 
bauchery, you committed all manner of lewdness in a house re- 
markable for its purity ? But I, as if I had been contending with 
M. Crassus, with whom I have had many and sharp contests, 
and not with a most infamous gladiator, whilst I grievously 
lamented my country's ruin, omitted all personal reflections. 

^ What Cicero here says, is equally se- the temple of Ops, which Antony claimed 

vere both upon Cssar and upon Antony ; to himself, and made subservient to the 

for he insinuates, that the war was more purposes of his ambition ; or the four 

properly a robbery than a lawful war. thousand talents may be referred to, which 

* By reliquias reipublicte is here pro- Antony got from Calphurnia, Caesar's 

bably meant the public money laid up in wife. 

2 T 
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To-day, therefore, I shall take care to make him sensible how 
great a favour I then conferred upon him. 

IV. This wretch, void of all politeness, and ignorant even of 
common decency, publicly read the letters which he says I 
wrote to him. For who, that knows ever so little of what 
passes among men of honour, upon occasion of a slight quarrel, 
ever exposed and publicly read the letters that were sent him 
by his friend to destroy the intercourse of absent friends ? what 
is it, but to strip Ufe of all its social joys ? How many jokes are 
there generally in letters, which, if exposed, would appear very 
trifling ? how many serious things, yet by no means to be di- 
vulged ? let this sufiSce for his want of politeness ; observe now 
his incredible stupidity. What have you to object to me, my 
man of eloquence ? for such you seem to Mustella Tamisius and 
Tiro Numisius ;7 who, as they are standing this very moment in 
the sight of the senate with drawn swords in their hands, if you 
can shew why they are not to be ranked among assassins, I too 
shall think you eloquent. But what can you object, if I should 
deny that I ever sent you such letters ? by what evidence can 
you convict me ? By my handwriting ? in this you have a pro- 
fitable dexterity ; but how can you do it ? for they were written 
by my secretary. Now do I hate that tutor of yours, who, 
though he received such great wages, as I shall presently make 
appear, did not teach you the least wisdom. For what shews 
less, I will not say of an orator, but of a reasonable being, than 
to object that to an adversary, which if he should deny but upon 
his bare word, the objector could proceed no farther ? But I do 
not deny it ; and by that very fact I convict you, not only of 
being void of poUteness, but of common understanding. For is 
there a word in these letters, that is not fuU of politeness, good 
manners, and benevolence ? But all your pique is, that in these 
letters I did not shew how bad an opinion I had of you, that I 
wrote to you as a fellow- citizen, and a worthy man, and not as 
a villain and a robber. Yet I, though the provocation I have 
received from you might justify my doing it, will never expose 
your letters;® in which you beg that I would give you leave to 
recall a certain person from banishment, and swear that you will 
never do it without my consent. You obtained your request ; 
for why should I oppose thy audacious insolence, which neither 
the authority of this assembly, nor the majesty of the Roman 
people, nor any laws can restrain ? But, after all, why did you 
beg this of me, if the person for whom you interceded was re- 
caUed by Csesar's law ? But he had a mind, forsooth, to compli- 
ment me ; though as the law was passed, no thanks were even 
due to himself. 

' All that we know of these men, is, ^ Cicero means the letters which he re- 
that they were ruffians employed by An- ceived from Antony, in regard to the re- 
tony ; illiterate fellows, qualified only to storation of Sextus Clodius. See Letters to 
execute his brutal purposes. Atticus, b. 14. 
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V. But as I have a great deal to say, conscript fathers^ both 
for myself and against Antony, I must beg of you, that while I 
am speaking for myself, you would hear me with indulgence ; 
and when I speak against him, I shall take care that you hear 
me with attention. I must farther beg of you, that as you 
have known my moderation and decency, both in the whole 
tenour of my life, and the course of my pleadings, you would 
not think I forget myself, if I answer him to-day according to 
the provocation he has given me. I will not treat him as a 
consul ; for he has not treated me as consular : though he is in 
no repect consul, either as to his life, his administration, or the 
manner in which he was created; but I, beyond all dispute, 
consular. That you may understand, then, what sort of a 
consul he professes himself, he objects to me my consulate ; a 
consulate, conscript fathers, which was nominaUy mine, but 
in fact yours : for what did I ordain, what did I undertake, or 
what execute, but by the advice, authority, and decision of this 
assembly ? And hast thou the assurance, wise and eloquent as 
thou art, to reproach me with my conduct, in the presence of 
those very persons by whose counsels and wisdom it was regu- 
lated ? Who ever blamed my consulate, except P. Clodius ? 
whose fate, as it has overtaken C. Ourio, now awaits thee;^ since 
thou hast that in thy house which proved fatal to both.^® My 
consulate does not please Mark Antony ; yet it pleased P. Ser- 
viUus, to name him first, who is last deceased, of the men of 
consular dignity at that time. It pleased Q. Lutatius Catulus, 
whose authority in this state will never die ; it pleased the two 
Luculli, M. Crassus, Q. Hortensius, C. Curio, M. Lepidus, 
C. Piso, M. Glabrio, L. Volcatius, C. Figulus, with D. Sila- 
nus and L. Mursena, who were then consuls elect. The same 
thing that pleased these consular men, pleased also Marcus 
Cato,^^ who, as he left the world to avoid many things he fore- 
saw, never saw thee consul. But, above all, did my consulate 
please Cn. Pompey, who, when he first saw me, on his retimi 
from Syria, embracing and complimenting me, owned that he 
was indebted to my conduct for beholding his country again. 
But why do I descend to particulars ? So much did it please 
a full senate, that there was not a man who did not return 
thanks to me as to a father, who did not acknowledge that he 
owed his Hfe, his children, his fortune, and the safety of the 
state, to me. 

^ Curio, having driven Cato out of Si- *° Meaning Fulvia, who was first mar- 

cily, marched with the best part of four ried to Clodius, concerning whom see the 

legions into Africa against Varus, who, oration for Milo ; next, to Curio, above 

strengthened by the conjunction of Juba, mentioned ; and lastly, to Antony, 

had reduced the whole province to his ^' Marcus Cato, otherwise Uticensis, 

obedience. Upon his landing, he met never rose higher than the prstorship ; 

with some success, but was afterwards and, for that reason, is nott ranked here 

entirely defeated and slain near the river among those of consular dignity. 
Bagrada, by Sabura, Juba's general. 
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neither write down, nor the registers contain their names. For 
when abandoned villains confessed their design of being the par- 
ricides of their country ; when they were forced by the informa- 
tion of their accompUces, their own handwriting, and the voice 
of their letters, if I may use the expression, to acknowledge 
that they had conspired to set fire to the city, to murder the 
citizens, to lay waste Italy, and overturn the commonwealth, 
where is the man that must not then have been roused to the 
defence of the public safety ? especially as the senate and people 
of Rome had then such a leader, that, had they now his fellow, 
the same fate would overtake thee which then befell them. He 
denies that I delivered the body of his step-father to be buried.^* 
Not even P. Clodius ever said this, whom, as I had reason to be 
his enemy, I am sorry to see outdone by thee in all manner of 
wickedness. But what could put it into thy head to remind us 
that thou wast educated in the house of Lentulus ? wast thou 
apprehensive that we should imagine nature could not have 
made thee such a monster, without the aid of education ? 

VIII. But so great was thy stupidity, that through the 
whole of thy discourse, thou wast at variance with thyself; in- 
somuch that what thou saidst, was not only incoherent, but 
widely different and contradictory ; so that thou didst not seem 
to contend so much with me as with thyself. You owned that 
your step-father was concerned in that monstrous conspiracy; 
but complained that he was punished for it. Thus, what was 
properly my act, you extolled ; what was wholly the senate's, 
you condemned: for, that the guilty were apprehended, was 
owing to me ; that they were punished, to the senate. This 
orator therefore does not perceive that he is praising the man 
he speaks against, and condemning those before whom he 
speaks. Now by whose, I will not say audaciousness, (for he 
loves to be called audacious,) but by whose stupidity, an impu- 
tation he by no means likes, though he exceeds all men in it, 
shall I say it is, that the mount of the capitol was mentioned, 
when armed men are posted even amidst our benches ? when 
in this very temple of Concord, immortal gods ! in which, under 
my consulship, wholesome measures were taken, measures by 
which we now live, guards are placed with swords in their 
hands ? Accuse the senate ; accuse the equestrian order, which 
was then connected with the senate; accuse every rank, and 
every citizen ; but you must confess that this assembly is, at this 
very instant, beset by barbarians.^^ It is not owing to your au- 
daciousness that you talk so impudently; but your not per- 

^* Antony, it seems, had objected to Palestine having; that name,) whom 
Cicero, that he refused burial to the corpse Antony, when he served under Gabinius, 
of Lentulus Sura; but Plutarch, in his the pro-consul, brought with him to 
Life of Mark Antony, shews that this Rome, as persons every way qualified 
charge was groundless. to execute his brutal and ambitious 

15 Jews, (so called from a province of purposes. 
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ceiving the inconsistency of what you say, shews yotir extreme 
stupidity: for what can be more absurd, than to reproach 
another with taking up arms for the defence of his country, when 
thou thyself hast prepared an armed force for its destruction ? 
But you once had a mind to be witty. Good gods ! how ill did 
that become you! and, in some measure, let me tell you, it 
was your own fault ; for you have a lady who might have in- 
fused some wit into you.^® Let arms give place to the gown. 
How ! and did they not then give place ? but the gown after- 
wards gave place to thy arms. Let us consider, then, which 
was best ; that the arm3 of impious men should yield to the li- 
berty of the Roman people, or that our liberty should yield to 
thy arms ? But I shall say no more to thee concerning poetry ".^^ 
only observe briefly, that thou art an utter stranger to that and 
every other branch of literature ; that I have never been want- 
ing, in what I owe either to the state, or to my friends ; and 
yet, by the works of every kind which I have composed in my 
leisure hours, have made my labours and learning contribute 
somewhat to the advantage of youth, and the glory of the 
Roman name. These things, however, are foreign to our pre- 
sent purpose; let us proceed, therefore, to what is of greater 
importance. 

IX. You said that Publius Clodius was killed by my advice. 
What would men have thought, had he been killed when you 
pursued him in the forum with your drawn sword, before the 
whole people of Rome ; and had effected your purpose, if he 
had not thrown himself under the steps of a bookseller^s stall, 
and, by barricading it, put a stop to your pursuit ? In this, 
indeed, I confess that I countenanced you ; but you yourself 
do not say that I advised you to it : as for Milo, I could not 
possibly countenance him, for he had completed the business 
before any person suspected that he had undertaken it. Yet it 
was I who advised him to it ; as if Milo could not have done a 
service to his country without an adviser. But I rejoiced at it. 
What ! amidst such universal joy, was there any reason why I 
should be the only dejected person in Rome ? Yet, though it 
was not so very prudent to do it, a trial was appointed con- 
cerning the death of Clodius ; for where was the necessity of 

*• This was Cytheris, one of Antony's common thing with ladies of her character, 

mistresses, whom he is said he have carried '^ This famous distich has been a source 

along with him in his military expeditions, of perpetual raillery upon Cicero's poetical 

Some commentators think she is the same character ; and two bad lines, says the 

person who is mentioned by Virgil, in elegant and ingenious author of his life, 

those lines, £cl. 10. picked out by the malice of enemies, and 

Galie quid insanis ? inquit : tua cura transmitted to posterity as a specimen of 

LycoHs, the rest, have served to damn many 

Perque nives aZmm, perque horrida thousands of good ones : Antony, it seems, 

castra secuta est. had been severe upon him in regard to his 

She was called Volumnia, too, from poetry : and it is very observable, that his 

Volumnius Eutrapelus, who was ac- answer is not in that elegant and polite 

quainted with her before Antony was. Slie strain of raillery he was master of upon 

had, indeed, various names, which is no un- other occasions. 
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trying a man by a new law, for the murder of another, when 
such a proceeding was authorized by the laws already in being ? 
The trial, however, went on ; and what nobody, while the af- 
fair was depending, accused me of, that you have laid to my 
charge so many years after. But as to what you had the as- 
surance to say, and that in so many words, that Pompey was 
separated from Caesar's friendship by my means ; and for that 
very reason, that the civil war was owing to me ; though you 
are not altogether in the wrong, yet you are widely mistaken 
in point of time, which is a point of great importance. 

X. While M. Bibulus, that most valuable citizen, was consul, 
I omitted no means in my power to draw off Pompey from his 
connection with Caesar : but in this Caesar was more fortunate, 
for he separated Pompey from my friendship. But after 
Pompey had given himself up entirely to Csesar, why should I 
have endeavoured to disunite them? To have entertained 
hopes of doing it, had been folly ; to have attempted it, had 
been impudence. Two occasions, however, there were, on 
which I advised Pompey to oppose Caesar; and both these 
measures you may blame if you can. The first was, that 
Caesar's five years command should not be prorogued;^® the 
other, that Pompey would not suffer any regard to be paid to 
Caesar's absence: in either of which could I have prevailed, 
we had never fallen into these calamities. Yet when Pompey 
had delivered up all his own power, and that of the Roman people, 
into Caesar's hands, when he began too late to perceive those 
evils which I had long before foreseen, and when I saw that an 
unnatural war was ready to break out against my country, I 
never ceased endeavouring to promote peace, harmony, and a 
reconciliation. What I said upon that occasion, is well known 
to many : / tvishy Pompey j you had never contracted, or never 
broke off your friendship vnth Casar; the one had been consistent 
with your dignity, the other with your prudence. These, Mark 
Antony, have ever been my counsels, both with regard to 
Pompey and the state : had they prevailed, the constitution had 
stood, and you must have fallen by your crimes, your poverty, 
and infamy. 

*® Pompey, when he was consul the very extraordinary part ; for, at the same 
third time, in the year 701, procured a law time that he dissuaded Pompey from suffer- 
empowering Caesar to offer himself as a ing this law to pass, he persuaded Ccelius, 
candidate for the consulship, without who was one of the tribunes of the people^ 
appearing personally at Rome for that to promote it, or at least not to oppose it, 
purpose. This was contrary to the funda- agreeably to a promise which he had given 
mental principles of the Roman constitu- to Caesar for that purpose. This appears 
tion, and proved in the event the occa- in a passage of one of his letters to 
sion of its being utterly destroyed; as it Atticus, where, speaking of Caesar's claim 
furnished Caesar with the only specious to sue for the consulate, without person- 
pretence for turning his arms against the ally attending at Rome, he tells Atticus, 
republic. Cicero affirms here, that he utilli hoc licet et^ adjuvi : rogatus ab ipso 
endeavoured to dissuade Pompey from RavenruE de Coslio tribuno plebis. Ad, 
suffering this law to pass: but if this Att. 7. 1. 
assertion be true, he must have acted a 
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XI. But these are instances of an old date : let us proceed 
to one that is later. You say, then, that Caesar was killed by 
my advice. Here I am afraid, conscript fathers, of a most 
scandalous imputation, since it may seem as if I set up this sham 
accuser, not only to load me with my own honours, but with 
those of others : for who ever heard my name among those who 
had a share in that most glorious deed ? yet whose name that 
was concerned in it, was concealed? Concealed, do I say? 
whose, that was not immediately published ? I would sooner 
say that some boasted of beitig m that number who were not, 
than that any who were, desired to be concealed. Besides, how 
likely is it, that among so many, partly persons of obscure 
birth, partly young men, who concealed nobody, my name 
could possibly he hid ? For if those heroes had wanted persons 
to rouse them to the deliverance of their country, needed I to 
have prompted the two Bruti, each of whom had the statue of 
L. Brutus daily in his eye, and one of them that of Ahala be- 
sides ? ^9 Sprung from such progenitors, therefore, would these 
men have asked advice of a stranger rather than of their own 
family, abroad rather than at home ? What ! 0. Cassius, de- 
scended from a family that not only could not brook sovereignty, 
but even the superiority of any one;^® he, I suppose, wanted my 
instigation, who, even without the assistance of his illustrious 
partners, would have done this very thing in Cilicia, at the 
mouth of the river Cydnus, if Caesar had not landed on a different 
side from what he intended. It was not the death of his father, 
that most illustrious man, nor the fate of his uncle, nor the 
being deprived of his own honours, but my influence, that roused 
Cn. Domitius to recover his liberty .^^ Did I persuade C. Tre- 
bonius ? a man I would not even have ventured to talk to on 
such a subject: for which reason the state owes him greater 
thanks, because he preferred the liberty of the Roman people 
to the friendship of a single person, and chose rather to be the 
expeller than the partner of usurpation. Was L. TiUius Cimber 
determined by me }^^ one whom I was rather surprised to find 
concerned in such an action, than of opinion that he would un- 
dertake it ; and the reason of my surprise was, that he could be 
unmindful of favours, and mindftil of his country. How shall I 
distinguish the two Servilii?^ shall I call them Cascas, or Ahalas? 

'^ Ahala was one of Brutus's ancestors and nephew to Cato Uticensis. 

by the mother's side ; he slew Sp. Melius, ^ Seneca, in his epistles to Lucullus, 

a Roman knight, suspected, on account says, that this Cimber was a notorious 

of his largesses to the people, of aiming at drunkard : and that, nevertheless, the secret 

the sovereignty. of Caesar s death was as much entrusted 

^ Cassius was descended from the great to him as it was to Cassius, who aU his life 

C. Cassius, who put his own son to death, had drank nothing but water, 

because suspected of forming designs ^ Publius Servilius, the father, was 

against the state. consul in the year of the city 674 ; and 

^* Suetonius gives a very great character having taken some towns of the Isauri, be 

to this Domitius. He was son to L. Domi« assumed the surname of Isauricus. His 

tius, who fell in the battle of Pharsalia, son was twice consul. 
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and canst thou think that these were influenced more by my 
persuasion, than love for their country ? It would be tedious to 
mention the rest. That there were so many^ is an honour to 
their country, and glorious to themselves. 

XII. But observe in what manner this acute reasoner is to 
convict me. The moment Ceesar was killed, says he, M. 
Brutus, extending his arm aloft with the bloody dagger, called 
aloud on Cicero by name, and congratulated him on the recovery 
of Uberty. But why did he congratulate me in particular? 
because 1 was privy to the design. Consider whether this was 
not the reason of his calling upon me, that as he had performed 
an action of a similar nature with mine, he called me to witness 
that he appeared there as the rival of my glory. But, dunce, 
dost thou not perceive, that if a desire of having Csesar killed,, 
which thou chargest me with, be a crime, it is also a crime to 
rejoice at his death? for where is the difference betwixt the 
adviser and approver of an action ? or what matters it whether 
I wanted to see it done, or rejoiced at it ? Is there then a man, 
excepting thyself, and those who rejoiced at his usurpation, who 
was either averse to its being done, or condemned it when 
done ? All men then are criminal : for all good men, as much 
as they could, were concerned in the death of Ceesar. Some 
wanted resolution, some spirit, some the opportunity ; but not 
one the inclination. But observe the stupidity of the man, or 
shall I rather say of the brute — ^for these were his words : M. 
BrutuSy whom I name tvith honour, holding up the bloody dagger, 
called aloud upon Cicero ; whence we may infer, that he was 
privy to the design.^ I therefore am called a villain, because you 
suspect me to have suspected something ; he that held up the 
reeking poniard, is mentioned by you witii honour. Be it so : 
let this stupidity be in thy words ; how much more is there in 
thy sentiments and actions? Determine, my worthy consul, 
the nature of what the Bruti, C. Cassius, Cn. Domitius, C. 
Trebonius, and the rest have done. Take my advice, sleep 
out thy wine, and dispel its fumes. Must torches be ap- 
plied to rouse thee, nodding over a cause of such importance ? 
Wilt thou never understand, that it m^ust be determined by 
thee, whether those who committed that action were murderers, 
or the assertors of liberty ? 

^ Dr. Akenside, in his Pleasures of the Refulgent from the stroke of C<Bsar*s fate. 

Imagination, one of the roost beautiful Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 

poems in the English, or perhaps in any Aloft extending, like eternal Jove 

other language, speaks thus of what is here When guilt brings doum the thunder, calVd 

said of Brutus : aloud 

Look then abroad thro* nature, to the range On Tully's name, and shook his crimson 

Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres steel. 

Wheeling unshaken, thro' the void immense ; And bade the father of his country, hail ! 

And speak, man ! does this capacious For lo ! the tyrant prostrate on the dust ! 

scene And Rome again is free ! 

With half that kindling majesty dilate Pleas, of Imag. b. i. 487. 
Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 

2u 
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XIII. Yet attend a little, and for one moment think like a 
sober man. For I who confess myself their friend, and, as you 
aflBrm, am their associate, deny that there is any medium : 
I allow, that if they were not the deliverers of the Roman 
people, and the preservers of the state, they are worse than 
ruffians, worse than murderers, worse even than parricides; 
inasmuch as it is a greater crime to murder the father of one's 
country, than it is to murder one's natural father. What sayest 
thou, wise and considerate man ! to all this ? If they are par- 
ricides, why are they always mentioned by thee with honour, 
both in this assembly, and before the Roman people ? why had 
M. Brutus, at thy motion, a dispensation from the laws, of being 
absent from the city above ten days?^^ why were the Apolli- 
narian games celebrated in so honourable a manner for M. 
Brutus ? why provinces assigned to Cassius and Brutus ? why 
quaestors added? why the number of their lieutenants augmented? 
and all this was done by thee ! they cannot then be murderers ; 
they are consequently, in thy judgment, deliverers of their 
country, since there can be no medium. What's the matter ? 
do I disconcert thee ? perhaps thou dost not thoroughly under- 
stand what is so clearly stated. This is the sum of what I have 
said 5 since by thee they have been acquitted of guilt, by thee 
they have been thought worthy of the greatest rewards. I shall 
now, therefore, change my discourse : I will write to them, that 
if any should ask whether there was any truth in what you 
objected to me, not to deny it ; for I am afraid lest it should be 
thought dishonourable in them to conceal it from me, or scan- 
dalous in me to decline it when invited. For, O sacred Jove ! 
what greater action was ever perfomed, not only in this city, 
but in the whole world ? what more glorious ? what can better 
deserve being held in eternal remembrance ? Dost thou make 
me an associate in this design, and shut me up with these 
heroes, as it were in the Trojan horse ? I will not disown it : 
nay, I give thee thanks, whatever be thy intention in doing it ; 
for so glorious is the action, that I would not purchase an 
e^^emption from the malice which thou wouldst now raise 
against me, at the expense of the honour attending it. Can 
there be a happier fate, than that of the men whom thou de- 
clarest thou hast expelled and banished? what place is there 

^ Brutus and Cassius beiug obliged to above ten days in the year : but Antony 

quit Rome after CsBsar's death, and not readily procured a decree to absolve them 

thinking it safe to return on account of from the laws; being glad to see them 

the insolence of the mob, their friends in a situation so contemptible, stripped of 

solicited the senate for some extraordinary their power, suffering a kind of exile, ajid 

employment to be granted to them, to cover depending, as it were, upon him for their 

the appearance of a flight, and the dis- protection. By this means, commissions 

grace of living in banishment, when in- were granted to them, to buy up corn in 

vested with one of the first ma^stracies of Asia and Sicily for the use of the republic ; 

the republic. As prsBtors, their residence which was contrived as an affront to them, 

was absolutely necessary at Rome, and being absolutely below their character, 
could not legally be dispensed with for 
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so desert or barbarous, that, when they shall approach it, will 
not invite and entertain them ? what men so savage as not to 
think a sight of them the greatest happiness of their lives ? what 
posterity shall be found so unmindful, what histories so un- 
grateful, as not to crown their memory with everlasting renown? 
do thou set me down in the glorious list. 

XIV. But I am afraid of one thing, namely, that you cannot 
prove your assertion: for, had I been concerned, I should 
have rid the state, not only of the tyrant, but of tyranny itself; 
and had the piece fceen mine, (if I may be allowed to use the 
expression,) I should not have stopped at one act, but finished 
the whole play.^^ But if it be a crime to have wished for 
Caesar's death, what, Antony, must become of you ? since it is 
well known that at Narbonne you entered into that plot with 
C. Trebonius;27 and because you had been once engaged in 
that design, we saw you, when Caesar was killing, called aside 
by the same Trebonius. I indeed commend you, (observe how 
far I am from being an enemy,) for having once in your life 
formed a virtuous purpose; I return you my thanks for not 
having betrayed the cause; and I forgive you for not acting 
in it. The affair, indeed, required a man : but if any one should 
bring you to a trial, and make use of that saying of Cassius, 
What good purpose could it serve ? beware, I beseech you, you 
be not puzzled : though it was indeed of service, as you yourself 
said to all who were not willing to be slaves ; and to you in par- 
ticular, who not only are no slave, but even a king ; who have 
paid off your immense debts at the temple of Ops; who, by 
means of the notes I have mentioned, have squandered away a 
prodigious sum; to whom such a treasure was carried from 
Caesar's house ; you, whose house is the most lucrative office 
for fictitious notes and writings ; the most scandalous mart for 

^ Cicero here declares, that if he had pose. Q.uem quidem ego, says he, epularum 

been concerned io the plot against Caesar, magis arbitror rationem habere, quam quid" 

he should not have left his ^rork im- quam mali cogiiare, 

perfect; he frequently reproaches the ^^ We learn from Plutarch, in his Life of 

conspirators with having committed a Antony, that when the conspirators were 

capital mistake, in sparing Antony when deliberating among themselves about kill- 

they destroyed Cssar. But it may be af- ing Caesar, it was debated among them, 

firmed, (and upon the authority of Cicero whether they should invite Antony to as- 

himself,) that nothing could have been sist them in the execution of their design ; 

more unjustifiable than to have rendered that Trebonius opposed the motion, al- 

Antony a joint victim with Caesar. It is leging that he was no stranger to 

true, there was an ancient law subsisting, Antony's sentiments in regard to the 

by which every one was authorized to affair, since he had already endeavoured 

lift up his sword against the man who to persuade him to it, at that time when 

should discover any designs of invading Caesar was returning from Spain. Tre- 

the public liberties. But Antony was so bonius represented, at the same time, that 

far from having given indications of this Antony refused to comply with what he 

kind at Caesar's death, that Cicero, in a proposed, but that he had nevertheless 

letter written to Atticus soon afterwards, kept the secret faithfully. Cicero gives a 

tells him, he looked upon Antony as a different account of the matter : heafSrms, 

man too much devoted to the indulgences that Antony entered into the design against 

of a luxurious life, to be inclined to form Caesar, but that he had not courage, to 

any schemes destructive of the public re- assist in the execution of it. 
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lands^ towns, immimities, and taxes : for what bot Caesar's deatii 
could have reheved thy necessities, and cleared Ay debts?* 
Thou seemest greatly disconcerted about something. Art tbou 
afraid lest this charge should fall upon thee ? I will rid thee of 
thy fear : nobody will ever believe it : it is not for thee to de- 
serve well of thy country : those who performed that most glo- 
rious deed, were the most illustrious persons of the state : I 
only say, thou didst rejoice at it ; I do not charge thee with 
committing it. I have answered the most heinous part of thy 
charge : it now remains to reply to the oihef, 

XV. You reproached me with being in Pompey's camp, 
and with my conduct during all that juncture ; a juncture, in 
which, as I said, if my advice and authority had prevailed, thou 
hadst still been oppressed with want, and we in possession of 
our liberty : nor would the state have lost so many generals and 
armies. For I confess, that when I foresaw those things,^ which 
have since come to pass, I was as much dejected as other good 
citizens woidd have been had they foreseen the same. It 
grieved me, it grieved me, conscript fathers, that this consti- 
tution, once preserved by your conduct and mine, was so soon 
to fall to ruin : not that I was so unexperienced and ignorant of 
human affairs as to suffer my spirits to sink through a fondness 
for life ; the continuance of which did but consume me with 
anguish, while the loss of it would have freed me from my 
troubles. I wanted those excellent men, the luminaries of the 
state, to live ; so many of consular, so many of praetorian dignity, 
so many illustrious senators, besides the whole flower of our 
nobility and youth, and an army of the most worthy citizens, 
had these lived, though upon unreasonable conditions of peace, 
(for to me any peace with my countrymen seemed more eligible 
than a civil war,) we had still been in possession of the govern- 
ment. Had this advice prevailed, and had not those whose 
safety I consulted, elated with the hopes of victory, opposed it, 
to say no more, thou certainly hadst never remained in this 
order, or rather not in this city. But my discourse alienated 
Pompey's affection from me. Did he ever love any man more ? 
was there a man with whom he conversed or advised more 
frequently? which was indeed very extraordinary, that two 
persons of different sentiments in regard to the most important 
matters of the state, should yet continue the same intercourse 
of friendship. But my sentiments and views were known to 



^ Calphurnia, Cssar's tvife, after the of events, is confirioed by the testimony of 

death of her husband, fled for shelter to an historian who knew him well; and who 

Antony, carrying with her all the money assures us, that he pointed out, with a 

Cffisar had left behind him, amounting to prophetic discernment, several circum* 

near a million sterling. tances that were fulfilled, not only in hia 

^ Cicero's wonderlful reach of judgment own lifetime, but after his death. Cor, N«p. 

in penetrating far into the consequences in Vit, AtU 
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him, and his to me. I regarded the safety of my oonntrymen, in 
the first place, that afterwards we might be able to consult their 
dignity ; he had their immediate dignity rather in view. Thus, 
as each of us had a different point to pursue, our disagreement 
was for that reason the more moderate. But what that ex- 
traordinary, and almost divine person thought of me, those 
knew who accompanied him in his flight from Pharsalia to 
Paphos. He never mentioned me but with honour, and in 
terms of the most friendly concern ; confessing that I saw fur- 
ther, but that he had hoped for the best. And hast thou the 
assurance to insult me by the mention of that man, while 
you own that I was his friend, and you the purchaser of his 
estate ? 

XVI. But let that war be passed over, in which you was too 
successful. I shall not even reply to those jokes, which you 
say I made use of in the camp.^^ That camp was indeed full 
of care ; but yet men, even amidst scenes of confusion, if they 
are men, sometimes unbend their minds. But since he both 
blames me for my dejection and my mirth, it is a strong pre- 
sumption that I was moderate in both. You deny that any le- 
gacies were bequeathed me.^^ I wish this charge of yours were 
true ; many more of my friends and kinsmen must have been 
now alive. But how came that into thy head ? for I have re- 
ceived above 156,000/. in legacies : though I confess that you 
have been luckier in this respect, for none but friends mentioned 
me in their wills ; so that what advantage I had, if I had any, 
was attended with grief. L. Rubrius Cassinas, a man whom 
you never saw, appointed you his heir. And observe, I beseech 
you, how much he loved you, when, without knowing whether 
you were black or white, he preferred you to his own brother^s 
son ; he did not even mention Q. Fusius, a Roman knight of the 
greatest merit, and an intimate friend, whom he had always 

^ When Cicero joined Pompey, he was pey's asking him sarcastically, where his 

greatly dissatisfied with many things in son-in-law Dolabella was 1 He is with your 

regard to his management of the war, and father-in-law , replied he. To a person 

the conduct of the chiefs of his party, who, newly arrived from Italy, and informing 

trusting to the superior fame and authority them of a strong report at Rome, that 

of their leader, and dazzled with the Pompey was blocked up by Casar ; — and 

splendour of the troops which the princes you sailed hitheTf therefore, said he, that 

of the East had sent to their assistance, you might see it with your own eyes. And 

assured themselves of victory ; and, with- even after their defeat, when Nonnius was 

out reflecting on the difl^erent character of exhorting them to courage, because there 

the two armies, would hear of nothing were seven eagles still left in Pompey^s 

but fighting. Cicero made it his business camp ; You encourage wellf said he, if we 

to discourage this wild spirit; but find- were to fight with jack-daws. By the 

ing that his remonstrances were slighted, frequency of these splenetic jokes, he is 

he resumed his usual way of raillery, said to have provoked Pompey so far as 

and what he could not dissuade by his to tell him, 1 wish that you would go over 

authority, endeavoured to make ridiculous to the other side, that you may begin to fear 

by his jests. Some of his sayings on us. Vid. Macr. Saturn. 2. 3. Plutarch,. 

this occasion are preserved by different in Cicer. 

writers. When Pompey put him in mind ^i It was reckoned a great disgrace among 
of his coming so late to them : How can I the Romans, to have no legacies be- 
come late, said he, when I find nothing in queathed them by their friends. 
readiness among you? — And upon Pom- 
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declared should be his heir ; and named you, whom he never 
saw, at least never spoke to. I wish you would tell me, if it is 
not too much trouble, what kind of a man L. Turselius was in 
person ; how tall he was, of what corporation, and what tribe. 
I can tell you nothing, you will say, but what estates he had. 
Therefore he disinherited his brother, and made you his heir. 
He likewise seized the personal estates of a great many other 
persons, who were perfect strangers to him, to the prejudice of 
the true heirs. But what surprises me most is, that thou shouldst 
have the assurance to mention legacies, when thou didst not 
succeed to thine own father's inheritance. 

XVIJ. Was it in order to collect these things, idiot, that 
you declaimed so often at another person's country seat?^^ 
though indeed your most intimate acquaintance give out, that 
you declaim not for the sake of cultivating your genius, but to 
evaporate your wine : and, to complete the joke, you appointed 
a master, one who, in your judgment, and that of your com- 
panions, is a rhetorician, with liberty to say what he pleased 
against you. A pleasant fellow, truly! but it is no diflScult 
matter to find subject enough against you and your friends. 
Observe now the difference betwixt you and your grandfather. 
He spoke deliberately, and to the purpose ; you hastily, and 
what you say is foreign to the subject. But what wages did 
you give your master in rhetoric ? Hear, hear, conscript fathers, 
and learn the wounds of your country. You allotted two 
thousand acres of the Leontine lands, and those too free from 
taxes, to Clodius the rhetorician,^^ that, for such extravagant 
wages, you might learn — nothing. Was this done, too, thou 
most impudent of men ! by virtue of Caesar's papers ? But I 
shall speak in another place both of the Leontine and Cam- 
panian lands, which having robbed the pubhc of, he has defiled 
with his infamous tenants. For now, as I have said enough in 
answer to his accusations, I must touch a little upon this cor- 
rector and reformer of mine : now shall I exhaust my subject, 
that if I should have occasion to engage frequently, which I 
fancy will be the case, I may stiU fight with new weapons; an ad- 
vantage which the multitude of his vices and crimes furnishes 
me with. Wouldst thou have us then examine thy conduct from 
a boy ? with all my heart : let us trace thee from thy first setting 
out. 

XVIII. Dost thou remember, that before putting on the 
manly gown, thou wast a bankrupt ? That was my father's fault. 

" Antony being greatly enraged at Ci- against Cicero in Scipio's villa near Tibur. 

cere's first speech against him, resolved ^ This Sextus Clodius was a Sicilian, 

to answer him in person at the next He is mentioned by Suetonius, in his book 

meeting of the senate; for which end he De CL Rhe, Antony gave him two thou- 

is said to have employed himself during sand acres of the Leontine lands, reckoned 

the space of seventeen days in preparing the most fertile in all Sicily, 
the materials of a speech, and declaiming 
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1 allow it ; for this is a defence full of filial piety. But it was 
owing to thy impudence that thou seatedst thyself in one of 
the fourteen rows in the theatre, when, by the Roscian law, 
there was a particular place appointed for bankrupts, even 
though they became such through misfortunes, and not through 
their own fault.^ You put on the manly gown ; but you quickly 
changed it into the dress of a woman. At first you was a com- 
mon prostitute, at a fixed price, and that no low one ; but Curio 
soon interposed, who took you out of the profession of a pros- 
titute, and, as if he had clothed you in a matron's robe, settled 
you in firm and certain wedlock.^s No boy, purchased to sa- 
tisfy brutal lust, was ever so much in the power of his master, 
as you was in Curio's. How often did his father turn you 
out of his house ? how often did he place sentinels to prevent 
your crossing his threshold? when you, notwithstanding, be- 
friended by night, prompted by lust, and compelled by hire, 
was let down through the tiling; crimes which that family 
could no longer bear with.^^ Are you not conscious that I speak 
of what is well known to me ? Recollect the time when Curio 
the father lay oppressed with grief in his bed ; when the son, 
prostrating himself at my feet, recommended you with tears to 
my protection ; and begged that I would defend you against his 
own father, if he shoiUd insist upon having forty-eight thou- 
sand pounds and upwards, for he said that he was engaged for 
you to that amount : at the same time, inflamed with passion, 
he declared, that as he could not bear the pangs of a separation 
from you, he would go into banishment. At which time I com- 
posed, or rather utterly banished, all these evils from that flou- 
rishing family. I persuaded the father to pay off his son's debts; 
by means of his estate, to extricate a youth, of the most pro- 
mising genius, out of his difficulties ; and by his paternal power 
and authority, to debar him not only from all intimacy, but 
from all manner of intercoiirse with you. As you remember 

^ In the consulship of L. Metellus and The common courtezans were not allowed 

Q. Martius, and the year of the city 682, to appear in the stola, but obliged to wear 

Lucius Roscius Otho, a tribune of the a sort of gown, as a mark of infamy, by 

people, enacted a law, that fourteen rows reason of its resemblance to the habit of 

of benches should be appropriated to the the opposite sex. Hence in that place of 

knights in the theatre. But those of them Horace, 

who, either through their own mismanage- Quid inter . . . 

ment or misfortunes, had lost their estates. Est, in mairona, ancillot peccesve togata ? 
had no right to sit on these benches. See Lib. i. s. 2. ver. ^. 

Orat. pro Mur^ note 17. where, according to Dacier and other 

^ In the early times of the Roman com- commentators, by togata is understood the 

moD wealth, the gown was used alike by common strumpet, m opposition both to 

men and women. Afterwards the women the matron and the servant-maid, 
took up the itola and the palla for their ^ I'his is such an instance of brutal 

separate dress. The stola was their or- depravity, as cannot perhaps be parallel- 

diuary vest, worn within doors, coming ed ; and though it is possible that Cicero 

down to their ancles : when they went here exaggerates a little, yet, when we 

abroad, they slung over it the palla, or consider the amazing height to which vice 

pallium, a long open manteau, which and debauchery had then arrived at Rome, 

covered the stola, and their whole body, not Altogether improbable. 
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all this was done by me, had you not trusted to these swords 
we now behold, would you have dared to attack me with your 
reproaches ? 

XIX. But I will now pass over your prostitution, and in- 
famous intrigues : there are some things I cannot mention with 
decency ; the knowledge of which gave you the greater scope, 
since you have been guilty of what cannot be urged against 
you by a modest enemy. But observe the remaining course 
of his life, which, indeed, I shall quickly run over : for I hasten 
to what he did in the civil war, amidst the greatest calamities 
of his country, and to what he now does every day; which 
though much better known to you than to me, yet I beg you 
would be pleased to continue your attention : for in such cases 
the passions ought to be roused, not only by knowledge, but 
by the recollection of actions. I must, however, cut off the 
middle stage of his life, lest I should arrive too late at the last. 
This man, who now boasts of his favours to me, was intimate, in 
his tribuneship, with Clodius. He was the minister of all his 
violent proceedings. He did something at his house too at that 
time ; what it was, I need not say : he himself knows very 
well what I mean.37 From thence he went to Alexandria, 
against the authority of the senate, and that of religion.^s But 
he had Gabinius for his leader, with whom he could not fail of 
doing every thing in the best manner. When, or how did he 
return then from thence ? He went from Egypt into the farther 
Gaul, before he came to his own house.^s But what house r 
Every person at that time had a house of his own, but you 
had none. House, do I say ? what place was there on earth 
where you could set your foot, except Misenus alone,*® which, 
like another Sisapo/^ you and your companions possessed ? 

^ By the second marriage of Antony's where it was publicly read and explained 

mother, he became son-m-law to that to the people : it was laid also before the 

Lentulus, who was put to death for con- senate, who greedily received it; and, 

spiring with Catiline. To revenge the after a grave debate on this scruple of 

death of this father, he attached himself to religion, came to a resolution, that it 

Clodius : and during his tribunate, was seemed dangerous to the republic, that the 

one of the ministers of all his violences ; kiiig should be restored by a multitude, 

yet was detected at the same time in a cri- Gabinius, when proconsul of Syria, in 

minal intrigue in his family, with his wife open defiance of the authority of the 

Ful via, whom he married after Clodius's senate, and the direction of the Sibyl, 

death. replaced Ptolemy on the throne with his 

^ Ptolemy king of Egypt, having been Syrian army. Antony accompanied Ga- 

ezpelled his kingdom by his subjects, fied bmius, and acquired the first taste of 

to Kome in order to solicit his restoration martial glory, in an expedition undertaken 

by a Roman army. Cato, the tribune, against the laws and religion of his 

opposed his restoration, with the greatest country. 

part of the senate on his side. Taking ^ Instead of returning from Egypt to 

occasion to consult the Sibylline books, on Rome, where his debts would not suffer 

the subject of some prodigies, he chanced him to be easy, Antony went to Caesar into 

to find in them certain verses, forewarning Gaul ; and after some stay in that province, 

the Roman people not to replace an exiled being furnished with money and credit by 

king of Egypt with an army. This was so Caesar, he returned to Rome to sue for the 

pat to his purpose, that there could be no quaestorship. 

doubt of its being forged ; but Cato called *^ A promontory of Campania, nigh 

Up the guardians of the books into the which Antony had a seat, 

rostra, to testifv the passage to be genuine, ** Sisapo was a town of Corduba in 
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XX. Tou came from Gaul to stand for the quaestorship^ 
Dare you say that you visited your mother before me ? for I 
had received Ceesar's letters before, desiring that I would permit 
you to make satisfaction;^^ therefore I would not suffer you so 
much as to mention any apology. After that you attached 
yourself to roe, and I countenanced you in your suit for the 
qusBstorship ; at which time, with the approbation of all Rome, 
you attempted to kill P. Clodius in the forum : and though you 
attempted this of your own accord, not by my instigation, yet 
you declared that you could never make me sufficient repara- 
tion for the injuries you had done me, unless you had killed 
him. For which reason I am surprised you should now affirm 
that Milo did it at my instigation ; seeing I never encouraged 
you to do it, though you made me that offer of your own accord. 
Yet had you persevered in your resolution, I should have chosen 
that that action had been accounted honourable for you, rather 
than advantageous for me. You was made quaestor; upon 
which, without any authority of the senate, without any allot- 
ment, without any law, you instantly hastened to Caesar :*3 for 
that you thought the only refuge on earth for indigence, debt, 
villany, and desperate circumstances. There, when by his pro- 
fusion and your own rapine you had glutted yourself, (if that 
may be called glutting which you instantly disgorged,) you flew, 
empty and beggarly as you was, to the tribuneship, that you 
might, as far as you could, in that office approve yourself like 
your husband. 

XXI. Hear now, I beseech you, not what concerns the im- 
purity and intemperance of his domestic infamy, but his im- 
pious and flagitious conduct against us and our fortunes; that 
is, against the whole constitution : because from his wickedness 
you will find that all our calamities have sprung. For when in 
the considship of L. Lentulus and C. Marcellus, you were de- 
sirous, on the first of January, of propping the tottering and 
almost falling constitution, and of favouring C. Caesar himself, 
could he have been brought to a proper way of thinking ; then 
did Antony oppose the venal and prostitute tribuneship to your 
measures, and subjected his own neck to that axe by which se- 
veral had perished for crimes of a less heinous nature.** But 

Spain, famous for its mines of red lead, authority; their respective provinces were 

Cicero mentions it here by way of infamy, assigned them by a decree of the senate. 

It alludes probably to some proverb taken or by casting of lots. But Antony, without 

from the collusion of the farmers, in whose any regard to laws or customs, went di- 

hands it was, or from their working under rectly to Caesar, as soon as he was made 

ground. qusstor. 

** Antony had shewn himself Cicero's ** As soon as Lentulus and Marcellus, 

enemy in espousing Clodius's party. who were devoted to Pompey's interests, 

*^ The quasstors, who were the general entered upon the consulship, the senate 

receivers or treasurers of the republic, voted a decree, that Cffisar should dismiss 

were sent annually into the seven pro- his army by a certain day, or be declared 

vinces, one with every proconsul or go- an enemy. M. Antony and Q. Cassius,* 

vemor, to whom they were the next in two of the tribunes, opposed their negative 

2x 
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a^dxiat yon, M. Antony, die soiate^ while it was yet entire,, ami 
so many of ita lights not yet extingmsiied^ decreed tiiat poniaiir^ 
ment which, according to the custom of our anceatara^ was eom- 
monly decreed against an enemy of his comiitry. And hsE^e yoa 
dared to speak against me b^re die senate, when by Idiis as^ 
sembly I have been adjodged die presenror, and yon die eaiemy 
of the state r This yoor gmlt has not indeed beoi mentioned £bir 
some time, but it is not forgotten. While the hnmaiL lace^ 
while die Roman name shall remain, (and iranain it wiE for ever, 
unless extinguished by you,) diat pernicious oppoaxdDn of youxs 
shall be mentioned* What was done partially, what rasdily by 
the senate, when you, a sin^e youdi, hindsred diat whole order 
from decreeing what concerned die public safety } and that not 
once, but often ; nor would you snSeT yourself to be reasoned 
with about the authority of die senate. Tet what was tiiidr 
design, but to hinder you firom abolishing and utteiiy o^erturnr- 
ing the constitution, when neither die principal persons of the 
city by their entreaties, nor the elders of die people by dieir re- 
monstrances, nor a full senate by its deliboationsy ccmld sbake 
your venal, your prostitute purpose? Then, many othn* pre- 
vious methods being tried, that Uow was necessarily infficted 
iu>on you, which few before you had felt, and none widiout 
sinking under its wdght. Then did this assembly arm i^ainst 
you the consuls, and our other commanders and powers, wbose 
vengeance you had never escaped, if you had not fied fiu* pfo- 
tection to Caesar's army. 

XXIL You, M. Antony, you, I say, was the first wbo fur- 
nished Csesar, already desirous of throwing ererj thii^ into 
confusion, with a pretext of waging war against his country. 
For what else did he say } what other reason did he ass%n for 
bis outrageous resolutions and proceeding, but that die inter- 
cession was neglected, the tribunitial authority abolished, and 
Antony overruled by the senate }*^ I shall not say bow faiae, 
how trifling these excuses are, especially as no person can pos- 
sibly have any just reason for taking up arms against his country. 

to tbk, as tbey had done to erery decree or de»|;ned to them. 

l>Topoeed aftainst Cssar ; and when they ** Thoagh Caesar's real motiTe to begin 

coTild not be persuaded by the entreaties the civil war can be a secret to no per- 

of their friends to withdraw their negatiye, son who knows any thing of hk history, 

the senate proceeded to that vote, which yet it is certain that Antony's flight gave 

was the last resort in cases of extremity, the immediate pretext to it; and this Ci- 

" That the consuls, prstors, tribunes, axul cero had foretold : *' Caesar," says he, in 

all who were about the city with procon- a letter to Atticus," will betake himself to 

sniar power, should take care that the re- arms, either for onr want of preparaticHi, 

public received no detriment/' As this or if no regard be had to him at the elec- 

was supposed to arm the magistrates with tion of consuls; but especially, if any tri- 

an absolute power to treat all men as they bune, obstructing the deliberations of the 

pleased, whom tliey judged to be enemies, senate, or exciting the people to sedition, 

the two tribunes immediately withdrew should happen to be censured or over- 

themselves upon it, and fled to Caesar's ruled, or taken off, or expelled, or pre- 

*camp, on pretence of danger and violence tending to be expelled, run away to him." 

to their persons, though none was offered — Ad, Att, 7. 9. 
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But I shall say nothing of CsBsar ; yet you must certainly con- 
fess, that the cause of that most destructive war was founded in 
your person. O wretched man, if thou perceivest! more 
wretched if thou dost not perceive, that this is committed to 
history, that this stands upon record, that no future age will 
ever forget this fact 5 that the consuls were expelled Italy, and 
with them Pompey, the Ught and ornament of the Roman em- 
pire ; that all the consulars whose health would permit them to 
join in that rout and flight ; that the praetors, the praetorians, 
the tribunes of the people, a great part of the senate, the whole 
body of our youth ; in one word, that the republic was driven 
out and exterminated from its own habitations : as trees and 
plants therefore spring from seeds, so you are the seed of this 
most deplorable war. You are grieved that three Roman armies 
are cut off ;*^ they were cut off by Antony. Ye lament the loss 
of many eminent citizens ;*7 it was Antony that deprived you 
of them. The authority of this order is wounded ; it is wounded 
by Antony. In short, all the calamities we have beheld ever 
since, (and what calamities have we not beheld?) if we will 
reason right, were owing to Antony alone. As Helen was to 
the Trojans, so has Antony been the occasion of war, misery, 
and destruction to this state. The rest of his tribuneship was 
of a piece with its beginning. He did every thing that the 
senate, while the constitution was inviolated, had taken care to 
prevent. But how villanous he was in the exercise of his 
viUany, you shall now hear. 

XXIII. He restored many condemned persons, but never 
mentioned his uncle. *^ If he was severe, why not severe 
against all ? if merciful, why not so to his own relations ? But, 
to pass over the rest, he has restored his play-fellow Licinius 
Denticula, who was condemned for gaming, as if indeed it were 
unlawful to play with a condemned person ; but this was done, 
that what he lost by gaming, he might clear by the benefit of 
the law. ^9 What reason did you assign to the people of Rome, 
why he shoidd be restored ? An information had been granted 
against him, I suppose, in his absence; the affair determined 
without inquiring into the merits of the cause ; there was no 

^ Viz. Pompey*s, in the plains of Phar- terpretation of this passage. By beneficio 

salia; Afranius's in Spain; and Scipio's . /e^s, Abrsimius thinks is meant a sum of 

in Africa. money which Antony received for passing 

^l Viz. Cato, Lentulus, Marcellus Do- the law for Denticula's restoration ; so that 

mitius, and many other persons of emi- the sense of the passage, according to him, 

nence, who perished in the civil war. is, that vnth this sum Antony might pay oif 

*^ This was C. Antonius, who was con- the money he had borrowed, and lost at 

sul with Cicero : upon the expiration of gaming. The commentator in usum Del- 

his office, he had Macedonia assigned to phini is of opinion, that the passage refers 

him for his province ; for the maladmini- to Denticula. This is the sense in which 

stration of which he was impeached and we have taken it, as appearing to us the 

brought to a trial; and being found guilty, most natural. The reader may take which 

w^ condemned to perpetual exile. he pleases. 

*^ Commentators are divided in the in- 
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express law against gaming ; he was overpowered by force and 
arms ; in a word, as was said of your uncle, the trial was influ- 
enced^by money : none of these reasons were assigned. But he 
was a good man, and a worthy citizen ; that too is nothing to 
the purpose : yet, as you allege that he was unjustly condemned, 
if this were true, I could forgive him. But he that restores the 
most abandoned of mankind, a man that did not scruple playing 
at dice even in the forum, and condemned by the law against 
gaming, does he not evidently profess his own passion for it ? 
Moreover, in the same tribuneship, when Caesar, at his departure 
for Spain, delivered up Italy to be trampled upon by this fellow, 
what a progress did he make over the country ? what a review 
of the municipal towns? I know that I am now treating of 
matters publicly talked of by all ; and what I now say, or am 
about to say, is much better known to those who were then in 
Italy, than to me who was not. Yet I shall take notice of each 
particular fact, though all I can say must fall short of what you 
know : for was ever so villanous, so base, so infamous a conduct 
heard of in this world ? 

XXIV. A tribune of the people rode in a chariot :^® laureled 
lictors went before him ; and an actress was carried about in 
an open sedan. As the inhabitants of the municipal towns, 
men of credit, were obliged to meet her on the road, they sa- 
luted her, not by her known and theatrical name, but by the 
name of Volumnia. A chariot, full of bawds,^^ followed; his 
attendants were persons of the most infamous characters ; the 
slighted mother followed the mistress of her abominable son, as 
if she had been her daughter-in-law : deplorable fruitfulness of 
an afflicted woman ! Traces of his lewdness he left in all our 
municipal towns, prefectures, colonies ; in a word, and in all 
Italy. It is difficult and dangerous, conscript fathers, to point 

^ The essedum was, properly, a sort of noctuque aperit j tanquam portus et per- 

waggon, from which the Gauls and the fugium indigentibus. Quo magis autem 

Britons used to assail the Romans in their externa specie corporis abjectus est, eo 

engagements with them. — It would appear magis potestate attollitur." 

from this passage, that the tribunes of the ^^ Some commentators of very consider- 

p^ople, while they continued in their of- able learning are for reading leonibu$t 

fice, were not allowed to ride in a chariot, instead of lenonibus; they thin k^that Cicero 

or any other vehicle. W hat Plutarch wanted to intimate what Pliny has left 

says, (QucBsU Rom. p. 81.) seems to favour upon record, lib. viii. cap. 16. His words 

this conjecture. His words are these : are these : ** Primus leones Romae ad 

" Cum autem tribunus plebis e plebe currum junxit M. Antonius, et quidem ci- 

sumpserit originem, in eo vis ejus est om- vili bello, cum dimicatum esset in Phar- 

nis, ut sit valde popularis, ejusque omnis salicis campis ; non sine ostento quodam 

amplitudo est, ut non majores spiritus su- temporum, generososspiritus jugum subire 

mat quam csteri, sed ut habitu corporis et illo prodigio significante. Mam quod ita 

veste et visendi ratione similis cuicunque rectus est cum Mima Cytheride, supra 

civium. Nam pompa consuli convenit et monstra etiam illarum calamitatum fuit." 

pTffitori ; at vero tribunum plebis, ut aiebat We cannot help, however, agreeing with 

U. Curio, conculcari oportet, neque specie Ferrarius, who says, that if leonibut were 

majestatem prsferre, aut esse inaccessum, the true reading, Cicero would not have 

et multitudini difficilem, sed ita super barely mentioned so extraordinary a cir- 

alios omnes eminere, ut tamen possit facile cumstance, but would have dwelt longer 

conveniri. £t eam ob rem neque ilH upon it, agreeably to his usual ni^Qner. 
domus januas claudere fas est, sed diu 
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out his other detestable deeds. He became a militaiy man^ 
and glutted himself with the blood of citizens very unlike him- 
self ; he was fortunate, too^ if a guilty person can be said to be 
fortunate. But, as I must beware of reproaching his veterans, 
and lest he should stir up their hatred against me, I shall say 
nothing of the nature of the war : though after all, the case of 
the soldiers is widely different from yours ; they followed, you 
sought a leader. You returned victorious from Thessaly to 
Brundusium with the legions.^^ There you did not kill me : a 
great favour, truly ; for I confess you had it in your power : 
tiiough there was not one of those that were with you, who did 
not think that you ought to spare me. For so great is the love 
of our country, that my person was sacred to your lesions, be- 
cause they remembered that by me their country had been pre- 
served. But, granting that you gave me what you did not take 
away ; and that I now enjoy life by your bounty, because you 
did not deprive me of it ; have your reproaches permitted me 
to view this favour in the light I used to do, especially as you 
coidd not but see that you must hear of these things again ? 

XXV. You came to Brundusium, to the very bosom and 
embraces of your little actress. How! don't I speak truth? 
How wretched it is not to be able to deny what it is shameful to 
confess ! If you were not ashamed to expose yourself thus to 
the municipal towns, were you not ashamed to expose your- 
self to your veteran army? for what soldier was there, who 
did not see her at Brundusium ? who that was ignorant of her 
coming so many days' journey ,^^ to give you joy ? who, that was 
not sorry he perceived so late what an infamous wretch he fol- 
lowed ? You made a second tour of Italy, accompanied by the 
same actress : cruel and miserable was tne quartering of your 
soldiers upon the towns; scandalous the plunder of gold and 
silver, but chiefly of wine in the city. To this was added, that 
without the knowledge of Ccesar, who was at Alexandria, An- 
tony, by the favour of his friends, was appointed master of the 
horse.^ Then he thought he had a right to live publicly with 
Hippias, and to deliver the tributary horses to Sergius the 
player. He then chose the house of M. Piso, and not that 
which he now scandalously possesses. Why should I publish his 
decrees, his rapaciousness, the estates he bestowed, and those 
which he violently seized? Poverty compelled him to it: to 

^ After the battle of Pharsalia, Cssar dusium, in the first book of his Satires, in- 
sent back a great part of his army into timates that it took up fifteen days. 
Italy, under the command of Antony, and ^* When the news of the battle of Phar- 
pursued Pompey with the remainder of his salia, and of Pompey's death, reached 
lorces. Rome, Cssar was declared dictator the 

^ Lipsius tells us, that Brundusium was second time in his absence, and Antony 

350 miles from Rome ; so that at the rate his master of the horse ; which Cicero 

of travelling five-and-twenty miles a day, here intimates was owing to Antony's 

Cytheris must have been fourteen days on friends, and that Cssar knew nothing of 

her journey. Horace, in the account he the matter. But Plutarch gives a different 

gives of his journey from Rome to Brun- account of the afifair. See his Life of Antony. 
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wbat hand to torn faimaelf he knew not. He was not as yet in 
possession of the lai^ estate left him by L. Robfins, and that 
left him by L. Tnrselins ; he had not as yet become aU of a 
sadden the heir of Pompey^ and a great many others who were 
absent. He was then obUged to lire after the manner of robbers^ 
having just as much as he could get by plmider. But let us 
pass oyer the instances of his enormous wickedness, and pro- 
ceed rather to his infamous levity. At the marriage of Hqi^ 
you gorged yourself so with wine, that notwithstanding that 
throat, those sides, and that Herculean body of yours, you were 
obliged the next day to vomit it up in the sight of the people of 
Rome : an abomination ! the sight or mention of which must 
create abhorrence. Had you done this at supper, amidst your 
excessive drinking, who would not have thought it scandalous ? 
but in an assembly of the Roman people, the master of the horse, 
in whom it would have been thought beastly even to belch^ 
vomited, when transacting public a&drs, and filled his own 
bosom, and the whole tribunal, with indigested morsels, smelUDg 
rank of wine.^ But this he confesses to be one of his blemishes; 
let us now proceed to the shining parts of his character. 

XXVI. Csesar left Alexandria, happy in his own opinion; 
but in mine, he who renders his country unhappy, must be 
miserable. At a public auction,^ before the temple of Jupiter 
8tator,^7 the goods of Pompey, (oh wretched me ! my tears are 
indeed exhausted, but my heart is penetrated with grief,) the 
goods, I say, of Pompey the Great, were put up by the doleful 
voice of a public crier. In this single instance did the city 
groan, forgetting her slavery; and though all were possessed 
by fear, yet the groans of the Roman people found a firee 
passage even from enthralled bosoms. While all were filled vdth 
expectation to see who woidd be so impious, so frantic, so great 
an enemy to gods and men, as to dare to bid at this villanous 
sale, no one was found to have assurance enough, but Antony : 

^ Rollin, in his Belles Lettret, observes, of the field into the city. Upon this the 

that there is a delicacy in the French, Romans were put to flight, and pursued 

which would not admit of a translation of to the very gates of Rome. Romulus, 

this passage : and indeed the painting is so however, recovering his senses, rallied his 

strong, and the ideas so indehcate, that in troops, put himself again at their head, and 

any language it must offend the reader. drove back the enemy. We are told, that in 

^ In all public auctions, a spear was the roost critical minute of the day, when 
set up in the place of sale. As it was the the Romans were flying before the enemy, 
common badge and ensign of power among Romulus made a vow to Jupiter, in order 
the ancients, GrsBvius thinks this was done to obtain his favour for the speedy rally- 
to signify that they were made by a law- ing of his troops ; and that, as fortune 
ful commissioo. would have it, they stopped at the sight of 

^ This temple was built by Romulus, their general, upon his return to the field 

upon the foil owing occasion : The Sabines, of battle. Out of a belief, therefore, that 

in one of their engagements with the Ro- this was a particular blessing of heaven, 

mans, had taken possession of the Capi- he erected a temple to Jupiter, whom he 

tolinehill: and rolling great stones from called Stator ; because the Romans, re- 

the top ot it, one of them hit Romulus covering from their fright, made a stand 

upon the head, and htunned him ; so that and faced the enemy, 
falling down senseless, he was carried out 
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which was the more remarkable, as there were so many then 
present who had assurance enough to do any thing else ; there 
was only one person who durst venture upon what the most con- 
summate impudence would have startled at. Did such stupidity, 
then, or, to speak more properly, such madness possess you, as 
not to know, that being descended of such a family, by becoming 
a bidder in that place, and a bidder too for Pompey's goods, 
you rendered yourself odious and detestable to the Roman 
people, and incurred not only the present but the future resent- 
ment both of gods and men ? But how insolently that voracious 
monster seized upon the goods of that man, whose courage ren- 
dered the Romans formidable, and whose justice made them 
dear, to foreign nations ! 

XXVII. Having then, all of a sudden, immersed himself in 
the wealth of this great man, he was transported with joy ; like 
the character in the play, he was poor this instant, and rich the 
next. But, as a certain poet expresses it, I forget who, what 
slightly comeSy slightly goes: it is incredible, it is amazing, 
how he could possibly squander such immense wealth, I will 
not say in so few months, but days : prodigious was the quantity 
of wine, prodigious that of massy plate ; a rich wardrobe ; great 
variety of elegant and noble fiirniture, such as bespoke not 
luxury, but plenty: yet all wais dissipated in a few days. 
What Charybdis so voracious 1 Charybdis, do I say ? if there 
ever was such a monster, she was only a single one:^® the 
ocean itself, by heavens ! seems scarce capable of swallowing up 
so much wealth, so widely scattered, and situated in so many 
distant places, in so short a space of time. There was nothing 
shut up, nothing sealed, nothing committed to writing. Whole 
cellars of wine were lavished upon the most infamous wretches $ 
some things became the plunder of actors, some of actresses ; 
the house swarmed with gamesters and drunkards ; whole days 
were consumed in reveUing, and that in different places : to 
these things were frequently added, great losses at gaming ; for 
Antony himself was not always lucky. There you might have 
seen the beds of slaves covered with Pompey's purple quilts of 
rich tapestry. Cease, then, to wonder, that all these things 
were so soon dissipated. Such wild profusion must quickly 
have consumed not only the wealth of one man, how great 
soever, but whole cities and kingdoms. Even his houses and 

^^ Charybdis is a dangerous whirlpool in who, having taken away Hercules's oxen» 

the straits of Sicily, near the coast of Tau- was thunder-struck by Jupiter, and thrown 

rominium, on the eastern side of Demona, into the sea, where she was transformed 

over-against Scylla, a fatal rock. Hence into a devouring whirlpool. Virgil, in the 

the proverb, Incidit in Scyllam, cvpiens third book of the -^neid, ver. 424, gives us 

vitare Charybdim ^ it being very hard for the fabulous description of Scylla : She 

passengers to avoid the one or other of was the daughter of Phorcus, whom Circe 

them. They are represented by the poets is said to have transformed into a monster^ 

as hideous devouring monsters. Charybdis because she was her rival, 
is given out to have been a rapacious whore, 
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gardens did tiiis man swaUow up. Consummate impudence! 
And had you the assurance to enter that house ? to cross that 
sacred threshold? to present your dauntless front before the 
household gods of that family ? Was you not ashamed to dwell 
so long in a house which none for a long time could behold^ 
none could pass by, without shedding tears ? a house in which^ 
senseless as you are, not one single thing could afford you 
pleasure. 

XXVIII. Did you imagine you was entering your own 
house, when you beheld the beaks of ships and other naval 
spoils that adorned its porch ?^^ It is impossible: for, senseless 
and inconsiderate as you are, yet still you know your friends, 
yourself, and what belongs to you. Nor indeed do I think it 
possible that you could, either awake or asleep, enjoy any tran- 
quillity of mind : for, violent and frantic as you are, when the 
form of that extraordinary man presented itself to your imagi- 
nation, you must have been roused out of your sleep with 
horror, and even have been often seized with frenzy when 
awake. As for me, I really pity its very walls and roofs ; for 
what did that house ever behold but the greatest modesty, purity, 
and sanctity of manners? for Pompey, conscript fathers, as 
you very well know, was both eminent abroad, and to be ad- 
mired at home ; no more to be commended for his public con- 
duct, than for his domestic discipline :^® yet under his roofs are 
brothels now instead of bed-chambers, and tippling-shops 
instead of dining rooms. But Antony denies all this. Give 
over, give over making any inquiry : he has now become frugal ; 
he has divorced his actress, according to the laws of the twelve 
tables ; he has taken away his keys from her, and turned her 
out of doors. How exceUent, how worthy a citizen, the most 
commendable action of whose whole life is his divorcing an 
actress ! But how often does he talk of his being both consul 
and Antony ? that is to say, both Antony, and the vilest fellow 

^ The Romans, it would appear, had a over the three different parts of the known 

great pride in ornamenting their porches worldy-£urope, Asia, Africa; and by his 

and the avenues to their houses. Pompey, victories, had almost doubled the extent, 

having been successful in the war against as well as the revenues of the Rontan do- 

the pirates, had his ornamented with minion ; for, as he declared to the people 

naval spoils. on his return from the Mithiidatic war, hB 

^ In Cicero's writings, we sometimes fcmnd the Lesser Asia the boundary, but left 

find Pompey's character heightened by it the middle of the empire. What leisure 

the shiniug colours of eloquence, some- he found from his wars, he employed in 

times depressed by the darker strokes of the study of polite letters, and especially 

resentment : but his true character seems of eloquence ; in which he would have 

to have been that of an honest, grave, and acquired great fame, if his genius had not 

worthy man, as our orator represents him drawn him to the more dazzling glory of 

in a letter to Atticus. He had early ac- arms: yet he pleaded several causes with 

quired the surname of the great, by that applause, in the defence of his friends and 

sort of merit, which, from the constitution clients^ and some of them in conjunction 

of the Roman republic, necessarily made with Cicero. His language is said to have 

him great; a fame and success in war, been copious and elevated; his sentiments 

superior to what Rome had ever known just; his voice sweet; his action noble, 

in the most celebrated of her generals, and full of dignity. 
He had triumphed at three several times 
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breathing; both Antony^ and the greatest villain on earth. 
For what else is meant by Antony? If any dignity were im- 
plied in the name, your grandfather^ I suppose^ would some- 
times have styled himself both consul and Antony, Yet he 
never did: my colleague, your uncle, would have done the 
same, unless you are the only person of the name of Antony. 
But I pass over those faults which are not peculiar to that cha- 
racter in which you have harassed your country : let me return 
to that scene in which you was a principal actor ; I mean the 
civil war, which was begun, contrived, and undertaken by your 
means. 

XXIX. Your cowardice and your lust rendered you unequal 
to this war. You had tasted, or rather swallowed down the 
blood of your countrymen : in the battle of PharsaHa, you led 
the van ; you had murdered L. Domitius, a man of the greatest 
quality and renown; numbers that had escaped out of the 
battle, whom Caesar, as he did some others, would perhaps 
have saved, you had butchered, after pursuing them with the 
utmost cruelty. After which great and glorious exploits, why 
did you not follow Csesar into Africa, especially as so great a 
part of the war stiU remained ? In what favour was you with 
Cffisar, after his return from Africa? In what rank? When 
general, you had been his qu^stor; when dictator, his master 
of the horse: you had been the manager of the war, the 
adviser of his cruelty, the partaker of the plunder, and by his 
^dll, as you yourself owned, named his heir. But you was 
asked for th« money you owed for the house, for the gardens, 
and for the rest of the purchase.®^ At first you answered with 
downright fierceness ; and that I may not always seem against 
you, what you said was almost just and equitable : Caesar ask 
money of me! why more than I should of him? Has he 
conquered without me? that he could never have done. It 
was I who gave him a pretext for the civil war, I who passed 
pernicious laws, I who took up arms against the consuls and 
generals of the Roman people, against the senate and people of 
Rome, against our country gods, against our religion and pro- 
perty, and against our very country. Did he conquer for him- 
self only ? if the guilt is common, why should not the booty be 
common too ? You demanded only what was reasonable ; but 
what did that signify, while he was more powerful ? Turning 

^^ Antony bought Pompey's houses in to his will ; accordingly he gave peremp- 

Rome and the neighbourhood, with all tory orders to L. Plancus, the prstor, to 

their rich furniture, at Caesar's auction : require immediate payment of Antony, or 

but trusting to his interest with Cffisar,ana else to levy the money upon his sureties, 

to the part which he had borne in advanc- according to the tenour of their bond, 

ing him to his power, never dreamt of This provoked Antony to such a degree, 

being obliged to pay for them : but C»sar, that, m the height of his resentment, he 

disgusted with his debaucheries and ex- is said to have entered into a design of 

travagance, resolved to shew himself the taking away Caesar's life, of which Caesar 

sole master, nor suffer any contradiction .himself complained openly in the senate*. 

2 Y 
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adcafcartlieiftto jDvr spcedicsylie dofMrtdicd Ini 
joa and joor sureties; md wIicb joa p ro duced that 
Tentonr aU of asoddei^ wbat knigirter cfid it ciecaaiao^ 
diMMddf be so loi^ a fist of so many AflEerent estates^ and yet 1^ 
a sin^ aiticie, exetpdog a pait of Siisems^ dot tlie acOcr 
ccwld call bis oim r ^it wretidicd was tbe appeaiance that sale 
made; afeirof Pompey^sciothes, and those feir soiled; sooie of 
Us nhrer {rfate, all battered together; some of his sb^es, all in 
rags ; so that we lamented there was any thing of his left us 
for to beboU. The heirs of L. Robrios, bowerer, by an order 
of C^esar^ forbid this sale. The knare was now at a nof^dus ; 
wbitber to torn himself he knew not. At that Toy time an 
assassin, sent by diis yery man to Csesar^s house, was ap- 
prehended with a dagger aboot him ; rfwhidi Caesar, inYe^hii^ 
openly against you in the senate, complained. Caesar went to 
Spain, baring, on accoont a£ jour poverty, allowed yoa a few 
days to make up your payment. Yoa did not even dien fcAow 
him. Tbongh so good a gladiator, did you reoeire your dis- 
charge so soon?^ 

XXX. Need any one then be afraid of this man, who is so 
very timorous in the parts he acts ; that is, in making bis own 
fortane ? At last, however, to Spain he went ; but, he says, it 
was with danger that he went. How dien did DolabeUa con- 
trive to go ? Y ou either ought not to have espoused that cause, 
Antony, or, having espoused it, ought to have defended it to 
the last. Thrice did Cassar fight with his countrymen^ in 
Tbessaly, Africa, and Spain. In aU these battles Dolabella was 
present ; and in Spain he even received a wound. K you ask 
my sentiments, I approve not of his conduct ; but yet the prin- 
ciples on which be acts are only to be condemned, his constancy 
deserves commendation. But who are you ? Pompey's children 
first demanded to be restored to their country. Well, be it so ; 
this we grant was a cause common to you with others. They 
likewise demanded the restitution of their gods, their altars^ 
their property, and family estate, which you had seized. As 
these things were demanded by force of arms, by those wbo 

** When the gladiators ended their restored them to a fall enjoyment of their 
combats, the victors had several marks of liberty. Both these sorts of rudiarii^ 
favour conferred upon them. The most being excused from farther service, hung 
common rewards were the pileus and the up their arms in the temple of Hercules, 
rudit : the former was given only to such the patron of their profession, and were 
gladiators as were slaves, for a token of never called out agam without their con- 
fboir obtaining freedom. The rudist which sent. Horace has given us a full account 
was a kind of rod or wand, seems to have of this custom in his first epistle to Ms- 
boon bestowed both on slaves and free- cenas: 

men : but with this difference, that it pro- Prima dicte mihi, gumma dicende Cam^ena, 

cured for the former no more than a dis- Spectatum satis et donatum jam rude, qtumi$ 

charj^e from any farther performance in MacenaSt iterum antique me includere ludo, 

publiQ ; upon which they commonly Non eadem est atas, non mens. Vejanius, 

turned lanitta, spending their time in armis 

training up young fencers. But the rudis, Herculis ad postern fixis, latet abditus agro ; 

tvlion given to such persons as being free, Ne populum exrema toties exoret areyi^i. 
hid hired thomiolvei out for these snows, 
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had a right to them by law, (though in such violent proceedings 
there can be no justice,) yet still it was very justifiable for the 
intruder upon Pompey^s estate to fight against Pompey's heirs. 
Was not you vomiting amidst your riotous feasts at Narbonne, 
while Dolabella was fighting for you in Spain? But how did 
you return from Narbonne ? Yet Antony asks why I returned 
so suddenly from my tour. I have lately explained to you, 
conscript fathers, the reason of my return; I was willing to 
have done some service to my country, if possible, before the 
first of January. But as to the question, how I returned ? I 
answer, in the first place, by day, and not by night ; in the next 
place, with a gown and shoes, without either pattens or a short 
cloak. ^ But you look upon me with an angry eye, methinks. 
Surely you would be glad to be friends with me, if you knew 
how much ashamed I am of your infamous behaviour, of which 
you yourself are not in the least ashamed. Of all the scandalous 
actions among men, never ^id I see^ never did I hear of any 
that surpassed this; that you, who looked upon yourself as 
master of the horse, who next year intended suing for, or rather 
demanding the consulship, should post through all the muni- 
cipal towns and colonies of Gaul, in which we used to solicit for 
the consulship, while it was sohcited, and not demanded, in pat« 
tens and a short cloak. 

XXXI. But observe the levity of the man. Having come to 
the Red Rocks ^^ about the tenth hour of the day, he slunk into 
a tippling-shop, and, concealing himself there, drank hard till 
night : then driving to the city in his chaise, as fast as he could, 
he came to his own house all mujffled up. Who are you ? says 
the porter: a letter-carrier from Marcus, replies the other. 
Upon this, he is immediately introduced to the lady on whose 
account he came, and gives her a letter, which she reads with 
tears, for it was indeed very tenderly written. The substance 
of it was, that he would have nothing more to say to the 
actress ; that he had laid aside all affection for her, and trans- 
ferred it to his dear Fulvia. She continued shedding tears very 
plentifully : the tender-hearted man could no longer support it; 
he unmuffled his head, and flew to her arms. Infamous man ! 
for what else can I call you ? a more proper epithet I cannot 
find out. Was it then that a woman might unexpectedly, by 
your suddenly discovering yourself, see a catamite, that you 
filled the city with nocturnal alarms, and all Italy with terror for 
many days?^^ At your own house, indeed, you might allege, 

^ The gallicat according to Manutius, ling in this military dress, but for entering 

was a kind of shoe which the soldiers wore the city, and appearing as a candidate for 

in the camp ; the lacemaf too, which was the consulship in it. 

a kind of short frock, was first used in the ^ This was a small village, situated be-^ 

camp, though afterwards admitted into the tween Rome and Veii, in the Cassian way. 

city, and worn upon their gowns, to de- See Livy, 1. ii. c. 49. 

fend them from the weather. Cicero is ^ During Cssar's stay in Spain, Antony 

Yery severe upon Antony, not for travel- set forward from Italy, to pay his Compli- 
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that love was the cause of your coining ; but abroad^ there was 
a more scandalous reason^ and it was tMs^ lest L. Plancus should 
distress your sureties.^® But, upon being brought into the as- 
sembly by the tribune of the people, when you answered that 
you were come on account of your private affairs, you became 
the jest even of the populace.^'^ 

XXXII. But we have dwelt too long upon trifles : let us now 
proceed to things of greater importance. When Caesar was re- 
turning from Spain, you was the most forward of all others in 
meeting him ; you went and returned very expeditiously, to let 
him see, that if you was not brave, you was at least active. By 
some means or other, you got again into his good graces. But 
this was Caesar's true character, if he knew a man in indigent 
circumstances, and overwhelmed with debt, if he was at the 
same time, an infamous and' enterprising fellow, he readily re- 
ceived him into his friendship. Having these quahfications then 
to recommend you, he ordered you to be returned consul, even 
along with himself. I do not complain that Dolabella, who 
was then encouraged to stand for it, was persuaded and de- 
luded. How perfidious the behaviour of you both was to Do- 
labella in that affair, can be a secret to none. Caesar prompted 
him to sue for it ; but appropriated and transferred to himself 
what was thus promised and accepted of; and you concurred in 
this piece of treachery. The first of January comes : we are 
forced into the senate-house : Dolabella inveighed much more 
copiously and severely against this fellow than I do now.^® But 
when he grew angry, good gods ! what did he not say ? when 
Ceesar first of all declared, that before he set out, he would give 
orders that Dolabella should be consul ; yet they deny this man 
to have been a king, though he always talked and acted in this 
manner : but when Ceesar said so, this worthy augur told us, 
that being invested with the priesthood, he had power, by his 
auspices, of stopping and rendering void the elections, and he 

ments to him there, or to meet him at least mirth of the populace, 
on the road in his return towards home : ^^ Cssar had promised the consulship 

but when he had made about half of the to Dolabella; but, contrary to expecta- 

journey, he met with some despatches, tion, took it to himself. This was con- 

which obliged him to turn back in all trived by Antony, who, jealous of Dola- 

haste to Rome. This raised a new alarm bella as a rival in Cssar*s favour, was 

in the city, and especially among the constantly suggesting somewhat to his dis- 

Pompeians, who were afraid that Cassar, advantage, andf labouring to create a dif- 

having now subdued all opposition, was fidence of him in Csesar. Dolabella was 

resolved, after the manner of the former sensibly touched with the affront, and 

conquerors, to take his revenge in cool came full of indignation to the senate, 

blood on all his adversaries ; and had sent where, not daring to vent his spleen on 

Antony back, as the properest instrument Cssar, he entertamed the assembly with a 

U) execute some orders of that sort. severe speech against Antony, which drew 

^ This L. Plancus was brother to Ma- on many warm and angry words between 

nutius Plancus, an intimate friend of Ci- them ; till Caesar, toeim the dispute, pro- 

cero's, and to whom several of his letters mised to resign the consulship to Dola- 

are addressed. bella, before he went to the Parthian 

^"^ There is a double entendre in the war; but Antony protested, that, by his 

words rei tiue, which may either refer to authority as augur, he would disturb that 

his estate, or to his lusts. This excited the elation whenever it should be atteinpt^l. 
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•declared solemnly that he would exert this power. Now observe 
here, in the first place, the wonderful stupidity of the man. 
JFor how ! had you not been augur, and yet been consul, would 
you have been less able to do that which you said you was em- 
powered to do by your sacerdotal authority? you could have 
done it more easily. For we have only the right of declaring ; 
the consuls, and even the other magistrates, have that of in- 
spection.^ Well, let this be considered only as a slip, (and in- 
deed consideration cannot be expected from one who is always 
drunk); but observe his impudence. He declared in the senate, 
many months before, that he would either put a stop to Dola- 
bella^s election by the auspices, or do that which he has since 
done. Can any man foresee what defect there will be in the 
auspices, unless he has determined to observe them ? ^^ Now 
this is not allowed by our laws, while the comitia are holding : 
and if any augur has observed them, he ought to declare them ; 
not while the comitia are holding, but before. But his igno- 
rance and impudence go hand in hand ; he neither knows what 
becomes an augur, nor does what is consistent with decency. 
Recollect his consulship from that day to the ides of March, 
was ever beadle more submissive, more fawning ? he could do 
nothing of himself; he asked every thing, and thrusting his 
head into his colleague's litter behind, he petitioned for gra- 
tuities, which he afterwards made venal. 

XXXIII. The day for Dolabella's election comes : the lots 
of the prerogative century are drawn ;^^ he remains quiet : they 

^' For the illustration of this passage, turi. Solam ergo habebant nuntiationem, 

we shall insert Ferratius's note upon it: Magistratus habebant sj^ectionem, hoc est, 

** £x num» regis instituto," says he, "jus jus servandi de coelo, et impediendi ne po- 

nuntiandi augures obtinebant, ut si quid pulus ad comitia vocaretur. Jam et Ci- 

vitii advertissent, comitia prohibere, ne cero et Antonius augures erant ; hinc est 

fierent, et jam facta turbare nuntiando quod ille dicit, nos nuntiationem solum,** 

possent; idemque legibus 12 tabularum bcc, 

cautum est : Quceque augur injusta, ne-> "^^ When the augur, in the execution of 

fasta, vitiosa, dirave dixerit ; irritaf infec- his office, was to observe the heavens, he 

taque sunto, Cuilibet igitur magistratui went upon some high place; took the 

auspicanti, antequam cum populo ageret, augural staff (which was a sort of crosier 

aderat, augur, eique in auspicio esse dice- bent at one end) in his hand, and marked 

batur ; quo auctore, secundumne, an ad- out the four quarters of the heavens with 

versum esset augurium, intelli^ebat ma- it. Then he turned to the east, having the 

gistratus ille, qui comitia populi edixerat. west behind him, the south to his right, 

Auguribus autem aliquid nuntiantibus pa- and north to his left ; and this is what the 

rebatur, etiam si nihil vidissent, et falsa Romans called servare de coslo. In this 

nuntiarent. Magistratibus data erat per situation he waited for a sign, by thunder, 

leges facultas servandi de coelo, et obnun- lightning, birds, or the wind, 

tiandi, cautumque ne liceret agere cum ^^ By the institution of the comitia cen- 

populo, quo die de ccelo servatum esset. turiata, (See Orat. pro Murana^ note 1st.) 

Quamobrem poterant impedire ne habe- Servius Tullius secretly conveyed the 

rentur comitia, aut ageretur cum populo, whole power from the commons : for the 

et facere dies nefastos, obnuntiando se illis centuries of the first and richest class 

diebus de ccelo esse servaturos. Itaque being called out first, who were three 

augures poterant impedire ne haberentur more in number than all the rest put 

comitia, et jam habita yitiare ; quia et together, if they all agreed, as generally 

ante, et post habita comitia contingebat, they did, the business was already decided, 

ut viderent aliquid, aut audirent. Non and the other classes were needless and 

tamen ante ipsum diem comitiorum scire insignificant. The commons, in the time 

poterant, quid aut visuri essent, aut audi- of the free state, to rectify this disadvantage, 
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are declared ; still he is silent. The first class is called ; their 
vote is reported: then, as usual, the second class is called to 
vote : all this was done in less time than I have taken up in 
relating it. When the business was over, this worthy augur 
(you would have thought him another LeeUus) called out, ad- 
journ ! Unparalleled impudence! what had you seen? what 
had you perceived ? what had you heard ? You neither then 
said, nor now say, that you was observing the heavens. There 
was that defect therefore, which, so far back as the first of Ja- 
nuary, you had foreseen and foretold. I trust in heaven then 
you have belied the auspices to your own destruction, rather than 
that of your country. You inspired the Roman people with re- 
ligious scruples : as augur, you made a declaration of the auspices 
to an augur ; as consul, to a consul. I will say no more on this 
subject, lest I should seem to shake the acts of Dolabella, which 
must necessarily some time or other be brought before our college. 
But attend to the arrogance and insolence of the man. As long 
as you pleased, Dolabella was unduly elected ; and again, when 
you altered your mind, he was created with regular auspices. If, 
when an augur declares in the words you declared in, the words 
signify nothing, confess that when you called out adjourn, you 
was drunk : if there is any significancy in these words, I desire 
you as a brother-augur to shew me what it is. But, lest I should 
pass over one of the most beautiful of Antony's numerous 
exploits, let me proceed to the festival of the LupercaliaJ^^ 

XXXIV. He is no hypocrite, conscript fathers ; it is evident 
that he is now touched ; he sweats, he grows pale ; let him do 
what he pleases, provided he does not vomit, as he did in the 
Minutian portico. What apology can be made for so scandalous 
an action ? I should be glad to hear, that I may see what are 
the fruits of the Leontine fields, and of the large wages he paid 
his rhetoric-master. Your colleague sat in the rostra, arrayed in 
a purple robe, upon a throne of gold, with a crown on his head. 
You went up to him ; you approached his throne ; (though you 
was a lupercal, you ought to have remembered that you 
was likewise a consul; ^3) you produced a diadem. A general 

obtained, that before they proceeded to they were to laugh when they were thus 

voting any matter at this cmnitia, that touched. When this was done, the skins 

century should give their suffrages first, of the victims were cut into thongs and 

upon whom it fell by lot, with the name whips for the young men ; who, armed in 

of centuria proBrogativa, The other cen- this manner, and covered only with a pair 

turies had the appellation of jure vocaUe, of drawers, ran about the city and the 

because they were called out according to fields, striking all they met. The young 

their proper places. married women suffered themselves to be 

^^ This festival was celebrated on the struck by them, and believed those strokes 

fifteenth of February. Livy, Dionysius were .a help to fruitfulness. 

Halicarnasseus, and Plutarch, tell us, ^^ Caesar received from the senate the 

that it was brought by Evander out of most extravagant honours, both human 

Greece* The ceremonies observed in it and divine, which flattery could invent, 

were of a very singular nature. First, two Among the other compliments thai were 

ffoats and a dog were killed ; then the paid to him, there was a new fraternity of 

foreheads of two young men of distinction Luperci instituted to bis honour, and called 

were touched with the bloody knife, and by his name ; of which Antony was the 
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groan issued from the whole forum. Whence had you that 
diadem ? you did not pick it up in the streets, but brought from 
home the premeditated, the concerted mischief. Tou put it on 
his head amidst the groans of the people ; he rejected it with 
universal applause. You then, villain, was the only person, 
who, after having established tyranny, wanted to have your 
colleague your master ; and at the same time made trial what 
the Roman people would endure. But you likewise applied to 
his compassion, and threw yourself as a supphant at his feet : 
for what favour ? that you might be a slave ? This you shoidd 
have asked for yourself alone, who have lived from your childhood 
in such a manner as to bear any thing, as to serve tamely ; from 
us, surely, or the people of Rome, you had no such commission. 
O that inimitable eloquence of yours, when you harangued the 
people naked ! what could be more scandalous than this ? what 
more shameful ? what more worthy of the severest punishment ? 
Do you expect that I am to sting you ? If you have not lost all 
feeUng, this speech must wound, must harrow up your soul. I 
am afraid lest I should lessen the glory of the greatest of men ; 
yet the anguish of my soul will not suffer me to be silent : what 
can be more shameful, than that he should live who bestowed a 
royal diadem, when all confess that he was justly slain who 
rejected it ? He even ordered it to be entered in the public acts, 
at the time of the Lupercalia, that M. Antony, the consul, by 
command of the people, offered kingly power to C. Caesar, per* 
petual dictator; but that desar refused it. Now, indeed, 1 am 
not in the least surprised that you disturb the public tranquil- 
lity ; that you not only hate the city, but the Ught of the sun ; 
and that you live with the most abandoned ruffians, not only 
voluptuously, but without any manner of reflection.^* For 
where can you set your feet in time of peace ? what refuge can 
you have in laws and statutes which you have done your utmost 
to abolish, by introducing regal authority ? Was L. Tarquinius 
then banished; was Sp. Cassius, Sp. Melius, M. ManUus, put to 
death for this ; that so many ages after, contrary to all law, a 
king should be set up at Rome by M. Antony ? But let us 
return to the auspices. 

XXXV. Let me ask you how you would have behaved in 
the business which Ceesar was to have transacted in the senate 
on the ides of March.^^ 1 was told indeed that you came pre- 

head. CsBsar, in his triumphal robe, coDcerned about the censure or applause 

seated himself in the rostra, in a golden of the world. 

chair, to see the diversion of the running ; ^^ When Cssar had prepared every 
where, in the midst of their sport, the thing for his expedition against the Par- 
consul Antony, at the head of his naked thians, before his departure he resolved to 
crew, made him the offer of a regal diadem, have the regal title conferred ui)on him by 
and attempted to put it upon his head. the senate, who were too sensible of his 
74 Vivere de die signifies, to feast and live power, and obsequious to his will, to deny 
sumptuously every day : in diem vivere^ nim any thing ; and to make it the more 
to have no manner of thought or considera- palatable at the same time to the people, 
tion ; to be regardless of futurity, and un- he caused a report to be industriously pro- 
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pared, because you thought I would speak about the fictitious 
auspices, which yet there was a necessity of obeying. The 
fortune of the people of Rome prevented the transactions of 
that day ; but did the death of Ceesar destroy the judgment you 
passed concerning the auspices? But I have touched upon a 
juncture concerning which I must speak, before I go on with 
what I had begun to treat of. How you fled, how you trembled 
on that day ! how the consciousness of your guilt made you 
despair of life, while out of the general rout you conveyed your- 
self privately to your own house, by the favour of tnose who 
meant that you should be safe, could you have had discernment 
enough to perceive it ! O my vainly unerring foresight of future 
events ! I told those brave deliverers of ours in the capitol, when 
they desired me to go and exhort you to the defence of the 
state, that while you was afraid, you would promise every thing; 
but as soon as your apprehensions were over, that you would 
act like yourself. Therefore, while the other consulars went 
backward and forward, I remained fixed in my purpose ;77 I 
neither saw you on that, nor the following day ; nor did I think 
it possible that an union could be established by any ties what- 
soever, betwixt the best of citizens and the most inveterate 
enemy of the state. Three days after, I came to the temple of 
Tellus, and indeed unwillingly, as all the avenues to it were 
blocked up by armed men. What a day, Mark Antony, was 
that for you ! though you suddenly became my enemy, yet I 
pity you, because you are an enemy to yourself. 

XXXVI. Immortal gods ! how good, how great a man you 
might have been, could you have preserved a due remembrance 
of that day ! We might have had a peace that was sealed by a 
noble youth, the son of M. Antony, and grandson of M. Bam- 
balio. Though fear made you good for a while, yet the restraint 
was soon removed } that audaciousness which never deserts 

pagated through the city, of ancient pro- says, that Cicero " still kept in the same 
phecies found m the Sibylline books, that way of thinking." The attentive reader 
the Parthians could not be conquered but may easily perceive that this is making 
by a king ; on the strength of which, Cotta, very botching work of the passage, the sense 
one of the guardians of these books, was to of which is extremely obvious. Brutus, 
move the senate to decree the title of king deceived by Antony's artful conduct, im- 
to him. As this was to be part of the senate's mediately after Caesar's death, had con- 
business on the occasion here mentioned, ceived hopes of him, and proposed sending 
Cicero is supposed to ask Antony what he a deputation to him, to exhort him to mea- 
would have done in the affair; but, as sures of peace. Cicero remonstrated against 
Appian tells us, that Caesar intended to this, for the reasons he here assigns, and 
propose the validity of Dolabella's election could not be prevailed upon to bear a part 
to tne senate's consideration, it is more in the deputation ; so that while the other 
probable that Cicero refers to this. consular senators were going forwards and 
'''' Mr. Guthrie, in a note on this passage, backwards as mediators between Antony 
observes, that the commentators have and the conspirators, Cicero remained 
made " very botching work of it." Irent^ fixed in his purpose, and did not see 
redirent, according to him, signifies no Antony for the two first days after Caesar's 
more than that the other consulars " alter- death. — The passage cannot possibly ad- 
ed their way of thinking of Antony, some- mit of any other interpretation, without 
times to one way, sometimes to another ;" ofTeiing manifest violence to it. 
and by ego in sententia mansi is meant, he 
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you when fear is absent, rendered you a villain. And even 
at that time, when men thought best of you, though I still 
differed from them, you wickedly presided at the tyrant's 
funeral, if a funeral it might be called.^® Yours was that 
beautiful panegyric, yours that pity, yours that exhortation. 
You, you, I say, kindled those firebrands with which his body 
was half consumed, and those by which the house of L. Bellienus 
was set on fire and burnt down.^^ You it was who let loose 
upon us the rage of those abandoned villains, for the most part 
slaves, whom we were obliged to repel by force and violence* 
Yet, as if your foulness had been wiped off, the following days 
you made some noble decrees in the capitol, that after the ides 
of March no bill for immunities or favours should be fixed up. 
You yourself mentioned the exiles ; you know what you said 
concerning immunities. But what was the best of all, you 
banished the name of dictator for ever from the state 5 by which 
action you seemed to have conceived such an aversion to royalty, 
as to be desirous of taking away all apprehensions of it, on ac- 
count of the last dictator. To others the state seemed to be 
settled ; but very different were my sentiments ; for, while you 
were at the helm, I dreaded an universal wreck. Was I then 
mistaken? or could he any longer be unlike himself? Bills 
were stuck up all over the capitol, even while you stood looking 
on : immunities were granted, not only to single persons, but to 
whole states. The freedom of Rome was not now conferred on 
individuals, but on whole provinces. If these acts therefore 
remain, conscript fathers, which, if the constitution subsists, 
cannot remain, you have lost whole provinces ; and not only 
your revenues, but the whole power of Rome must sink by this 
domestic tra£Gic. 

XXXVII. What is become of the 5,000,000 of money which 
appeared by the books to be in the temple of Ops ? Fatal, in- 
deed, were his treasures ; but yet if they must not be restored 
to those to whom they belonged, they were such as might free 
us from our taxes. But how could you, who on the ides of 
March owed above thirty thousand poimds, pay off such a debt 
before the first of April? why should I mention an infinite 
number of writings and notes ? Innumerable indeed were the 
favours, which, not without your knowledge, were purchased 
by different persons : but one famous decree, concerning king 
Dejotarus,^ the faithful friend of the Roman people, was stuck 

^' Antony procured a decree of the se- ^^ The populace, excited by the spec* 

nate for allowing a public funeral to tacle of CsBsar's body, and the eloquence 

CsBsar, as being the best opportunity of of Antony, who made the funeral oration, 

inflaming the soldiers and tne populace, committea numberless acts of violence ; 

and raismg some commotions to the dis- and amongst others, set fire to the house 

advantage of the republican cause ; in of this Bellienus, who was a senator, 

which he succeeded so well, that Brutus ^® Dejotarus was king of Galatia, and a 

and Cassius had no small difficulty to faithful ally of Rome. For his adherence 

defend their lives and houses from the to Pompey, he was deprived of part of hip 

violence of his mob. dominions by Cssar, at whose death his 
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up in the capitol; at the sight of which there was not a per* 
son who could refrain from laughing, though under the deepest 
concern. For was ever one man a greater enemy to anodier^ 
than Ceesar was to Dejotarus ? whom he hated as much as he 
did this order^ as he did the Roman knights, the inhabitants of 
Marseilles, and all who had the interest of their country at heart. 
King Dejotarus then became the favourite of a man when dead, 
from whom, when alive, he could never obtain the least favour 
or justice, either present or absent. While Csesar was alive, he 
prosecuted Dejotarus, who entertained him at his court, fleeced 
him, extorted money from him, placed one of his Greek at- 
tendants over his dominions, and took away Armenia from him, 
which had been given him by the senate : all this, while on 
earth he deprived him of, after his death he restored. But what 
words did he make use of to justify such a proceeding ? One 
while he says, that it seems reasonable to him ; another, not 
unreasonable. A strange way of talking ! but Caesar never said 
that any thing seemed reasonable to him which we asked for 
Dejotarus, for whose interest I always appeared in his absence. 
A promissory note for above 78>000/. without my knowledge, or 
that of any of the king's friends, was, by his ambassadors, good 
men indeed, but unexperienced, drawn up in Fulvia's apartment, 
where many other things have been, and still are, prostituted to 
sale. I think you should consider well, what you are to do with 
this note. For the king, of himself, without having recourse to 
any of Caesar's papers, as soon as he heard of his death, re- 
covered what belonged to him by his own bravery. As he was 
a wise prince, he knew well that what tyrants took away, the 
injured party, upon the death of the tyrant, had a right to re- 
cover. No lawyer, then, not even that fellow, who is employed 
as a lawyer by none but you, and who advised you to this step, 
pretends that his note gives you a title to what was recovered 
before it was granted : for he did not buy it of you ; but was in 
possession of it, before you sold him what was his own. He 
acted like a man ; we, like despicable poltroons : for we detest 
the tyrant, and yet defend his acts. 

XXXVIII. Why then should I mention the numberless 
memorandums and notes of hand, which several persons even 
make it their business to counterfeit, and sell as publicly as if 
they were gladiators' bills ? Hence it is, that such prod^ous 
heaps of money are now piled up at his house, that it is weighed 
out, not told. But how blind is avarice ! A bill is lately stuck 
up, by which the richest cities of Crete are exempted from 
taxes; and it is decreed, that after the proconsulate of M. 
Brutus, Crete shall be no longer a province. Are you in your 

-agents at Rome bargained with Antony for for lie had no sooner heard of Caesar's 

the sum of eighty thousand pounds to restore death, than he seized by force upon what 

"the good old king to his dominions again, he had been unjustly deprived of. 
13ut in this he was beforehand with them ; 
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•senses ? ought you not to be bound ? Can Crete, by any decree 
of Caesar's, be made free, after the proconsulate of Brutus, when 
Brutus had nothing to do with Crete while Caesar was alive ? 
But, lest you should think there is nothing in this, you have, 
by the traffic of such a decree, actually lost the province of 
Crete. In a word, never was any thing bought, that Antony is 
not ready to sell. Did Caesar too pass the law concerning exUes, 
which you stuck up? I insult no man upon his misfortune; I 
only complain, in the first place, that they, whose case Caesar 
thought to be difierent, have been scandalously put upon a 
footing as to their return from banishment : in the next place, 
I cannot perceive why you should not extend this favour to all ; 
for there are not above three or four excepted : why should not 
those who are involved in the same calamity, be equally the 
objects of your compassion ? why do you treat them as you do 
your uncle, whom you would not pardon, when you pardoned 
the rest ; whom you urged however to stand for the censorship, 
and drew up a petition for that purpose, which excited both the 
laughter and indignation of mankind? But why did not you 
hold that comitia ? was it because a tribune of the people de- 
clared that it thimdered to the left ? ®^ When your own interest 
is concerned, the auspices are considered as nothing; when 
that of your friends, then you are strictly religious. What ! did 
you not desert him, when he put up for being a septemvir?®^ 
But he asked for his money ; what was you afraid of? lest you 
<;ould not refuse to pay him, I suppose, if he was once restored. 
You loaded a man with all manner of reproaches, whom you 
ought to have revered like a father, had you had the least spark 
of filial piety. His daughter, your own cousin, you turned 
away, having first looked out and bargained for another match. 
Yet this was enough : you defamed a woman of the strictest 
honour. Coidd any thing be added to this? yes, you went 
farther still. You had the assurance to say, on the first of 
January, in a fuU senate, where your uncle was present, that the 
ground of your enmity to Dolabella was your having found out 
that he attempted to debauch your cousin and wife.®^ Who can 
determine which was the greatest on this occasion, your im- 
pudence in the senate, your villany against Dolabella, your in- 
delicacy before your father, or your cruelty in using such base 
and unbecoming language against an unfortunate lady ? 

^* When thunder was heard to the left, for dividing the Campanian and Leontine 

it was looked upon as a happy presage lands. 

upon every other occasion but that of ^® Antony's declaring that the ground of 

holding the comitia, when it was deemed his quarrel with Dolabella, was his having 

an unhappy one. caught him in an attempt to debauch his 

^^ Seven commissioners, called the sep- wife Antonia, the daughter of his uncle, 

teminri, were appointed for taking care was probably without any foundation, and 

of the feasts appointed in honour of the contrived only to colour his divorce with 

gods. It is probable, however, that Ci- her, and his late marriage with Fulvia, the 

cero here means one of the seven com- widow of Clodius. 
misttioncrs appointed after Cssar's death 
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i'^fUmy Uoit waa •ettted b3r proper aiu{nces was miimpaired; but 
1 wf//iU'/ fOM w<;rd^ ttiat new planters might be added to the 
fimmf, Mai yoa^ elated with pride, and disr^arding all the 
lawM of tiH%\fUumf mtitlad a colony at Casilinum, where one had 
Ut^MH y\nnUul a {i*.w yittirn l^efore, tliat jou might raise a standard, 
and <lfiv<i rounil a )>bugh| whose share almost grazed upon the 

*< Antony, in or«Uff hi «ftKttK<5th«y«t«rftii to divide the lands; but the inhabitants 

mi\i\UitnUi Ultttmt¥U'tt,¥fiiHUtd Uf di^isiUtim maile a v't^orom resistance, and had al- 

lli*i t'tttmnn \»uiin, und Uf msiiU a rusw mo»t put him to death. 
miUtuf lUntnt ll« wttui to C^tipua, in order 
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gate of Capua^ that you might lessen the territory of a flourishing 
colony. From this violation of what was sacred^ you flew to 
the Cassinian estate of M. Varro, a man of the greatest honour 
and integrity. ^^ By what right ? with what face ? The same, 
you will say, with which you seized upon the estates of the heirs 
of L. Rubrius and L. Turselius ; with which you thrust yourself 
into a great many other possessions. Tou bought this estate at 
a sale, you wiU say : let the sale be legal, let the bills be legal, 
provided they be Csesar's, not your own ; those by which you 
was a debtor, not those by which you cleared yourself. But 
who can say that Varro's Cassinian estates were sold? who 
ever saw that sale ? who heard the voice of the auctioneer ? You 
say that you sent a person to Alexandria, to buy it of Caesar : 
for it would have been too long, it seems, to wait till he himself 
should come to Rome. But who ever heard (and yet there was 
no man for whose welfare the public was more concerned) that 
any part of Varro's estate was sequestered ? yet if it should ap- 
pear that Caesar wrote to you to restore it, what can be said bad 
enough of such monstrous impudence ? Remove those swords a 
little which are now before our eyes, and you shall instantly see 
the diffierence betwixt Ccesar's authority for ordering a sale, and 
your audacious presumption : for not only the proprietor of that 
estate, but any friend, neighbour, guest, or steward of his, shall 
have it in his power to drive you from it. 

XLL Yet for how many days did you shamefully revel in 
that villa ? from the third hour there was nothing but drinking, 
gaming, and vomiting. O unfortunate dwelling, what a different 
master was there! though how can he be called the master? 
yet how unlike its former possessor ! For M. Varro intended 
It shoidd be a retreat for study, and not a haunt for lewdness^ 
In that villa, what was formerly the subject of conversation? 
what of meditation? what was committed to writing? The 
constitution of Rome ; the monuments of our ancestors ; every 
subject of learning and philosophy. But while you was tenant 
there, (for you was not master,) nothing was to be heard but 
the noise of drunkards ; the pavements floated, the walls were 
stained with wine; free-bom youths of liberal education were 
confounded with catamites, and matrons with common strum- 
pets. People came from Cassinum, Aquinum, and Interamna,^^ 
to pay you their compliments: not one was admitted. And 
this indeed was right : for the ensigns of consular dignity were 
disgraced by so infamous a fellow. In his return from thence 

^ Varro was a senator of the first dis- ^ Cassinum was a town of Campania, 

tinction, both for birth and merit ; Ci- now called Monte Cassino, Aquinum was 

cero's intimate friend, and esteemed the a town of the Latins, near Samnium ; it 

most learned man of Rome. He had was the place of Juvenal's birth, and is 

served as Pompey's lieutenant in Spain, now called Aquino. Interamna was a 

in the beginning of the war; but after the town of Campania, not far from Aqui- 

defeat of Afranius and Petreius, quitted num ; it derived its name from its situa- 

bis arms, and retired to his studies. tion between the rivers Melpis and Liris. 
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to Rome, when he came to Aquinum, great nmnbers (for it is 
a popidous town) came out to meet him ; but he was carried 
through the streets in a covered litter, as if he had been dead. 
The inhabitants of Aquinum acted fooUshly; yet what cotdd 
they do? they hved on the road. But what shall we say of 
the Anagnini ? who, though they lived off the road, yet came 
down and complimented him, as if he had been really a consuL 
It is incredible to relate, yet all agree that he returned no com- 

Eliments ; which is the more surprising, as he had two inha- 
itants of Anagni in his train, Mustella and Laco : the one an 
excellent fencer, the other an excellent drinker. Why should 
J mention the threats and abuses he threw out against the Sidi* 
cinians ? He oppressed the inhabitants of PuteoU, for putting 
themselves under the patronage of C.Cassius and the Bruti; I 

which they certainly did from principle, from inclination, firom | 

friendship, and affection; not from dread and terror, which | 

forced them to follow you and Basilus,®^ whom nobody would 
choose as clients, much less as patrons. j 

XLIL In the mean time, during your absence, what a glo- ! 

rious day was that to your colleague, when he demolished that 
monument in the forum, which you used to worship ? at the f 

news of which, we are told by those who were present, you ! 

fainted away. What happened after that, I know not ; I sup- ' 

pose, fear and the dread of arms then prevailed. You drew ; 

your colleague down from that glorious height to which his 
merit had raised him, and rendered him not so bad as yourself 
indeed, but surely very unlike to Dolabella. But what was your 
return from thence to Rome ? what confusion was the whole 
city thrown into? We remembered Cinna too powerful;^ 
we had seen Sylla afterwards tyrannizing ;^^ and had just beheld 

^ This Basilu8, it seems, was a person of served as lieutenants in the Marsic or 
a very infamous character, and a ^reat social war, where Sylla distinguished him- 
temporizer; as appears from his joming self by his courage and bravery, and, as a 
Pompey in the civil wars, and afterwards reward of his services, was raised to the 
associating himself with Antony. consulship). A civil war breaking out sooa 
^ Cinna was a person of consular after betwixt him and Marius, in which he 
dignity, cotemporary with Sylla, whose had the advantage, he revenged himself ia 
decrees in his absence, when he was at- the most barbarous manner upon the Ma- 
tempting to reverse, he was driven out of rian faction ; and by the detestable method 
Rome by his colleague Octavius, with six of a proscrijytionf of which he was the first 
of the tribunes, and deposed from the con- author and inventor, exercised a more in- 
sulship. Upon this he raised an army, famous cruelty in Rome, than had ever 
and recalled Marius ; who, having joined been practised in cold blood, in that, or 
his forces with him, entered Rome in a perhaps any other city. As soon as the 
hostile manner, and with the most horrible proscriptions were over, he was declared 
cruelty put all Sylla's friends to the sword, dictator, vtrithout any limitation of time, 
without regard to age, dignity, or former Being invested by the office with absolute 
sei'vices. authority, he made many useful regula- 

^ Sylla was descended of a noble and tions for the better order of the govern- 
patrician family, which yet, through the ment; and by the plenitude of his power^ 
indolence of his ancestors, had made no changed in a great measure the whole con- 
figure in the republic for many generations, stitution of it from a democratical to an 
and was almost sunk into obscurity ; till he aristocratical form, by advancing the pre- 
produced it again into light, by aspiring to rogative of the senate, and depressing that 
th^ honours of the state. Marius and he of the people. That he might not be sus- 
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the usurpation of Ccesar. These had swords, perhaps, but they 
were sheathed, and few in number. But on that occasion, how 
detestable, and how great were the barbarities you committed ! 
Battalions of soldiers, with swords in their hands, followed you; 
and we saw litters carried along, filled with bucklers. But these 
objects, conscript fathers, were so frequent and familiar to us, 
that we became quite insensible to them. On the first of June, 
when we would have met in the senate, according to appoint- 
ment, struck with sudden fear, each of us fled. But he who 
neither wanted a senate, nor wished for the counsels of any 
person, but rather rejoiced at our departure, immediately put in 
execution those wonderful acts of his. He who had defended 
Caesar's notes while he could gain any thing by it, abolished 
Ceesar's laws, and those salutary ones, that he might overthrow 
the constitution. He prorogued the number of years for hold- 
ing provinces ; and this man, who ought to have been the de- 
fender of Caesar's acts, repealed them ; both those of a public, 
and those of a private nature. In public affairs, nothing is oiF 
more weight than a law ; in private, nothing of greater force 
than a will. Some laws he abolished without promulgation; 
others he stuck up, that he might abolish those already pro- 
mulged. He made a will of no effect ; which is always valid 
even amongst the meanest citizens. The statues and pictures, 
which CsBsar, together with his gardens, had left as a legacy to 
the Roman people, he carried off, partly to Pompey's gardens, 
partly to Scipio*s country seat. 

XLIII. And are you watchful over Caesar's memory ? do you 
love him even in the grave ? What higher honour could he pos- 
sibly attain to, than to have a shrine, an image, a pavilion, and 
a priest? As Jupiter, as Mars, as Romulus, then, have their 
priests, is M. Antony priest to the deified Caesar ? Why do you 
stop here ? why are not you consecrated ? Appoint a day ; look 
out for some person to consecrate you : we are colleagues ; 
nobody will oppose it. Detestable wretch, whether considered 
as the priest of a tyrant, or of a dead man ! I ask you, then, 
whether you know what a day this is ? Are you ignorant that 
yesterday was the fourth day of the Roman games in the 
Circus ? that you yourself proposed to the people, that a fifth 

pected of aiming at a perpetual tyranny, he had exercised the most bloody tyranny, 

and a total subversion of the republic, he Cicero, though he had a good opinion of 

suffered the consuls to be chosen in the his cause, yet detested the inhumanity of 

regular manner, and to govern, as usual, his victory ; and never speaks of him vfiih 

in all the ordinary affairs of the city; respect, nor of his government but as a pro- 

Mrhilst he employed himself particularly per tyranny; calling him a master of tnree 

in reforming the disorders of the state, by most pestilent vices— luxury, avarice, and 

putting his new laws in execution. He cruelty. A little before his death, he made 

afterwards laid down the dictatorship, and his own epitaph, the sum of which was, 

restored liberty to the republic ; and with that no man had ever gone beyond him, 

an uncommon greatness of mind, lived in doing good to his friends, or hurt to his 

many months as a private senator, and enemies. 
with perfect security, in that city where 
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should be dedicated to Caesar ? Why then are we not in our 
proper robes ?^ why do we suffer an honour conferred on 
Caesar, by your law, to be neglected ? Can you, who have suf- 
ferred a day to be profaned by adding suppUcations, deny him 
shrines ? Either destroy religion in every respect, or maintain 
it in all. You will ask, perhaps, whether I approve of a shrine, 
a pavilion, and a priest ? I approve then of none of them. But 
you, who defend Caesar's acts, what reason can you assign for 
defending some, and neglecting others ? imless indeed you con- 
fess that you measure every thing by your own interest, not by 
his dignity. What answer can you make to these things ? I 
long for a specimen of your oratorical talents. I know that 
your grandfather was a man of great eloquence : but he was not 
so perspicuous in speaking as you are. He never harangued 
naked ;^^ but such is your plainness and simpUcity, that you 
laid open your very bosom to our view. Will you make no 
answer to this ? won't you so much as venture to open your 
mouth ? is there nothing in this long oration of mine, which I 

you think you can answer ? But let us omit what is past. 

XLIV. Defend, if you can, this one day, this present day, I 
say, this very instant of time, in which I am now speaking. 
Why is the senate beset with a body of armed men ? why do 
your guards now hear me with swords in their hands ? why are 
not the doors of the temple of Concord thrown open ? why do 
you bring into the forum the Ityreans, armed with darts 5 a race 
the most savage of all mankind ? He answers, that he does it 
for his own safety. Is it not better then to undergo a thousand 
deaths, than not to be able to live in your own country without 
an armed guard ? But, believe me, that is no guard. The hearts 
and affections of your fellow-citizens, and not your arms, must 
be your protection. The people of Rome will take away, will 
wrest these from your hands, and I hope with safety to us alL 
But whatever way you deal with us, while you pursue such 
measures, your reign, beUeve me, wiU be but short. For too 
long has your generous spouse, whom I mention without the 
least reflection, owed the third debt she has to pay to the 
Roman people.^^ Rome has those still left, whom she may 
safely trust with the reins of government ; in whatever parts of 
the world they are, there dwells all the safety of this state, or 
rather the state itself; which has yet only avenged herself, not 

^ Such Roman senators as were actual Lupercalia. There is an ambiguitjr in the 

magistrates of the city, as the consuls, original, which it is scarce possible to 

prsBtors, aediles, tribunes, &c. during the preserve in an English translation, 

year of their magistracy, always wore the ^ Fulvia, who was Anton/s wife, had 

pristexta^ or a gown bonlered round with a had three husbands — Clodius, Curio, and 



stripe of purple ; in which habit also, all Antony. The first was killed by Milo ; 

of ttie senate who had already the second, being sent by Cesar agt ' 
borne those offices, used to assist at the Juba, king of Mauritania, was defeated 



public festivals and solemnities. and killed; and Cicero here prognosticates 

^1 Cicero here alludes to Antony's ha- the death of her third husband, Antony. 
ranguing naked during the festival of the 
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recovered her former strength. Our country has indeed youths 
of the greatest quaUty, ready to defend her. Though it has 
been thought expedient for them to retire, out of regard to the 
public tranquillity, yet their country will recall them. Even the 
name of peace is pleasing, and peace herself is salutary ; yet 
between peace and servitude there is a wide difference. Peace 
is the tranquillity of liberty ; servitude the worst of all evils^ to 
be repelled not only by force, but by death itself. But though 
these brave deliverers of ours have withdrawn themselves from 
our sight, yet have they left a glorious es^ample: they have 
done what no one ever did before. Brutus made war upon 
Tarquin, who was king at a time when it was agreeable to the 
Roman constitution to have kings. Sp. Cassius, Sp. Melius, 
M. Manlius, were put to death on a suspicion of affecting 
royalty. But our deliverers are the first who have drawn their 
swords, not against one who affected royalty, but one who was 
in actual possession of it : an action, which as it is glorious and 
divine in itself, so is it worthy of our imitation, especially as 
the authors of it have acquired such glory as heaven itself seems 
scarcely wide enough to contain. For though the consdousnei^s 
of a glorious deed is a sufficient reward, yet immortahty, I think, 
ought not to be contemned by a mortal. 

XLV. Call to mind then, M. Antony, that day when you 
aboUshed the dictatorship : set before your eyes the joy of the 
senate and people of Rome: compare these objects with the 
treasures you and yours have hoarded up ; then will you per- 
ceive the difference betwixt profit and applause. But as some 
persons, through sickness and a stupefaction of the senses, lose 
all taste for the most savourv food ; so the lustful, the covetous, 
the wicked, have no reUsh for true glory. But if glory cannot 
allure thee to virtuous deeds, has fear nothing to restrain thee 
from the most scandalous actions? Judiciary proceedings thou 
dost not regard : if this proceeds from a consciousness of inno- 
cence, I commend it ; if through a sense of thy power, dost thou 
not perceive how much the man has to fear who entertains such 
a disregard ? But if you are above dreading brave men, and 
good citizens, because your arms protect you ; yet, believe me, 
your own creatures will not endure you any longer. And what 
a life it is to be under continual apprehensions, night and day^ 
from your own party ? unless they are under greater obUgations 
to you, than those who put Caesar to death were to him. But 
are you in any respect to be compared with Caesar ? He had 
genius, sense, memory, learning, foresight, consideration, and 
activity: his achievements in war, though destructive to his 
country, were yet great in themselves:^ having meditated 

^ We have here a very fine encomium Nature indeed had formed him to excel in 
upon Caesar, whom Cicero describes as peace, as well as war: he was provident 
possessing many great and noble qualities, m counsel ; fearless in action ; generous 
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usurpation for many years, at lengthy with great toil and many 
dangers, he accomplished his design: with presents, shows> 
largesses, and entertainments, he soothed the thoughtless mul- 
titude ; his friends he obliged by his generosity, and his enemies 
by a show of clemency.^ In a word, partly by fear, partly by 
patience, he brought a free state to a habit of slavery. 

XLVI. As to the lust of power, indeed, you may be compared 
with him, though in no other respect wiU the comparison hold. 
But, from the numberless evils he brought upon his country, 
this advantage still arises, that the people of Rome have now 
learnt how far any man is to be trusted, into whose hands they 
may commit themselves, and whom they ought to be upon their 
guard against. Do you not reflect on these things ? do you not 
perceive that it is enough for brave men to have learned, that 
the most beautiful action in itself, the most delightful in its 
consequences, and the most illustrious in fame, is that of killing 

beyond measure to his friends; and, for money ; which yet depended mutuaUy on 

parts, learning, and eloquence, scarce in- each other : with money, therefore, he 

ferior to any man. His orations were ad- provided soldiers ; and with soldiers be 

mired for two qualities, which are seldom extorted money: and was of all men the 

found together, strength and elegance, most rapacious in pi underin|; both friends 

Cicero ranks him among the greatest ora- and foes ; sparing neither pnnce nor state, 

tors that Rome ever bred ; and Quintilian nor temple, nor even private persons, who 

says, that he spoke with the same force with were known to possess any share of trea- 

which he fought; and if he had devoted sure. His great abilities would necessanly 

himself to the bar, would have been the only have made him one of the first citizens of 

man capable of rivaling Cicero. Hot was Rome; but, disdaining the condition of a 

he a master only of the politer arts; but subject, he could never rest till he had 

conversant also with the most abstruse made himself a monarch. In acting this 

and critical parts of learning; and among last part, his usual prudence seemed to 

other works which he published, addrefised fail nim; as if the height, to which he 

two hoo\i& to Cicero, on the analogy of Ian' was mounted, had turned his head, and 

guage, or the art of speaking and writing made him giddy : for by a vain ostentation 

correctly. He was a most liberal patron of his power, he destroyed the stability of 

of wit and learning, wheresoever they were it; ana as men shorten life by living too 

found; andout of his love of those talents fast, so by an intemperance of reigning, 

would readily pardon those who had em- be brought his reign to a violent end. 

ployed them against himself: rightly judg- ** ('ssar has often been highly cele- 

ing, that by making such men bis friends, brated by his flatterers for clemency ; 

he should draw praises from the same which seems, however, to have been an 

fountain from which he had been as- assumed and not a real quality in him. 

persed. His capital passions were ambi- Whoever attentively considers his charac- 

tion and love of pleasure, which he in- ter, will find it verv difficult, we appre- 

dulged in their turns to the greatest ex- hend, to persuade himself, that he who 

cess : yet thefirst was always predominant ; was guilty of the greatest cruelty in making 

to which he could easily sacrifice all the war upon,and enslaving his country, would 

charms of the second, and draw pleasure have relinquished his mad schemes of am- 

even from toils and dangers, when they bition, if gentle methods had failed him, 

ministered to his glory. For he thought rather than have recourse to acts of blood 

tyranny, as Cicero says, the greatest of and vengeance. After having seen how 

^o(/d!e5se<; and had frequently in his mouth Marius and Scylla were hated for their 

a verse of Euripides, which expressed the personal cruelties, no wonder that he 

image of his soul, that if right and justice should put on the appearance of this, as 

were ever to be violated, they were to be well as of other virtues. But that clemency 

violated for the sake of reigning. This was was not his natural character, we have the 

the chief end and purpose of bis life, the express testimony of his friend Curio, who 

scheme that he had formed from his early well knew him : Coelius, too, one of his 

youth ; so that, as Cato truly declared of partisans, freely says of him, in a letter to 

him, he came with sobriety and meditation Cicero, that he meditated nothing but what 

to the subversion of the republic. He used was violent and tragical, nor even spoke 

to say, that there were two things necessary in any other strain. 
to acquire and support power — soldiers and 
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a tyrant ? When they could not bear with him, will they bear 
with you ? Believe me, men will now run eagerly into such an 
enterprise, nor will they wait for slow opportunity. I beseech 
you, then, M. Antony, cast your eye at last upon your country. 
Consider those you are descended from, not those with whom 
you live : behave towards me as you will ; but be no longer an 
enemy to your country. But these are your concerns ; as for 
zne, I will make this public declaration : I defended the state in 
my youth, and will not abandon it in my old age; I despised 
the swords of Catiline, and will not fear yours. Nay, I would 
willingly expose my person, if by my death the Uberties of 
Rome could be immediately recovered, and the Roman people 
could be delivered from that painful load they have been so 
long in labour of: for if near twenty years ago I declared in 
this very temple, that death could not be untimely to me, when 
consular; how much more truly can I make that declaration 
now that I am an old man ? To me, conscript fathers, death is 
now even desirable, after the many honours 1 have obtained, 
and the duties I have performed. Two things only I wish for : 
the first is, that I may leave the Roman people free; and a 
greater blessing than this the immortal gods cannot bestow 
upon me : the other, that every man may be rewarded as he has 
deserved of his country. 
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Sect. I. I wish, conscript fathers, the immortal gods had put 
it in our power to return thanks to the living Ser. Sulpidus^ 
rather than to decree honours to his memory. Nor have I the 
least doubt, but if that great man could have returned from his 

embassy, his return would have been both agreeable to us, and 

beneficisJ to the state : not that L. Philippus and L. Piso were 

wanting in diligence or attention in the discharge of so important 
an office and trust; but as Ser. Sulpicius exceeded them in 

* Servius Sulpicius was of a noble and course of life averse from arms, though he 
patrician family, of the same ase, the preferred Pompey's cause as the best, h« 
same studies, and the same principles with did not care to fight for it ; but taking 
Cicero, with whom he kept up a perpe- Caesar's to be the strongest, suffered his 
tual friendship. They went through their son to follow that camp, while he himself 
exercises together when young, both at continued quiet and neuter: for this he 
Rome and at Rhodes, in the celebrated was honoured by Caesar, yet could never 
school of Molo: whence he became an be induced to approve his government, 
eminent pleader of causes, and passed From the time of Caesar's death, he con- 
through all the great offices of state, with tinned still to advise and promote all 
a singular reputation of wisdom, learning, measures which seemed likely to establish 
and integrity ; a constant admirer of the the public concord. He was sent with 
modesty of the ancients, and a reprover L. Philippus and L. Piso, both consular 
of the insolence of his own times. When senators, upon an embassy to Antony, to 
he could not arrive at the first degree of desire him, in the name of the senate, to 
fame as an orator, he resolved to excel in quit the siege of Modena, and desist from 
what was next to it, the character of all hostilities in Gaul ; but died before he 
lawyer; choosing rather to be first in the reached Antony's camp. When the news 
second art, than the second only in the of his death was brought to Rome, Pansa 
first: leaving, therefore, to his friend called the senate together, to deliberate 
Cicero the field of eloquence, he contented on some proper honours to be decreed to 
himself with such a share of it, as was suf- his memory. He spoke largely in his 
ficient to sustain and adorn the profession praise, and advised to pay him all the 
of the law. In this he succeeded to his honours which had ever been decreed to 
wish, and was far superior to all who had any who had lost their lives in the service 
ever professed it in Rome, being the first of their country— a public funeral, se- 
who reduced it to a proper science, or pulchre, and statue. Servilius, who spoke 
rational system ; and added light and next, agreed to a funeral and monument ; 
method to that which all others before but was against a statue, as due only to 
him had taught darkly and confusedly, those who had been killed by violence in 
Nor was his knowledge confined to the the discharge of their embassies. Cicero 
external forms, or the effects of the muni- was not content with this ; but, out of 
cipal laws ; but enlarged by a comprehen- private friendship to the man, as well as 
sive view of universal equity, which he regard to the public service, resolved to 
made the interpreter of its sanctions, and have all the honours paid to him which 
the rule of all his decisions; yet he was the occasion could possibly Justify. In 
always better pleased to put an amicable answer therefore to Servilius, he shews in 
end to a controversy, than to direct a this oration, with his usual eloquence, 
process at law. In his political behaviour that the case of Sulpicius was the same 
ne was always a friend to peace and with the case of those who had been killed 
liberty ; moderating the violence of op- on the account of their embassies. The 
posite parties, and discouraging every step senate, agreeably to Cicero's desire, 
towards civil dissension ; and in the war granted the statue, which we are told by a 
between Caesar and Pompey, was so busy writer of the third century, remained to 
in contriving projects of an accoromoda- his time in the rostra of Augustus. This 
tion, that he gained the name of the peace" oration was delivered in the year of Rome 
maker. Through a natural timidity of 710, and of Cicero's age 64. 
temper, confirmed by a profession and 
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years^ and all men in wisdom, his being cut off so suddenly, left 
the embassy maimed and imperfect* But if due honours have 
ever been decreed to any ambassador after his death, they can 
be due to none more than to Ser. Sulpicius. Others, who have 
died during their embassy, left Rome without any certain hazard 
of their lives, without any apprehensions of death : Ser. Sulpi- 
cius sets out with some hopes of reaching M. Antony, but with 
no hopes of returning. Though he was in so bad a state of 
health, that he even despaired of himself if he shotdd add the 
fatigue of a journey to his indisposition, yet he refused not to 
try, if with his last breath he could be of any service to his 
country. Accordingly, neither the rigour of the winter, the 
snow, the length of the journey, the roughness of the roads, nor 
his increasing indisposition could retard him ; and when he had 
reached the person to whom he was sent, he died the very 
moment he was going to enter into a conference with him, and 
discharge his commission. On this, therefore, C. Pansa, as well 
as on all other occasions, you have acted nobly, by exhorting us 
to honour the memory of Ser. Sulpicius, and by speaking so 
copiously in his praise. To what you have said I should add 
nothing, and only declare my assent, were it not that I think it 
necessary to reply to P. Servilius, who has delivered it as his 
opinion, that the honour of a statue is only due to those who 
have been killed by violence in the discharge of their embassy. 
But, in my opinion, conscript fathers, it was not the manner, 
but the cause of the death that our ancestors regarded : for they 
granted a monument to him whose death was caused by his 
embassy, that in dangerous wars men might undertake the 
office of ambassador with greater cheerfulness. We are not to 
seek precedents then from our ancestors, but explain the inten- 
tions of those from whom those very precedents sprung. 

II. Lar Tolumnius, king of the Veientes,^ put to death, at 
Fidenee, four ambassadors of the Roman people, whose statues 
I remember to have seen in the rostra. And tiiis honour was 
due to them ; for as they had suffered death on account of their 
country, our ancestors, for the life they had lost, a life short at 
best, rendered their memory lasting. The statue of Cn. Octa- 
vius, an illustrious and great man, who first introduced the con- 
sulship into that family, which has since been fruitful in the 

' In the year of Rome 315, the Fide- battle. Tolumnius was slain in this action 

nates threw off the Roman yoke, and by Cornelius Cossus, a legionary tribune, 

put themselves under the protection of who stripped him of bis armour and royal 

Tolumnius, king of the Veientes; by robes; and these spoils, called opima 

whose orders they murdered four am- tpolia, Cornelius afterwards carried on his 

bassadors, whom the Romans sent to them shoulders in the dictator's triumph, and 

to ask the reason of their conduct. So thendepositedtheminthe temple of Jupiter 

enormous a proceeding was followed by a Feretrius. 'Ihey were the second of the 

bloody war ; the brave Mamercus ^mi- sort known in Rome : the first were borne 

lius was nominated dictator, and defeated by Romulus, who killed king Acron in 

the Veientes and Fidenates, with the single combat. 
Falisci, who joined them, in a pitched 
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bravest of men, we still behold in the rostra. No one, at that 
time, envied new men 5 virtue was honoured by all. But such 
was the embassy of Octavius, that there was not the least sus-. 
picion of danger in it ; for being sent by the senate to penetrate 
into the intentions of kings and free nations, but chiefly to for- 
bid the grandson of that Antiochus,^ who had waged war with 
our ancestors, to maintain fleets, or bring up elephants, he was 
slain by one Leptines, in the gymnasium at Laodicea. A statue 
was then bestowed upon him by our ancestors, for the life he 
had lost; which, for many years after, did honour to his 
descendants, and at present is the only monument extant to the 
memory of that illustrious family. But it was not the blood 
which was poured forth in death, but death itself, undergone for 
the sake of the republic, that procured this honour to him, and 
to Tullus Cluvius, L. Roscius, Sp. Antius, and C. Fulcinius, who 
were killed by the king of the Veientes. 

III. If, therefore, conscript fathers, Serv. Sulpicius had lost 
his life by any accident, I should have been deeply concerned 
indeed for the loss my country had sustained ; and should have 
thought that his memory pught to be honoured, not by monu- 
ments, but by public mourning. But, now, can there be any 
doubt that the embassy killed him ? He carried death out 
along with him, which, had he stayed at home, he might have 
escaped by his own care, by the tenderness of an excellent son, 
and most faithful wife. But when he saw, that if he did not 
obey your authority, he should be unhke himself; and if he 
did obey, that the office he had undertaken for his country 
would put an end to his life ; he chose, in so critical a state of 
the republic, rather to die, than seem to decline any service 
which he could possibly do. In many of the cities through 
which he passed, he had opportunities of refreshing and re- 
posing himself. His hosts generously offered him every thing 
that was suitable to the dignity of so great a man, and joined 
with his colleagues in pressing him to rest, and constdt his own 
life; but, in spite of his distemper, he persevered in the re- 
solution of urging his journey, and hastening to perform the 
commands of the senate. His arrival greatly disconcerted 

^ ThiswasAntiochusEupator, grandson people of that country in awe while he 

of Antiochus, surnamed the Great. At the performed his commission. Buthe, con« 

death of his father Antiochus Epiphanes, fidin^ in the majesty of the Roman name, 

he was only nine years old, and left under disdained all other protection. At Lao- 

the guardianship of Lysias. When the dicea, he began to put the orders of the 

news of Epiphanes's death came to Rome, senate into execution : burning the ships, 

the senate despatched Cn. Octavius and and disabling the eleptiants. His pretence 

two others, to assume the administration was the treaty made with Antiochus the 

of the government of Syria: and to these Great, in which it had been stipulated, 

they gave instructions to bum all the that the Syrians should not have above a 

decked ships, disable the elephants, and, certain number of ships of war, nor tame 

in a word, weaken as much as possible the any elephants. This despotic manner of 

forces of the kingdom. Octavius, in his proceeding highly exasperated the people ; 

journey, passed through Cappadocia, and one Leptines, supposed to be hirea by 

where king Ariarathes offered him an army, Lysias, assassinated Octavius in the Gym" 

to escort him into Syria, and to keep the nasium. 
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Antony, because what was declared to him by your orders, was 
settled by the authority and advice of Semus Sulpicius; and 
he shewed how much he hated the senate, when he expressed 
such insolent joy at the death of so illustrious a senator. 
Ser. Sulpicius then was as truly killed by Antony, as Octavius 
was by Leptines ; or those I have just now mentioned, by the 
king of the Veientes : for he certainly killed him, who was the 
cause of his death. For which reason, I think, we ought to 
leave to posterity some monument of the opinion of the senate 
concerning this war ; and this statue will bear witness, that it 
was so important a war, that the death of one who was em- 
ployed in it as an ambassador had honours paid to it. 

IV. If you will but recollect, conscript fathers, how Ser. 
Sulpicius endeavoured to excuse himself from undertaking the 
embassy, you must needs be convinced, that this honour to 
him when dead, is but a necessary amends for the injury done 
to him when living. For you, conscript fathers, (it is a harsh 
saying, but I must say it,) you were the persons who deprived 
Ser. Sulpicius of life. When you saw that his excuse was 
grounded not on a pretended, but on a real indisposition, you 
were not indeed cruel, (for nothing can be more compassionate 
than this order;) but as you flattered yourselves that there was 
nothing which his authority and wisdom could not effect, you 
overruled his excuse, and obliged him, who always thought 
your sentiments of the greatest weight, to yield to your remon- 
strances. And when the consul Pansa joined his exhortation 
with a gravity and force of speech which the ears of Ser. Sulpi- 
cius had not learnt to bear, he then took his son and me aside, 
and professed that he could not help preferring your authority 
to his own life. We, through admiration of his virtue, durst 
not venture to oppose his will. His son was tenderly moved, 
nor was my concern much less ; yet both of us were obliged to 
give way to the greatness of his mind, and the force of his rea- 
soning ; when, to the great joy, and with the great applause of 
you all, he promised that he would do whatever you prescribed, 
nor would decline the danger of that vote, of which he himself 
had been the proposer. Next morning we saw him set out, 
eager to execute your orders : we accompanied him part of the 
way ; and the words which he spoke to me at parting, seemed 
a presage of his fate. 

V. Restore life, then, conscript fathers, to him, from whom 
you have taken it away : for the life of the dead is in the memory 
of the living. Take care that he, whom you unwillingly sent to 
his death, receive an immortality from you. If you decree a 
statue to him in the rostra, the remembrance of *his embassy 
will remain to all posterity : for the other actions of Ser. Sulpi- 
cius's life will have many glorious monuments to perpetuate 
their memory. Hi? gravity, steadiness, honour, great care, and 
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prudence in defending the state^ will be for eirer celebrated 
among mankind ; nor will his admirable, incredible, and almost 
divine skill in interpreting the laws, and explaining them ao- 
cordmg to the principles of equity, be buried in silence.^ Though 
all those who have ever applied themselyes to the study of liie 
law in this state, were to be brought together into one place^ 
they would not deserve to be compared with Servius Sulpidus. 
Nor was he less acquainted with the principles of universal 
equity, than he was with the laws of his country. Accordingly, 
in every point relating to the dvil law and the ordinances of the 
state, he made equity the rule of his decisions ; and was always 
better pleased to put an amicable end to a controversy, than to 
direct a process at law. These things, therefore, do not stand 
in need of a statue to perpetuate their memory ; there remain 
other more glorious monuments of them, which will bear testi- 
mony to the glory of his life: whereas the statue will only 
testify his honourable death, and be rather a monument of the 
gratitude of the senate, than of the fame of the man. The piety 
of the son, too, will contribute not a Uttle to the glory of the 
father; who, though he is prevented by excessive grief from 
being present, yet ought you to be as favourably disposed as if 
he were. So great indeed is his concern, that no one ever 
grieved more for the death of an only son, than he does for that 
t)f his father. It Ukewise concerns the reputation of Servius 
Stdpicius the son, that he pay all due honours to his £sither j 
though Servius Sulpicius could leave no more illustrious mo- 
nument behind him than a son, the image of his manners, of 
his Tirtae, steadiness, piety, and genius; whose grief can be 
softened by your thus honouring his father, or he is utterly 
inconsolable. 

VI. When I recollect the many conversations which my 
intimacy with Ser. Sulpicius gave me an opportunity of en- 
joying, I am persuaded, that if he is sensible of any thing afber 
death, a pedestrian statue in brass, such as Sylla's first statue,^ 
will be more agreeable to him than a gilt equestrian statue : for 
Servius Sulpicius was a great admirer of the modesty of our an- 
cestors, and condenmed the haughty extravagance of the present 
times. As if I had consulted himself, therefore, upon what 
would be most agreeable to him, as the interpreter of his plea- 
sure, I declare for a pedestrian statue of brass ; which honour- 

^ The old lawyers tell a remarkable stung him to the quick, and made him 

story of the origin of Sulpicius's fame and apply himself to his studies, with such 

skill in the law : that going one day to industry, that he became the ablest law* 

consult Mucins Scevola about some point, ver in Kome, and left behind him near a 

he was so dull in apprehending the mean- hundred and eighty books, written by him- 

ing of Mucius's answer, that after explain- self, on nice and difficult questions of law. 

ing it to him twice or thrice, Mucius Digest, lib. i. tit. ii. parag. 43. 
could not forbear saying, It is a shame for * Sylla had three statues erected to him 

a nobleman and a "patriciant and a "pleader in the rostra ; the first, according to Pliny, 

of causes, to he ignorant of that law which was a pedestrian statue of brass, the other 

he professes to understand. The reproach two equestrian. 
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able monutnent will alleviate and lessen the sorrow of his fellow- 
eitizens for his loss. And what I say, conscript fathers, must 
needs be approved of by P. ServiUus, who deUvered it as his 
opinion, that a sepulchre ought publicly to be decreed to Ser. 
mdpicius ; but not a statue. For if the death of an ambassador 
without Uood or violence requires no honours, why does he 
decree the honour of a sepulchre, which may be reckoned the 
greatest that can be conferred on the dead ? But if he grants 
tiiat to Ser. Sulpicius, which was not granted to Cn. Octavius, 
why does he refuse to the former what was granted to the latter ? 
Our ancestors have granted statues to many; but sepulchres only 
to a few. Statues perish by violence, and the injuries of time : 
but the sanctity of sepidchres is in the ground itself, which no 
violence can shake or overthrow ; and time, which destroys other 
things, renders them only the more venerable. Let Sulpicius, 
therefore, to whom no unmerited honour can be paid, receive 
this additional honour Hkewise. Let us shew ourselves grate- 
ful, in honouring the death of the man on whom we can now 
bestow no other mark of our regard. Let the audaciousness of 
M. Antony, too, who is now waging an impious war against his 
country, be branded with infamy ; for these honours paid to the 
memory of Ser. Sulpicius will remain an eternal testimony of 
Antony's having slighted and rejected our embassy. 

VII. For which reasons my opinion is,^ that, " whereas Ser. 
Sulpicius Rufus, the son of Quintus, of the Lemonian tribe,^ in 
a critical juncture of the state, when he himself laboured under 
a dangerous indisposition, preferred the authority of the senate, 
and the welfare of the state, to his own life ; and strove against 
the violence and obstinacy of his distemper, to reach Antony's 
camp, whither the senate had sent him; and when he had 
almost got thither, overcome by the violence of his indisposi- 
tion, lost his life in the discharge of the most weighty employ- 
ment of the state ; and his death was such as became a life of 
the strictest integrity and honour; during which Ser. Sulpicius 
was often of great service to his country, both in a private and 
a public capacity : whereas so great a man died, for the sake of 
the state, in the discharge of his embassy, the senate is pleased 
to decree, that a pedestrian statue of brass should be erected 
to him in the rostra, with an area of five feet on all sides of it, 
for his children and posterity to see the shows of gladiators, 

* What the majority of the Roman Thus Cicero's orations against Antony, 

senate approved, was drawn up into a which were spoken at different times in the 

decree, which was generally conceived in senate, on points of the greatest importance, 

words prepared and dictated by the first generally conclude with the form of such 

mover of the question, or the principal a decree as he was recommending on each 

speaker in favour of it ; who, after he had particular occasion : qutB cum ita sunt; or 

spoken upon it, what he thought sufficient qua$ ob res ita censeo. See Phil. 3, 5, 8, 

to recommend it to the senate, used to 10, 13, 14. 

conclude his speech by summing up his ° The Lemonian tribe was so called 

opinion in the form of such a decree as he from a village of that name, near the 

desired to obtain in consequence of it. Porta Capetia, in the Latine road. 

3 B 
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and with this inscription on the base of the statue, that he died 
in the service of the republic,*' It is farther decreed by the 
senate, that C. Pansa, and A. Hirtius, the consuls, shall either, 
or both of them, if tfiey think proper, give orders to the city 
quaestors to agree for this base and statue, to see that it be 
erected in the rostra, and to pay the contractor whatever sum 
they agree for. And whereas the senate has heretofore dis- 
played its dignity in the funerals of brave men ; it is likewise 
decreed, that his funeral-obsequies be celebrated with the utmost 
magnificence. And whereas Ser. Sulpicius Rufiis, the son of 
Quintus, of the Lemonian tribe, has done so many important 
services to his country, that he deserves all manner of honours, 
the senate decrees, and thinks it for the honour of the state, 
that the curule sediles expend upon the funeral of Sulpicius, 
what is appointed by the edicts relating to public funerals ; and 
that the consul C. Pansa assign him a place of burial in the 
EsquiUne field, or any other place that shall be thought proper, 
with an area of thirty feet every way, to be granted publicly, 
according to the forms of law, as a sepulchre for him, his chil- 
dren, and posterity. 
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